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INTRODUCTION. 


Thomas Hobbes, who lived into his ninety-second year, was bortl 
in April, 1588, the year of the Spanish Armada, and died on the 
4th of December, 1679, within ten years of the English Revolution. 
The whole series of events that raised the question of the limit o„; 
authority within a State, and made it the foremost quSstion of hi'» 
day in England, lay within the limits of his actual life, after he had 
passed the age of seventeen. He studied philosophically the Civil 
Wars of the reign of Charles I., and expressed calmly in his books 
what seemed to him to be the argument for a royal authority 
entirely free from popular control. He summed up his argument 
in the “ Leviathan/’ which was first published in 1651, when the 
experiment of a Commonwealth was being tried ; and he returned 
to the battle wiiht his “ Behemoth ”, after failure of the Common¬ 
wealth and Restoration of the Stuarts.. If he could have main¬ 
tained his vigorous life but for another nine years, and become a 
centenarian, he would have seen the ptoblem pnftrtically solved in 
a way not dreamt of in his philosophy. 

Hobbes published his “ Leviathan ” at that age of sixty-three, 
mystically compos^I of sqyen times nine, which was said to form 
in a man’s life the grand climacteric. He published it for instruction 
of the people at large qj t^e philosophic rudiments of government, 
which, as he reasoned them, established as the best safeguard of 
national prosperity the absolute rule of a King. • The political 
philosopher who followed him, and ! <d down principles of govern¬ 
ment that served as interpretation of«the spirit of the English 
devolution, was John Locke, wl >se “ Two Treatises on Civil 
Government,” are in another volume of this (Library. 

Thomas Hobbes, son of a clergjsman at Malmesbury, was from 
his earliest years an energetic student. He fastened so vigorously 
upon Greek and Latin, that as a school-boy he translated * the 
whole Medea” of Euripides into Latin verse. 

In the year of the death of Queen Elizabeth, Hobbes, aged 
fifteen, Vent to Oxford and entered to Magdalene Hall. After five 
years of 'study there, he bec&me, at the age of twenty, tutor to 
William Lord Cavendish, Whose father, Lord Hardwick© wa$ 
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created Earl of Devonshire. This appointment may? be said to 
have fixed his worldly fortunes. His association with the family 
remained unbroken ; he wris tutor and household friend to three 
generations of the Earls of Devonshire, and many memorials of him 
are still to be found at Chatsworth. 

With the young Lord Cavendish, Hobbes travelled to France and 
Italy in 1610. At home, Bacon and Ben Jordon were among his 
friends. In the first year of the reign of Charles I. Hobbes’s first 
patron died, and the son, whom he had trained, died two years 
afterwards, in 1628. It was in 1628, before his pupil’s death, that 
Hobbes, at the age of forty, published his first book, a Translation 
of Thucydides; in the revision of which he had help from Ben 
Jonson. It,was dedicated to Cir William Cavendish as Baron of 
Hardwickc and Earl of Devonshire. Hobbes’s bias towards an 
absolute monarchy suggested to him this translation, because he 
thought that inasmuch as it is the principal and proper work of 
History to instruct and enable men, by the knowledge of actions 
past, to bear themselves prudently in the present and providently 
towards the future, this particular History of Thucydides was 
useful, because the Historian showed the evils of democracy, and 
indicated preference of the Government of Athens, “both when 
Peisistratus reigned (saving that it was an usurped power), and 
when in the beginning of the war it was democratical in name, but 
In effect monarchical under Pericles. So that it seemeth, that as 
he was of regal descent, so he best approved of the regal govern¬ 
ment.” We note habitually in true literature the harmonious 
relation of all parts of a, man’s work to what may be called the 
motive of his public life, and the fit relation of that also to some 
chief feature in the life of his own time. 

The death of 'William Cavendish, not^loug after his attainment 
of the Earldom, left Hobbes free for a short time, and he went to 
France as tutor to the son of Sir Gcrvase Clifton, but he was 
recalled to Chatsworth by the Dowager Countess to take charge of 
the son who was now Earl of Devonshire, and He was but a boy of 
thirteen. With him Hobbes went again to Italy and France, made 
the acquaintance of # tla&scndi and Descartes, and fastened with 
fresh ardour on philosophy and%iathematics, 

Hobbes endeavoured to base all that he could, and more than 
he coulc^ Upon mathematical principles. Philosophy is concerned, 
he said, with the perfect knowledge of truth in all matters whatso¬ 
ever. “Now, look how many sorts of things there are which 
properly fall within the cognisance of human <rea£on, into so many 
branches does the tree of philosophy divide itself, .... For 
treating of figures, it is called geometry; of motion, physic3 of. 
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natural right, morals; put all together,' and they make up 
philosophy! .... And truly the geometricians have very admir¬ 
ably performed their part. For whatsoever assistance doth accrue 
'to the life of man, whether from the observation of the heavens or 
from the description of the earth; from the notation of times, or 
from the remotest experiments of navigation; finally, whatsoever 
things they are in which this present age doth differ from the rude 
simpleness of antiquity, w6 must acknowledge to be a debt, which 
we owe merely to geometry. If the moral philosophers had as 
happily discharged their duty, I know not what could have been 
added by human industry to the completion of that happiness 
which is consistent with human life. For were the nature of human 
actions as distinctly known-as the nature of quantity in geometrical 
figures, the strength of avarice and ambition, which is sustained by 
the erroneous opinions of the vulgar as touching the nature of right 
and wrong, would presently faint and languish; and mankind 
should enjoy such an immortal peace, that unless it were for habi¬ 
tation, on supposition that the earth should grow too narrow for her 
inhabitants, there would hardly be left any pretence for war.” But 
sword and pen were still restlessly busy; and Hobbes, speculating 
on the controversies of his time, sought to bring within the bounds 
of exact science *i»e problem of man in society. 

In 1642 Hobbes began the publication of hi 3 Philosophical 
Rudiments concerning Government and Society, with a Latin 
Treatise on the Citizen, of which only a few copies were then 
printed for friends. There was no .full publication of it until the 
second edition appeared in 1647. In 1647 Hobbes was appointed 
mathematical tutor,to theiPrince, afterwards Charles II. In 1650 
he published treatises on Human Nature and on the Body Politic. 
In 1651 he summed up jii%teaching in the “ Leviathan,” which he 
caused to be written, on vellum for presentation to Prince Charles. 

Those parts of “ Leviathan ” that touched religiofi provoked the 
bitterest controversy; and to one opponent, Dr. Bramhall, Bishop 
of Derry, Hobbes wrote an answer, in 1^52, which he published in 
1654, “Of Liberty and Necessity, therein all Controversy concern¬ 
ing Predestination, Electiop, Free Will, Gaac^ Merits, Reprobation, 
&c, y is fully decided and cleared.” #It would have been a fortunate 
book if it had fulfilled the promise of its, title. Prince Charles 
himself was turned against Hobbes by the objection that his argu¬ 
ment excluded divine right in kings. 

In 1653 Hobbes left France, returned to England, and lived in 
peace under CromwqJL At the Restoration he received a pension 
from Chatles II. He still, lived happily at Chatsworth, remain¬ 
ing unmarried. In the morning he would visit his patrons and their 
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quests, then retire to his own room ; at one o’clock dine^lone, and 
after dinner blow clouds of tobacco over his papers as he worked 
out his philosophy. He made more use of his brains than of his 
bookshelves, thought for himself, and said that if he read as 
much as other men he should have been as ignorant as they. He 
was at his best when working with his pipe for sole companion* 
He did not bear contradiction very patiently ; a*nd in 1655, when he 
entered into a mathematical controversy with John Wallis, the 
Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and the precursor of 
Newton, he found more than his match, not only in geometry, but 
also in controversial skill. In 1668 Hobbes published his collected 
works at Amsterdam. In 1675 he published a translation of the 
Iliad and O&yssey into English verse. His “ Behemoth : The 
History of the Civil Wars of England, and of the Councils and 
Artifices by which they were carried on, from the year 1640 to the 
year 1660,” w*s published in 1679, the year of his death. 

Of his writing upon what constitutes a State, Hobbes said : “ I 
was studying Philosophy for my mind sake, and I had gathered 
together its first elements in all kinds ; and having digested them 
into three sections by degrees, I thought to have written them, so 
as in the first 1 would have treated of Body and^its general pro¬ 
perties ; in the second, of Man and his special faculties and 
affections ; in the third, of Civil Government and the duties of 
subjects. Wherefbre the first section would have contained the 
First Philosophy, and^certain elements of Physic ; in it we would 
‘have considered the reasons of Time, Place, Cause, Power, Relation, 
Proportion, Quantity, Figure and Motion.*, in thp second we would 
have been conversant about Imagination, Memory, Intellect, 
Ratiocinajjon, Appetite, Will, Good an^ l£vil, Honest apd Dis¬ 
honest.Whilst I contrive, order, pensively and slowly com¬ 

pose these matters (for I do only reason, I dispute not); it so 
happens in the interim, that my country, some few years before the 
Civil Wavs did rage, was barling hot with questions concerning the 
rights of dominion, and the obedience due from subjects, the true 
forerunners of an appj®»aqhing war; and^was the cause which, all 
those other matters deferred, ripened and plucked from me this 
third part,. Therefore it happens that what was last in order, is 
yet come forth first in time, And the rather because I saw that, 
grounded bn its own principles sufficiently known by experience, it 
would not stand in need of the former sections. Yet 1 have not 
made it out of a desire of praise: although if { had, I might have 
defended myself with this fair excuse, that very few do things 
laudably, who are not affected with commendation.” 

January, 1885, 


H. M, 



TO MY MOST HONOURED FRIEND 

MR. FRANCIS GODOLPHI N, 

OF GODULJ’HIN. 


Honoured Sir, 

/OUR most worthy brother, Mr. SIDNEY GODOUPHIN, when he 
lived, was pleased to think my studies something, an^ otherwise to 
oblige me, as you know, with real testimonies of his good opinion, 
great in themselves, and the greater for the worthiness of his person. 
For there is not any virtue that disposelh a man, either to the 
service of God or to the service of his country, to civil society or 
private friendship, that did not manifestly appear in his conversa¬ 
tion, not as acquired by necessity, or affected upon occasion, but 
inherent, and shining in a generous constitution of his nature. 
Therefore, in honour and gratitude to him, and with devotion to 
yourself, I humbly dedicate unto you this my Discourse of Common¬ 
wealth. 1 know^not how the world will receive it, nor how it may 
reflect oil those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way beset 
with those that contend, on one side for too' great liberty, and on 
the other side for too much authority, ’tis hard t^pass between the 
points of both unwounded. But yet, methinks, the endeavour to 
advance the civil power, should not be by t tlie civil power con¬ 
demned ; nor private men, by reprehending it, declare they think’ 
that power too great. Besides, I speafc not of the men, but, in the 
abstract, of the sfiat of power (like to those simple and impartial 
creatures in the Roman Capitol, that with their noise defended 
those within it, not b#cawse they were they, but there), offending 
none, 1 think, but those without, or such within, if there be any 
such, as favour them. That which perhaps may lfiost offend, are 
certain texts of Holy Scripture, alleged by me to other purpose 
than ordinarily they use to be by otiifrs. But I have done it with 
due submission, and also, in order to my subject, necessarily ; for 
they are the outworks of the enem , from whence they impugn the 
civil power. IF, notwitlislanding this, y<Ju fftid my labour generally 
decried, you may be pleased to excuse yourself, and say, I am a 
man that love my own opinions, and think all true I say, that I 
honoured your brother, and honour you, and have presumed on 
that, to assume the title, without your knowledge, of being, as l am, 

Sir, 

Your most humble, 

and most obedient Servant, 

Thomas Hobbes. 


jraris, April £$, 1651. 




THE INTRODUCTION. 


Nature, the art whereby God hath made and governs the world, 
is by the “art” of man, as in many other things, so in this also 
imitated, that it can make an artificial animal. For seeing life is 
but a motion of liipbs, the beginning whereof is in some principal 
part within; why may we not say, that all “automata” (engines 
that move themselves by springs and wheels as doth a watch) have 
an artificial life? For what is the “ heart,” but a “ spring ; ” and 
the “ nerves,” but so many “ strings ; ” and the “joints,” but so 
many “wheels,” giving motion to the whole body, such as was in¬ 
tended by the 'artificer ? “ Art ” goes yet further, imitating that 
rational and most excellent work of nature, “ man.” For by art is 
created that great “Leviathan” called a “Commonwealth,” or 
“ State,” in Latin Civiias, which is but artificial man; 
though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose 
protection and defence it was intended; and in which the “ sove¬ 
reignty ” is an artificial “ soul,” as giving life and motion to the 
whole body; the magistrates,” and other “officers” of judica¬ 
ture and execution, artificial “joints;” “reward” and “punish¬ 
ment,” by which fastened to the seat of the sovereignty every joint 
and member is moved tft perform his duty, are the “ nerves,” that 
do the same in the body natural; the “ wealth ” and “ riches ” of 
all the particular members, are the “ strength; ” talus popuh % the 
“ people’s safety,” its “ business ; ” counsellors,” by whom all 
things needful for it to know are • suggested unto it, are the 
“ memory; ” “ equity,” and “ laws” an artificial “ reason ” and 
“ will; ” “ concord,” “ health ; ” “ seditiop,” sickness; ” and “ civil 
war,” “death.” Lastly,the “pacts” and “covenants,” by which 
the parts of this body politic wefe at first made, set together, and 
united, resemble that “ fiat,” or the “ let us make man,” pronounced 
by God in the creation. 

To describe the nature of this artificial man, I will consider^— 

First, the “matter” thereof, and the “artificer;” both which is 
“man.” # 

Secondly, “nowf’ and by what “covenants” it is made; what 
are the rights” and just “power” or “authority” of a “sove¬ 
reign ; ” and what it is that " preserveth ” or “ dissolveth ” it. 

Thirdly, whit is a “ Christian commonwealth.” 

lastly, what i§ the “ kingdom of darkness,”* 
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Concerning the first, there is a saying much usurped of laic, that 
“wisdom” is acquired, not by reading of “books,”but of “men/’ 
Consequently whereunto, those persons, that for the most part can 
give no other proof of being wise, take great delight to ‘•how what 
they think they have read in men, by uncharitable censures of one 
another behind their backs. But there is another sajmgnot of 
late understood, by which they might learn truly to read one 
another, if they would take the pains ; that is, twsce icipsum, “ read 
thyselfwhich was not meant, ns it is now used, to countenance, 
either the barbarous state of men in power, towards their inferiors ; 
or to encourage men of low degree, to a saucy behaviour towards 
their betters; but to teach us, that for the similitude of the thoughts 
and passion^ of one man, to the thoughts and passions of another, 
whosoever looketh into himself, and considereth what he doth, when 
he does “think,” “opine,” “reason,” “hope,” “fear,” &c,,and upon 
what grounds; he shall thereby read and know what are the 
thoughts and passions of all other men upon the like occasions. I 
say the similitude of “ passions,” which are the same in all men, 
“desire,” “fear,” “hope,” &c.; not the similitude of the “ objects” 
of the passions, which are the things “ desired,” “ feared,” “ hoped,” 
&c.: for these the constitution individual, and particular education, 
do so vary, and they are so easy to be kept from our knowledge, 
that the characters of man’s heart, blotted and confounded as they 
are with dissembling, lying, counterfeiting, and erroneous doctrines, 
are legible only to Him that scarcheth hearts. And though by 
men’s actions we^lo discover their design sometimes; yet to do it 
without comparing them with our own, and distinguishing all cir¬ 
cumstances, by whi<|h the case may come to be altered, is to 
decipher without a key. and be for the mo"t part deceived, by too 
much trust, or by loo murll diffidence; lie tlqit reads, is himself 
a good or evil man. 

But let one man read another bv his actions never so perfectly, it 
serves him only with his acquaintance,•wAich are but few, He 
that is to govern a whole nation, must read in himself, not this or 
that particular Inan ; hut mankind ; which though it be hard to do, 
harder than to learn any language or science; yet when I shall 
have ,set down my own reading orderly, and perspicuously, the 
pains left another, will be only to consider, if he also find not the 
same in himself, For this kind of doctrine admitteth no other 
demonstration. 
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OR THE MATTER, FORM, AND POWER OF A 

# v 

COMMONWEALTH, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL 


PART I.—OF MAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of Sense. ’ 

Concerning the thoughts of man, I will consider them farst singly, ana 
afterwards in train, or dependence upon one another. Singly, they are 
every one a “ representation ” or “ appearance ” of some quality, or other 
accident of a body without us, which is •commonly called an “object.” 
Which object worl?eth on &e eyes, ears, and other parts of a man’s body ; 
and by diversity of working, produceth diversity of appearances. 

Thife original of them all, is that which we call “sense,” for there is no 
conception in a man’s ntmu, which hath not at first, totally or by parts, been 
begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived from that original. 

To know the natural cause of sense, is not very necesShry to the business 
now in hand ; and I have elsewhere wr'“en of the same at large. Never¬ 
theless, to fill each part of my present method, I will briefly deliver the 
same in this place. 

The cause of sense, is the external" ody, or object, which presseth the 
organ proper to each sense, either immedialeiyp as in the taste and touch; 
or mediately, as in seeing, hearing, ^md smelling; which pressure, by the 
mediation of the nerves, and other strings and membranes of the body, con¬ 
tinued inwards to the brain and heart, causeth there a resistance, or counter, 
pressure, or endeavour of the heart to deliver itself, which endeavour, 
because “outward,” seemeth to be some matter without. And this 
seeming,” or “ fancy,” is that which men call “ sense ; ” and consisteth, 
as to the eye, ii^a “ light,” or ** colour figured; ” to the ear, in a “sound j ” 
to the nostril, in an*“odour to the tongue and palate, in a “savour; ” 
and to the test of the body, in “ heat,” “Gild,” “ hardness,” “ softness,” 
and such other qualities as we discern by “ feeling.” All which qualities 
called “sensible,” are in the object, that causeth Ithem, but so man 
several motions of the matter, by which it presipth our organs diversely 
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Neither in us that arc pressed, wire they anything else, but divers motions *, 
for motion produceth nothing hut motion. But their appearance to us 
is fancy, the same waking, that dreaming. And as pressing, rubbing, 
nr striking the eye, makes us fancy a light; and pressing the ear, produceth 
a din ; so do the bodies also we see, or hear, produce the same by their 
strong, though unobserved action. For if those colours and sounds were in 
the bodies, or objects that cause them, they could not be severed from them, 
as by glasses, and in echoes by reflection, we see they are; where we know 
the thing we see is in one place, the appearance in aijpther. And though at 
some certain distance the real and very object seem invested with the 
fancy it begets in us ; yet still the object is one thing, tire image Oi fancy is 
another. So that seme, in all cases, is nothing else but original fancy, is 
caused, as I have said, by the pressure, that is, by the motion, of external 
things upon our eyes, eais, and other organs thereunto oulained. < 4 
But the philosophy schools, through all the universities of Christendom, 
grounded upon certain texts of Aristotle, teach another doctrine, and say, 
for ihe cause cjC “vision,” that the thing seen, sendeth forth on every side a 
“visible species,” in English, a “visible show,” “ apparition,” or " aspect,” 
or “a being seen ; ” the receiving whereof mto the eye, is “ seeing.” And 
for the cause of *■ hearing,” that the thing heard, sendeth forth an audible 
species,” that is, an “audible aspect,” or “audible being seen,” which 
entering at the ear, makelh “hearing.” Nay, for the cause of “under¬ 
standing” also, they say the thing understood, sendeth forth an “intel¬ 
ligible species,” that is, an “intelligible being seen,” which, coming into 
the understanding, makes us undeistand. I say not this, as disproving the 
use of universities ; but because I am to speak jiereaftcr of their office in a 
commonwealth, I must let you see on all occasions by the way, what things 
would be amended in them ; amongst which the frequency of insignificant 
speech is one. 


CHAPTER II. 

0 / Imagination. 

That when a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie still for 
ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that v^hen a thing is in motion, 
it will eternally be in motion, unless somewhat else stay it, though the 
reason be the same, namely, that nothing can change itself, is not so easily 
assented to. Foremen measure, not only other men, but all other things, 
by themselves; and lxicause they find themselves subject after motion to 
pain, and lassitude, think everything else grows weary of motion, and seeks 
repose of its own accord ; little considering, whether it be not some other 
motion, wherein that desire of rest they find in themselves, consistcth. From 
hence it is, that the schools toy, heavy bodies* fall downwards, out of ait 
appetite to rest, and to conserve thei$. nature in that place which is most 
proper for them; asciibing appetite, and knowledge of what is good for their 
conservation, which is more than man lias, to things inanimate, absurdly. 

When a body is once in motion, it moveth, unless something else hinder 
it, eternally j and whatsoever hindreth it, cannot in an instant, but in time, 
and by degrees, quite extingijish it ; and, as we see in the water, though the 
wind cease, the waves give not over rolling for a long timf after: so also it 
happeneth in that motion, which is made in the intchial parts of a man, 
then, when he sees, dreams, &c. For after the object is removed, or the 
eye shut, we still retain an image of the thing seen, though more obscute 
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than when we see it. And this is it, the Latins call “ imagination,” from 
the image made in seeing ;and apply the same, though improperly, to all the 
other senses. But the Greeks call it “ fancy;” which signifies “appearance,” 
and is as proper to one sense, as to anoihcr. "Imagination,” therefore, 
is nothing but “ decaying sense ; ” and is found in men, and many other living 
creature-, as well sleeping, as waking. 

The decay of sense in men waking, is not the decay of the motion made 
in sense ; but an obscuring of it, in such manner as the light of the nm 
ohscureth the light 8 f the stars ; which stars do no less exercise their viitue, 
by which they are visible, in the day than in the night. But because 
amongst many strokes, which our eyes, ears, and other organs receive from 
external bodies, the predominant only is sensible; therefore, the light of the 
sun bging predominant, we are not affected with the action of the stars. 
And any object being lemovedfiom our eyes, though the impression it made 
in us remain, yet other objects moic present succeeding, and working on us, 
the imagination of the past is obscured and made weak, as (Jje voice of a man 
is m the noise of the day. From whence it followeth, that the longer the 
time is, after the sight or sense of any object, the weaker is the imagina¬ 
tion. For the continual change of man’s body destroys in time the parts 
which in sense were moved : so that distance of time, and of place, hath one 
and the same effect in us. For as at a great distance of place, that which 
we look at appears dim, and without distinction of the smaller parts ; and 
as voices grow weak and inaiticulate ; so also, after great distance of time, 
our imagination of the past is weak ; and we lose, for example, of cities w f e 
have seen, many particular streets, and of actions, many particular 
circumstances. This “decaying sense,” when we would express the thing 
itself, I mean “fancy” itself, we call “ imagination," as I said before : but 
when we would express the decay, and signify that the sense is fading, old, 
and past, it is called “memory.” So that imagination and memory are but 
(me thing, which for divers considerations hath divew names. 

Much memory, or memory of many things, is called “experience.” 
Again, imagination being only of those things^vhich have been formerly 
perceived by sense, either all at once, or by parts at several times; the 
former, which is the imagining the wliole*object as it was presented to the 
sense, is “ simple*’ imagination, as when one imagineth a man, or horse, 
which he hath seen before. The ofher is “compounded as when, from 
the sight of a man at qpe lime, and of a horse at another, we conceive in our 
mind a Centaur. So when a man compoundeth the image Of his own 
person with the image of the actions of another man, as when a man 
imagines himself a Hercules or an Alexander, which nappeneth often to 
them that are much taken with readi .g of romances, it is a compound 
imagination, and properly but a fiction bf the mind. There be abo other 
imaginations that rise in men, though waking, from the great impression 
made in sense : as from gazing upo.» the sun, the impression leaves an 
image of the sun before o*r eyes a long timfe aner ; and from being long and 
vehemently attent upon geometricalbfiguies, a man shall in the dark, though 
awake, have the images of lines and angles before his eyes; which kind of 
fancy hath no particular name, as being a thing that doth not commonly fall 
into men’s discourse. 

The imaginations of them that sleep are those we call " dreams.” And 
these also, as also all other imaginations, have been before, either totally 
or by parcels, in the sense. And because in sense, the brain and nerves, 
whifih are the necessary organs of sense, are so benumbed in sleep as not 
easily to be moved by the action of external objects, there can happen in 
Sleep no imagination, and therefore no dream, but what proceeds from the 
agitation of thfc inward parts of man's body ; which inwaid parts, for the 
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connection they have with the brain, and other organs, when they be dis¬ 
tempered, do keep the same in motion; whereby the imaginations there 
formerly made, appear as if a man were waking j saving that the organs of 
sense being now benumbed, so as there is no new object, which can master 
and obscure them with a more vigorous impression, a dream must needs be 
more clear, in this silence of sense, than our waking thoughts. And hence 
it cometh to pass, that it is a hard matter, and by many thought impossible, 
to distinguish exactly between sense and dreaming. •For my part, when I 
consider that in dreams I do not often nor constantly think of the same per¬ 
sons, places, objects, knd actions, that I do waking j nor remember so long 
a bain of coherent thoughts, dreaming, as at other times; and because 
waking I often observe the absurdity of dreams, but never dreamy of the 
absurdites of my waking thoughts ; 1 am well satisfied, that, being awake, 1 
know I dream not, though when I dream I think myself awake. 

And seeing dreams arc caused by the distemper of some of the inward 
parts of the bocly, divers distempers must needs cause different dreams. 
And hence it is that lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and raiseth the 
thought and imige of some fearful object, the motion frqm the brain to the 
inner parts and from the inner parts to the brain being reciprocal; an# that 
as antrer causeth heat in some parts of the body when we are awake, so 
when we sleep the overheating of the same parts causeth anger, and 
raiseth up in the brain the imagination of an enemy. In the same manner, 
as natural kindness, when we aie awake, causeth desire, and desire makes 
heat in certain other parts of the body ; so also too much heat in those parts, 
while we sleep, raiseth in the brain an imagination of some kindness shown, 
in sum, our dreams are the reverse of our waking Imaginations j the 
motion when we are awake beginning at one end, and when we dream at 
another. 

The most difficult discerning of a man’s dream, from his waking thoughts, 
is then, when by some accident we observe not that we have slept: which 
is easy to happen to a man full of fearful thoughts, and whose conscience i* 
much troubled j and that sleepeth, without the circumstances of going to 
bed or putting off his clothes, an one that noddeth n a chair. For he that 
taketh pains, and industriously lays himself to sleep, irf case ,any uncouth 
and exorbitant fancy come unto him, cannot easily think it other than a 
dream. We read of Marcus Brutus (one that his life given him by 

i ulius Cassar, and was also his favourite, and notwithstanding murdered, 
im), how at Philippi, the night before he gave battle to Augustus Caesar, 
he saw a fearful apparition, which is commonly related by historians as a 
vision; but considering the circumstances, one may easily judge to have 
been but a 1 short dream. For sitting in his tent, pensive and troubled with 
the horror of his rash act, it was not hard for him, slumbering in the 
cold, to dream of that which most affrighted him j which fear, as by degrees 
it made him wake, so also ft mfcst needs make the apparition by degrees to 
vanish ; and having no assurance that^he slept, he could have no cause to 
thuds it a dream, or anything but a vision. And this is no very rare acci- 
.dent* far even they that be perfectly awake, if they be timorous and 
superstitious, possessed with fearful tales, and alone in the dark, are subject 
the like modes, and believe they see spirits and dead men*s ghosts walk- 
up m churchyards; whereas it is either their fancy only, or else the knavery 
efsuch persons as make use of such superstitious fear, to pass disguised in 
thenight, to places they would not he known to haunt; 

From this ignorance of how to distinguish dreams, and other strong 
fancies, from vision and sense* did arise the gre&tart part of Ike religion of 
the Gentiles in time past, that worshipped satyts, fawns, njfthphs, and the 
like; and now-a-days the opinion that rude people have of fairies/ghosts, 
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and goblins, nftd of the power of witches. For as for witches, I think not 
that their witchcraft is any real power j but yet that they are justly punished, 
for the false belief they have that they can do such mischief joined with 
their purpose to do it it they can ; their trade being nearer to a new religion 
than to a craft or science. And for fairies, and walking ghosts, the opinion 
of them has, I think, been on purpose either taught or not confuted, to 
keep in credit the iv=je of exorcism, of crosses, of holy water, and other 
such inventions of ghostly men. Nevertheless, there is no doubt but God 
can make unnatural apparitions; but that He does it so often, as men need 
10 fear such things, more than they fear the stay or change of the course of 
nature, which He also can stay, and change, is no point of Christian faith, 
but evil men, under pretext that God can do any thing, are so bold as 
to say any thing when il serves their turn, though they think it untrue , 
it is the part of a wise man to believe them no farther than right 
reason makes that which they say.appear credible. If this superstitious fear 
of spirits were taken away, and with it, prognostics from dreams, false 
prophecies, and many other things depending thereon, by which crafty 
ambitious persons abuse the simple people, men would be much more fitted 
than they are for civil obedience. 

And this ought to be the work of the schools : but they rather nourish 
such doctrine. For, not knowing what imagination or the senses are, 
what they receive, they teach; some saying that imaginations rise of them* 
selves, and have no cause; others that they 1 isc most commonly from the 
will; and that good thoughts ate blown {inspired) into a man by God, and 
evil thoughts by the devil j or that good thoughts are poured (infused) m!,p 
a than by God, ant evil ones by the devil. Some say the senses receive the 
species of things, and deliver them to the common sense ; and the common 
sense delivers them over to the fancy, and the fancy to the memory, and the 
memory to the judgment, like lianding of things fromtone to another, with 
many words making nothing understood. 

The imagination that is raised in man, or aij^ other creature indued 
with the faculty of imagining, by words, or other voluntary signs, is that we 
generally call “understanding j ” and is cotomon to man and beast. For 
a dog by custom wifi understand the call, or the rating of his master; and 
so will many other beasts. That understanding which is peculiar to man, 
is the understanding not^njy his will, but his conceptions and thoughts, by 
the sequel and contexture of the names of things into affirmations, 
negations, and other forms of speech ; and of this kind qf understanding I 
shall speak hereafter. 


CHAPTER II|. t 

Of the Consequence or Train of Imagination*. 

BY u consequence,” or “train*’ of thoughts, I understand that aucc«4ti0rt 
of one thought to another, which is called, to distinguish it from discourse 
in words, M mental discourse.” 

When a man. thinketh on anything whatsoever, his neat thought'after, is 
not altogether so casual as it seems to be. Not every thought to every 
thought *qcceed»indperently. But as we have no imagination, thereof 
we ha^b not formerly had sense, in whole, or in parts; so we have no 
transition fr6m one imaginatidn to another, Whereof we never had the like 
before' in our senses. The reason whereof is this. All fancies are motions 
within us, relicrof those made in the sense; and those motions that im¬ 
mediately succeeded one another in the sense, continue also together after 
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sense: insomuch as the foimer coming again to take place, awl be pre¬ 
dominant, the latter followeth, by coherence of the matter moved, in such 
manner, as water upon a plane table is drawn u hich way any one part of 
it is guided by the ringer. But because in sense, to one and the same thing 
perceived, sometimes one thing, sometimes another succecdeth, it comes to 
pass in time, that in the imagining of anything, ther^. is no certainly what 
vre shall imagine next { only this is certain, it shall he something that suc¬ 
ceeded the same before, at one time or another. 

This train of thoughts, or mental discourse, is of two sorts. The fir-t is 
“nngttided,” “without design,” and inconstant; wherein there is no 
passionate thought, to govern and direct those that follow, to itselfoas the 
end and scope of some desire, or other passion : in which case the thoughts 
are said to wander, and seem impertinent one to another, as in a dream. 
Such aTe commonly the thoughts of men, that are not only without com¬ 
pany, but also without care of anything; though even then their thoughts 
are as busy as at other times, but without harmony; as the sound which a 
lute out of tune would yield to any man; or in tune, to one that could not 
play. And yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a man may oft-times per¬ 
ceive the way of it, and the dependence of one thought upon another. For 
in a discourse of our present civil war, what could seem more impertinent, 
than to ask, as one did, what was the value of a Roman penny ? Yet the 
coherence to me was manifest enough. For the thought of the war, 
introduced the thought of the delivering up the king to his enemies ; the 
thought of that, brought in the thought of the delivering up of Christ ; and 
that again the thought of the thirty pence, which was "the price of that 
treason ; and thence easily followed that malicious question ; and all this in 
a moment of time ; for thought is quick. 

The second is mot© constant; as being “ regulated ” by some desire, and 
design. For the impression made by such things as we desire, or fear, is 
strong, and permanent, a*, if it cease for a time, of quick return : so Strong 
it is sometimes, as to hindet and break our sleep. From desire, ariseth the 
thought of some means we have" seen produce tfre like <?f that which we aim 
at; and from the thought of that, the thought of means to that mean; and 
so continually, till we come to some beginning within our own power. And 
because the end, by the greatness of the imprecision, comes often to mind, 
in case our thoughts begin to wander, they are quickly again reduced into 
the way ; which observed by one of the seven wise men, made him give 
men this precept, which b now worn out, Respice finem / that is to say, in 
all your actions, look often upon what you would have, as the thing that 
. directs all your thoughts in the \Pay to attain it. 

The train of regulated thoughts is of two kinds ; one, when of an effect 
imagined we seek the cau^s, pr means that produce it: and this is Common 
to man and beast. The other is, when imagining anything whatsoever, we 
>>eek all the possible effects, that cart* by it be produced; that is to say, 
We imagine what we can do with it, when we have it. Of which I have 
not at hay time seen any sign, but in man only; for this is a curiosity 
hardly incident to the nature of any living creature that has no other passion 
but sensual, such as are hunger, thirst, lust, and anger. In sum, the db- 
oourse of the mind, when it is governed by design, is nothing but “ seek¬ 
ing," or the faculty of invention, which the Latins «sail£l sagacitas, and 
solertia; a hunting out of the causes, of some effect, present or past; or of 
the effects, of some present or past cause. Sometimes a man seeks what he 
hath lost j arta from that place, and time, wherein he mi$es it, his mind 
(Ups back, from place to place, and time to time, to find where, and when 
he had it; that is to say? to find some certain, end limited time and place, 
ip which to begin a method of seeking, Again, from thence, his thought# 
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run over the same places and times, to find what action, or other occasion 
might make him lose it. This we call “ remembrance,” or calling to mind : 
the Latins call it “ reminiscentia,” as it were a “ re-conning ” of our former 
actions. 

Sometimes a man knows a place determinate, within the compass whereof 
he is to seek ; and then his thoughts run over all the parts thereof, in the 
same manner as one ^ould sweep a room, to find a jewel; or as a spaniel 
ranges the field, till he find a scent; or as a man should lun over the 
alphabet, to start a rhyme. *■ 

Sometimes a man desires to know the event of an action ; and then he 
thinke^i of some like action past, and the events thereof one after another ; 
supposing like events will follow like actions. As he that foresees what will 
become of a criminal, reckons what he has seen follow on the like crime be¬ 
fore ; having this order of thoughts, the crime, the officer, the prison, the 
judge, and the gallons. Which kind of thoughts is called * foresight,” and 
•* prudence,” or “ providence ; ” and sometimes “ wisdom ; ” though such 
conjecture, through the difficulty of observing all circumstances, be very 
fallacious. But this is certain ; by how much one man has more experience 
of things past, than another, by so much also he is more prudent, and his 
expectations, the seldomer fail him. The “ present ” only has a being in 
nature; things “ past ” have a being in the memory only, but things to 
“come” have no being at all; the “ future ” being but a fiction of the 
mind, applying the sequels of actions past,- to the actions that are present; 
which with most certainty is done by him that has most experience, but Mt 
with certainty eo'ftigb. And though it be called prudence, when the evmit 
answereth our expectation ; yet in its own nature, .it is but presumption. For 
the foresight of things to come, which is providence, belongs only to him by 
whose will^they are to come. From him only, and supernatu rally, proceeds 
prophecy. The best prophet naturally is the best gucsser; and the best 
guesser, he that is mdst versed and studied in th<ynatters he guesses at; for 
lie hath most “ signs ” to guess by. 

A “sign” is the evident antecedent of*the consequent; and contrarily, 
the consequent of the antecedent, when the like consequences have been 
observed before : and the oftener they have been observed, the less 
uncertain is the sign. therefore he that has most experience in any 

kind of business, has most signs, whereby to guess at the future time ; and 
consequently is the moat prudent: and so much morepuident than he that 
is new in that kind of busiue-s, as not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural and extemporary wit: though pc: 1 ftps many young men think the 
contrary. * 

Nevertheless it is not prudence that distinguished! man from beast. There 
be beasts, that at a year old observe and pursue thakwhich is for their 
good, more prudently, thatfa child can do af ten. 

As prudence is a ** presumption ’• of the “ future,” contracted from.the 

experience ” of time ‘*past: ” so there is a presumption of things jpftst 
taken from olheT things, not future, but past also. For ne that hath seen by 
what courses and degrees a flourishing state hath first come into civil war, 
and, then to ruin ; upon the sight of the ruins of any other state, will guess, 
the like war, and the like courses have been there also. But this dbnjecture 
has the same uncertainty almost with the conjecture of the future ; both 
beingigrounded only upon experience. 

There is- no other act of. man’s mind, that l can remember, naturally 
planted in him, so-as to need no other thing, to the exercise of ft, but to be 
bom a man, ami live with the use of his five senses. Those other faculties 
of which I shall speak by and by, and which seem proper tp man only, are 
acquired and increased by study and industry; and of most men learned by 
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instruction, and discipline; and proceed all from the invention of words, 
and speech. For besides Sense, and thoughts, and the train of thoughts, the 
mind of man has no other motion; though by the help Of speech, and 
method, the same faculties may be improved to such, a height, ;as to 
distinguish men from all other living creatures. 

Whatsoever we imagine is “finite.” Therefore there is no idea, or #on- 
ception of any thing we call “ infinite.” No man can have in his mind an 
image of infinite magnitude; nor conceive infinite sWiftness, infinite time, 
or infinite force, or infinite power. When we say any thing is infinite, we 
signify only that we are not able to conceive the ends, and bounds of the 
things named; having no conception of the thing, but of our own 
inability. And therefore the name of God is used, not to make us conceive 
him, for he is incomprehensible ; and his greatness, and power are uncon¬ 
ceivable ; but that we may honour him. Also because, whatsoever, as I 
said before, we^onceive, has been perceived first by sense, either all at once, 
or by parts ; a man can have no thought, representing any things not, subject 
to sense. * No man therefore can conceive any thing, but he must conceive 
it in some place; and indued with 'some determinate magnitude j and 
which may be divided into parts; nor that any thing is all in mis place, and 
all in another place at the same time ; nor that two, or more things can be 
in one, and the same place at once : for none of these thingf ever have, nor 
can be incident to sense; but are absurd speeches, taken upon credit, with¬ 
out any signification at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceived, 
or deceiving schoolmen, , 


CHAPTER IV, 


Of Speech. 

ThK invention of “ printing,” though ingenious, compared with the inven¬ 
tion of “ letters,” is no great maater. But wholes the first that found the 
use of letters, is not known. He that first brought thefh into Greece, men 
say was Cadmus, the son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. A profitable in;* 
vention for continuing the memory of time nas^ and the conjunction 
of mankind, dispersed into so many, and distant regions of the earth.; and 
withal difficult, as proceeding from a watchful observation of the divers 


motions of the tongue, palate, lips, and other organs of speech; whereby to 
make as many differences of characters, to remember them. But themost 
noble and profitable invention of all other, was that of “speech,” consisting 
“names” or “appellations,” and their connection; whereby men 
register their thoughts ; recall them when they are past; and -dedans 
them one to another, for mntuH utility and conversation; without which, 
■thebe had been amongst men, neither commonwealth, nor society, nor ocm- 
no more than amongst lions, bears, and wolves* The first 
; author ^IJ^peech ” was God himself; that instructed Adam how to name 
'•WSS^; he presented to his sight,; fbr the Scripture goeth no 

■'But this was sufficient to direct SW&Jttti' aid .more 
,, rashes, as and use .of the Creatures should give himoccasion % 

^siip jtb snidi manner by degrees, as ti* sdii^l^iisel^' under- 

; tddbd i .and so by,accession of time, so much language might be gotten, as 
'Jp had found wi h *n copious, s*h»;^tnr^ 

• hw need e| S$for in 
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much less, the names of words and speech, as “general,” “special,” 
“affirmative,” “negative,”“interrogative,” “optative,” “infinitive,’'all 
which are Useful; and least of all, of “entity,” “intentionality,” “quidd- 
'ty,' 1 and other insignificant words of the school. 

But all this language gotten, and augmented by Adam and his posterity, 
was again lost at the Tower of Babel, when, by the hand of God, every 
man was stricken, fog his rebell ion, with an oblivion of his former language. 
And being hereby forced to disperse themselves into several parts of the 
world, it must needs be, that the diversity of tongues that now is, proceeded 
by degrees from them, in such manner, as need, the mother of all inventions, 
taught them ; and in tract of time grew everywhere more copious. 

Thai general use of speech, is to transfer our mental discourse, * into 
verbal; or the train o*f our thoughts, into a train of words ; and that for 
two commodities, whereof one is the registering of the consequences of our 
thoughts; which being apt to slip out of our memory, and*put us to a new 
labour, may again be recalled, by such words as they were marked by. So 
that the first use of names is to serve for “marks,” or “ notes ” of remem¬ 


brance, Another' is, when many, use the same words, to signify, by their 
connection and order, one to another, what they conceive, or think of each 
matter; and also what they desire, fear, or have any other passion for. 
And for this use they are called “signs.” Special uses of speech are these ; 
first, to register, what by cogitation, we find to be the cause of any thing, 
present or past} and what we find things present or past may produce, or 
effect; which in sum, is acquiring of arts. Secondly, to show to others 
that knowledge which we have attained, which is, to counsel and teach Ae 
another. Thirdlf, to make known to others our wills and purposes, that 
we may have the mutual help of one another. Fourthly, to please ami 
delight ourselves and others, Dy playing with our words, for pleasure or 
ornament, innocently. * 

To these uses, there are also four correspondent abuses. First, when men 
register their thoughts wrong, by the inconstancy of the signification of 
their words; by which they register for their conception, that which they 
never conceived, gnd so Receive themseftes. Secondly, when they use 
words metaphorically ; that is, in other sense than that they are ordained 
for j and thereby deceive others. Thirdly, by words, when -they declare 
that to be their will, wbicl*is not. Fourthly, when they use them to grieve 
one another} for seeing Nature hath armed living creatures, some with 
teeth, some with horns, and some with hands, to grieve ai^enemy. it is but an 
abuse of speech, to grieve hirin with the tongue, unless it be one whom we are 
obliged lo govern; and then it is not to t, iewft, but to correct and amend. 

The manner how speech serveth to the\emembrance of the consequence 
of causes and effects, consisteth in the imposing of “names,” and the 
, “ connection” of them. ♦* • ' 

’ Of names, some are 
“JPeter,” “John/* * 4 thls 

many'things, “man,” “horse,” “tree;” every of which, though bufeVpihe 
name, Is nevertheless the name of divers particular things; in rtespecf-j^kU: 
which together, it is called an “universal”; there being nothingthe 
world universal but names; for the things named are every one oif them 
individual and singular. "i-'V 

One universal napte is imposed on matty things, for their similitude in 
soipeoquafiity, or other accident; and whereas a proper name brifigeth to 
nun4 one thing only, urjfrersals recall any one of those many.' 1 f 
And of names universal, some are of more, and some of less extent j the 
huger c:mipfiellendu% the less large; and seme again of Cqu&l extent, 
cxNB^prtdkeytaingeach other redproewy. An for example; the name ** body” 
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is of largei signiJicaiion than the word “man/’ and comprehended! it; and 
the names “man” and ‘‘rational/’ are of equal extent, comprehending 
mutually one another. But heie we must take notice, that by a name is 
not always understood, as in grammar, one only word; but sometimes, by 
circumlocution, many words together, For all these words, “he that in 
his actions observeth the laws of Ins country/’ make but one name, equiva* 
lent to this one word, “just.” * 

By this imposition of names, some of larger, some fjf stricter signification, 
mc turn the reckoning of the consequences of things imagined in the mind, 
into a reckoning of the consequences of appellations. For example : a man 
that hath no use of speech at all, such as is born and remains perfectly 
deaf and dumb, if he set before his eyes a triangle, and by it two riglil 
angles, such as aie the comers of a square figure, he may, by mediation, 
compare and find, that the three angles of that triangle, are equal to those 
two right angles that stand by it. But if another triangle be shown him, 
different in sliqpe from the fonnci, he cannot know, without a new labour, 
whether the tinee angles of that also be equal to the same. But he that 
hath the use of wouls, when he observes, that such equality was consequent, 
not to the length of the sides, nor to any other particular thing in his 
triangle ; but only to this, that llic sides were straight, and the angles three ; 
and that that was all, for which he named it a triangle ; will boldly conclude 
universally, that such equality of angles is in all triangles whatsoever; and 
register his invention in these general terms, “every triangle hath its three 
angles equal to two right angles.” And thus the consequence found in one 
particular, comes to be registered and remembered, as a universal rule, and 

t charges our mental reckoning, of time and place, and delivers us from all 
our of the mind, saving the fiist, and makes that whtfch was found true 
“here,” and “ now,” to be true in “all times ” and “ place**.” 

But the use of words in registering our Lhoughts is in nothing so evident 
as m numbering. A natural fool that could never learn by heart the Older 
of numeral words, as “one,” “ fwo,” and “ three,” may observe everystroke 
of the clock, and nod tO|it, or say “one,” “one,” “one,” but can never 
know what hour it strikes. And it seems, there was a time when those names 
of number were not in use ; and fhen were fain anply tjheir fingers of one or 
both hands, to those things they desired to keep stvcount of *, and that thence 
it proceeded, that now our numeral woids are but ten, in any nation, and 
in some but five; and then they begin again, f And he that can tell ten, if 
he recite them out of order, will lose himself, and not know when he has 
done. Much less will he be able to add, and subtract, and perform all 
other operations of arithtnetic. So that without woids there is no possibility 
of reckoning of numbers ; much less of magnitudes, of swiftness, of force, and 
other thing* the reckonings whereof are necessary to the being, or well¬ 
being of mankind. 

When two names are joined together into a consequence, or affirmation, 
as thus, “ a man is a living creature ;”or thus, **if he be a man, he is a living 
creature \ ” if the latter name, “ livinn creature,” signify all that the former 
name ‘‘man ” signified), then the affirmation, or consequence, is “true/’ 
otherwise “ false.” For “ true ” and “ false ” are attributes of speech, not 
of things. And where speech is not, there is neither “ truth ” nor “false¬ 
hood “ error ” there may toe, as when we expect that which shall not be, 
or suspect what has not been; hut in neither case can a man be charged 
With untruth. 9 •> 

Seeing then that truth consistent in the right ordering of names in Our 
affirmations, a man that seeketh precise truth hasMeed to remember what 
every name he uses stands for, and to place it accordingly. Of else he will 
find himself entangled in words, as a bird in lime twigs, th" more he strug* 
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gles the more belimed. And therefore il geometry, which is the only 
science that it hath pleased God hitherto to bestow .on mankind, men begin 
at settling the significations of their words; which settling of significations 
they call "definitions,” and place them in the beginning of their reckoning. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any man that aspires to true 
knowledge, to examine the definitions of former authors; and either to cor¬ 
rect them, where they are negligently set down, or to make them himself. 
For the errors of definitions multiply themselves according as the reckoning 
pioceeds, and lead mdi into absurdities, which at last they see, but cannot 
avoid, without reckoning anew from the beginning, in which lies the foun¬ 
dation of their errors. From whence it happens, that they which trust to 
books do as they that cast up many little sums into a greater, without 
considering whether those little sums were rightly cast up or not; and at 
last finding the error visible, and not mistrusting their first grounds, know 
not which way to clear themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their 
books ; as birds that entering by the chimney, and finding themselves 
enclosed in a chamber, flutter at.the false light of a glass wlhdow, for w'ant 
of wit to consider which way they came in, So that in the right definition 
of names lies the first use of speech ; which is the acquisition of science : 
and in wrong, or no definitions, lies the first abuse ; from which proceed all 
false and senseless tenets ; which make those men that take their instruction 
from the authority of books, and not from their own meditation, to be as 
much below the condition of ignorant men, as men endued with true science 
are above it, F'or between true science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance 
is in the middle, Natural sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. 
Nature itself cannot err ; and as men abound in copiousness of language, so 
they become more wise, or more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible 
without letters for any man to become either excellently wise, or, unless his 
memory be hurt by disease or ill constitution of organs, excellently foolish. 
For words are wise men’s counters, they do but reck<yi by them ; but they 
are the money of fools, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a 
Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other doctor whatsoever, if but a man, 

“ Subject to names,” is whatsoever can enter into or be considered in an 
account, and be added one to another to*make a sum, or subtracted one 
from another and lfcave a remainder. The Latins called accounts .of money 
rationes , and accounting ratiocinatio; and that which we in bills or books 
of account call “ items,” they call novtina, that is “ names ; ” and thence 
it seems to proceed, that tney extended the word “ ratio ” to the faculty of 
reckoning in all other things. The Greeks have but one word, X6yop, for 
both “ speech ” and “ reason ; ” not that they thought there was no speech 
without reason, but no reasoning without speech: and the act of reasoning 
they called “ syllogism, ” which signified timing up of the Consequences of 
one saying to another. And because the same thing may enter into account 
for divers accidents, their names are, to show that diversity, diversely wrested 
and diversified. This diversity of ttjffi ftay*be reduced to four general 
heads. • 

First, a thing may enter into account for “matter” or “ bodyas 
“living,” “sensible,” “rational,” “hot,” “ cold,” “moved,” “quiet;” 
with all which names the word “matter” ot “ body,” is understood; all 
such being names of matter. 

Secqndly, it may enter into account,-or be considered, for some accident 
or quality which we conceive to be in it; as for “ being moved,” loir “ being 
so long,’; for “ beinjj hot,” &c. ; atuj then, of the name of the thing itself, 
by a*l»ttle change or wresting, we make a name for that acddent/which we 
consider fund for “living ,put into the account “life;” for, “moved,” 
M potion $ ” fit “hot,” “heat j" for “long,” “length,” an4 the like: and 
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all such names are the names of the accidents and properties by which one 
matter and body is distinguished from another. These are called “ names 
abstract,” because severed, not from matter, but from the account Of 
matter. 

Thirdly, we bring into account the properties of our own bodies, whereby 
wc make such distinction ; as when anything is seen by us, we reckon not 
the thing itself, but the sight, the colour, the idea of it in the fancy: and 
when anything is heard, we reckon it not, but the hearing or souna only, 
which is our fancy or conception of it by the ear; and such are names of 
fancies. * 

Fourthly, we bring mto account, consider, and give names, to “ names ” 
themselves, and to “speeches:” for “general,” “universal," “special,” 
“equivocal,” are names of names. And “affirmation,” “interrogation,” 
“commandment,” “narration,” ‘‘syllogism,” “sermon,” “elation*" and 
many other such, are names of speeches And this is all the variety of 
names “positive ; ” which are put to mark somewhat which is in Nature, or 
may be feigned by the mind of man, as bodies that are, or may be con¬ 
ceived to be ; of of bodies, the properties that are, or may be feigned to 
be; or woids and speech. 

There be also other names, called “negative,” which are notes to signify 
that a word is not the name of the thing in question j as these words, 
“nothing,” “no man,” “infinite,” “ indocible, “three want four," and 
the like; which are nevertheless of use in reckoning, or in correcting of 
reckoning, and call to mind our past cogitations, though they be not names 
of anything, because they make us refuse to admit of names not rightly 
used. 


All other names are but insignificant sounds; and those of two sorts. 
One when they are new, and yet their meaning not explained by definition ; 
whereof there have been abundance coined by schoolmen, and pulled 
philosophers. 

Another, when mei^pvake a name of two names, whose significations arc 
contradictory and inconsistent; as this name, an “ incorporeal body,’ or, 
which is all one, an “ incorporeal substance,” and a great number m m. 
For whensoever any affirmation is false, the two names of which it is com¬ 
posed, put together and made on*> signify nothing it all., For csample, if 
it be a false affirmation to say “a quadrangle is round,”‘the word “round 
quadrangle ” signifies nothing, but is a mere sound. So likewise, if it be 
false to say that virtue can be poured, or blown^up and down, the words 
“ inpoured virtue,” “inblown virtue,” are as absurd and insignificant as a 
“ round quadrangle,” And therefore you shall hardly meet with a senseless 
and insignificant wdtd, that is not made up of some Latin or Greek names, 
A Frenchman seldom hears our Saviour called by the name of parole, 
but by the name of verbe often; j<jt verbe and parole differ no more, but 
that °uc is Latin, the other French. 

When a man, upon the hearing of any speech, hath these thoughts which 
the Words of that speech afcd fheir connection Were ordained and conrti* 
tuted to signify, then he is said to % understand it: “understanding” 
being nothin.: else but Conception caused by speech. And therefore if 
sperm be Jwttsumt to man, as for aught I know it is, then is understanding 
Peculiar also. And therefore of absurd and false affirmations, in 

case they be universal, there can be no understanding; though many think 
tb$r understand then, When they do but repeat the words softly, or con 
the m in their mind. ® 

,"what kinds of speeches signify the appetites, aversions, and passions of 
s mind j and of their tee and abuse, I shall speak when I have spoken 
of the passions.*' 
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The names of such things as affect us, that is, which please and displease 
us, because all men be not alike affected with the same thing, nor the same 
man at all times are in the common discourses of men of “ inconstant" 
signification. For seeing all names are imposed to signify our conceptions, 
and all our affections are bur conceptions, when we conceive the same 
things differently, we can hardly avoid different naming of them. Fot 
though the natuie of ihat we conceive, be the same ; yet the diversity of 
our reception of it, in respect, of different constitutions of body, and 
prejudices of opinion, gives everything a tincture of our different passions. 
And iherefoie in reasoning a man must take heed of words; which besides 
the signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a signification 
also of the natuie, disposition, and interest of the speaker; such as aic the 
names of virtues and vices; for one man calleth “ wisdom,” what another 
callet^ “fear; ” and one “ cmelty,” what another “ justice ; ” one “prodi¬ 
gality,” what another “magnanimity;” and one “gravity,” what anothei 
“ stupidity,” &c. And therefore such names can never be true grounds of 
any ratiocination. No more can metaphors, and tropes of speech ; but 
these are less dangerous, because they profess their inconstancy; which the 
other do not. 


CHAPTER V.“ 

Of Reason and Science. 

When a man “ teasoneth,” he doe^ nothing else but conceive a.sum total, 
fiom “ addition ” of parcels ; or conceive a remainder, from “ subtraction ” 
M one sum froi.# auother; which, if it be done by words, is conceiving of 
ti. « w .i i ’■ ncc of the names of all the parts, to the name of the whole; or 
of the whole and one part, to the name of the other part, 
n some things, as in numbers, besides adding and ^lbtracting, 
ui operations, as “multiplying” and “dividing,” yet they are 
)t multiplication is but adding toother of things equal ; and 
l subtracting of one thing, as often as we can. These operations 
a, .ident to numbers only, but to«nll manner of things that can be 
aduLu 'ogether, dhd taken one out of another. For as arithmeticians teach 
to add and subtract in ‘‘numbers,” so the geometricians teach the same 
in “lines,” “figures,” aplid and superficial, “angles,” “proportions,” 
“times,” degrees of “swiftness,” “force,” “power,” and the like; the 
logicians teach the same in “consequences of words,” adding together two 
“names” to make an “affirmation,” and two “affiliations”” to make a 
“ syllogism ; ” and “many syllogisms” to make a “demonstration y” and 
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what is “right ” and “throng” in tic actfbn#of private men. In sum, in 
■what matter soever there is place for “ addition Tand “ subtraction,” there 
also is place for “ reasonand where these hawno place, there “ reason 
has nothing at all to do. 

Out of ml which we may define, that is to say determine, what that is, 
which is meant by this word “ reason,” when we reckon it amongst the 
faculties o$ the mind. For “ reason,” in this sense, is nothing but “ reckon¬ 
ing,“ that is adding and subtracting, of the consequences of general names 
agrge&upon for the “ marking ” and “ signifying ” of our thoughts; I say 
“ marking” them when we reckon by ourselves, and “signifying,” when 
we demonstrate or approve our reckonings to other men. 
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And, as in arithmetic, unpractised men roust* and professofs themsfelVeS 
may often, err, and cast up ialse f : so also in any other subject of reasoning 
the ablest, most attentive, and most practised men may deceive themselves, 
and infei false conclusions; not but that reason itself is always right * cason, 
as well as arithmetic is a certain and infallible art: but no one man's 
reason, nor the reason of any one number of men, makes the certainty ; no 
moie than an account is therefore well cast up, because a great many men 
have unanimously approved it. And therefore, as when there is a contro¬ 
versy in an account, the parties must by their own accord set up, for right 
1 cason, the leason of some arbitrator, or judge, to whose sentence they will 
both stand, or their coptioveisy must either come to bfows, or be undecided, 
for want of a right reason constituted by Nature; so i-. it also in all debates 
of what kind socvei. And when men that think themselves wiser than nil 
others, clamour and demand right reason for judge, yet seek no more, but 
that things should be determined by no other men’s reason but their pwn, it 
is as intolerable in the society of men, as it is in play after trump is turned, 
to use for trump on every occasion, that suit whereof they have moat in 
their hand. Foi they do nothing else, that will have every of their passions, 
as it comes to blar sway in them, to be taken for right reason, ana that in 
their own controversies: bewiaymg their want of rigid reason, by the claim 
they lay to it. 

The use and end of reason is not the finding of the sum and truth of one, 
or a few consccjuences, 1 emote from the first definitions, and settled signi¬ 
fications of names, but to begin at these, and proceed from one consequence 
to another. For theie can be no certainty of the last conclusion, without a 
certainty of all those affirmations and negations on which it was grounded 
and inferred. As when a muster of a family, in taking an account, casteth 
up the sums of all the bills of expense into one sum, and not regarding how 
each bill is summed up by those that give them in accotfUt, nor what it is 
he pays for, he advantages himself no more than if he allowed the account 
in gross, trusting to every of the accountants’ skill and honesty : so also in 
reasoning, of all othef things, he that takes up conclusions on the trust o{ 
authors, and doth not fetch them from the first items in every reckoning, 
which are the significations of names settled by definitions, loses his labour, 
and does not know anything, but only believeth. 

When a man reckons without the use of wor^Js, which may be done in 
paiticular things, as when upon the sight of any one tfiing, we conjecture 
what was likely to have preceded, or is likely to fohow upon it; if that 
which he thought likely to follow, follows not^or that which he thought 
likely to have preceded it, hath not preceded it, this is called “^error 10 
which even the most prudent men are subject. But when we* reason in 
words of general Signification, and fail upon a general inference which 
is false, though it be commonly called“ error,” it is indeed an “absurdity,” 
or senseless speech. For error istbut a deception, in presuming that some¬ 
what is past, or to come ; of which, though it were not past, or not to come, 
yet there was no impossibility discoverable. But when we make a general 
assertion, unless it be a tftie bne, the possibility of it is inconceivable. 
And words wheteby we conceive nothing but the sound, are those we call 
“absurd,” “insignificant,” and “nonsense.” And therefore if a man 
should talk to me of a * ‘ round quadrangle ; ” or, “ accidents of bread in 
cheese ; ” or, “immaterial substances ;” or of “a free subject j ” “ a free 
will; ” or apy “free,” but free from being hindered by opposition, I should 
not say he were in an error, but that his words were without meaning, that 
jus to say, absurd. 

I have said before, in the second chapter, that a man did excel all other 
animals in this faculty*, that when he conceived anything whatsoever, he 
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was Apt to inquire the consequences of it, and what effects he could do 
with it. And now I add this other degree ci the same excellence, that he 
call by words reduce the consequences he finds to general rules, called 
“theorems,” or " aphorisms ; ” that is, he can reason, or reckon, not only 
in number, but in all other things, whereof one may be added unto, or 
subtracted fiom another. 

But this privilege is allayed by another ; and that is, by the privilege of 
absurdity ; to which no living creature is subject, but man only. And of 
men, those are of all most subject to it, that profess philosophy. For it is 
most true that Cicero sauth of them somewhere; that there can be nothing 
so absurd, but rnay oe found in the books of philosophers. And the 
reason is manifest. For there is not one of them that begins his latioci- 
nation fiom the definitions, or explications of the names they are to use ; 
which is a method that hath been used only in geometry; whose conclu¬ 
sions hav^ thereby been made indisputable. 

I . The first cause of absurd conclusions I ascribe to the want of method; 
in llmt they begin not their ratiocination from definitions; that is, from 
settled |ignifications of their words; as if they could cast account, without 
knowing the value of the numeral words “one,” “two,” and “three.” 

And whereas all bodies enter into account upon divers considerations, 
which I have mentioned in the precedent chapter; these considerations 
being diversely named, divers absurdities proceed from the confusion, and 
unfit connection of their names into assertions. And therefore, 

II. The .second cause of absurd assertions, I ascribe to the giving of 
names of “bodies ” to “ accidents or of “accidents” to “.bodies ?” as 
ihey do that say, “ faith is infused,” or “inspired;” when nothing can 
be “ poured ” or “breathed ” into anything, but body ; and that “exten¬ 
sion ” is “ body ; ” that “ phantasms ” are “ spirits,” &c. . 

ill. The third I ascribe to the giving of the names of the “ accidents ” of 
“bodies without us,” to the “accidents” of our “own bodies;” as they 
do that say, “ the colour is in the body; ” “ the sound is in the air,” Ac. 

iv. The fourth, to the giving of the names of “bodifc ” to “ names,” or 
“speeches ;” as they do that say, that “there be things universal;” that 
“ a living creature is genus,” or “ a geneial thing,”a&c. 

v. The fifth, to the giving of the names of “ accidents ” to “names” 
and “speeches;'’ as .they ^lo that say, "*the nature of a thing is,, its 
definition ; a man’s command is his will; ” and the Like. 

VI. The sixth, to the gse of metaphors, hopes, and other rhetorical 
figures, instead of words pmpper. For though it be lawful 1o say, for 
example, in common speech, “the way goeth, or leadeth hither or thither; ” 
“the prove™ says this or that,” wheieas ways cannot go, nor proveibs 
speak; yet in reckoning, and seeking Of tfuth, such speeches are not to be 
admitted. 

vh. The seventh, to names that signify nothing ; but are taken up and 
learned by rote from the schools, as “nypostatical,” “ transubstantiate,” 
“ datum bstantiate,” “eternal-now,” aiidU v <s li^e canting of schoolmen. 

To him that cau^ avoid these things it is not easy to fall into any absurdity, 
unless it be by the length of an account; wherein 1$ may peihaps forget 
what went before. For all men by nature reason alike, afid well, when 
they nave good principles. For who is so stupid, as both to mistake in 
geometry, and also to persist in it, when another detects his error to him,? 

Jly tliis it appears that reason is not, as sense and memory, born with us; 
nor gotteif by experience only, as prudence is? but attained by industry? 
first m au^im posing of,names ; and secondly by getting a good and orderly 
method 4n proceeding from the elements, which are names, to assertions 
madtj by connection of one of them to another ?. and $0 to syllogisms, which 
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are the connections of one assertion to another, till we come to a knowledge 
of all the consequences of nafnes appertaining to the subject in hand ; and 
that is it, men cal 1 “ science.” And whereas sense and memory are but 
knowledge of fact, which is a thing past and irrevocable. “Science” is 
the knowledge of consequences, and dependence of one fact upoh another! 
by which, out of that we can presently do, we know how to do something 
else when we will, or the like another time; because when we see how any¬ 
thing comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner ; when the like 
causes come into our power, we see how to make it produce the like 
effects. • 

Children therefore are not endued with reason at all, till they have 
attained the use of speech; but are called reasonable creatures, for the 
possibility apparent of having the use of reason in time to come. And the 
-most part of men, though they have the use of reasoning a little way, as in 
numbering to some degree ; yet it serves them to little use in coihmon life j 
in which they govern themselves, Some better, some worse, according to 
their differences of experience, quickness of memory, and inclinations to 
several ends 1 but specially according to good or evil fortune, and the errors 
of one another. For as for “science,” or certain lules of their actions, 
they are so far from it, that they know not what it is. Geometry they have 
thought conjuring: but for other sciences, they who have not been taught 
the beginnings and some progress in them, that they may see how they be 
acquired and generated, are m this point like children, that having no 
thought of generation, are made believe by the women that their biothers 
and sisters are not born, but found in the garden. 

But yet they that have no “ science,” are in bettei and nobler condition, 
with their natural prudence ; than men, that by mis-reasoning, or by trust¬ 
ing them that reason wrong, fall upon false and absurd general rules. For 
ignorance of causes, and of rules, does not set men so far out of their way, 
as relying on false rales, and taking for causes of what they aspire to, those, 
that ore not so, but rather causes of the contrary. 

To Conclude, the light of human minds is perspicuous words, but by 
exact definitions first-snuffed, and purged from ambiguity ; “reason” is 
the “ pace increase of “ science,* the “ way ; ” and the benefit of man¬ 
kind, the “end.” And, oncthe contrary, met-phors, and senseless and 
ambiguous Words, arc like ignes Jatm ; and reasoning upon them is 
wandering amongst innumerable absurdities * and their end, contention and 
sedition, or contempt. . * 

As much experience, Is “prudence; “ .<4 is much scieira “sapience.” 
1" or though we usually have one name of wisdom for thelr both, yet the 
Lal.ns did alwfiyf distinguish between pmdmtia and sapmitia { ascribing 
the former to experience, the latter to science. But to make their difference 
appear more clearly, let us suppose one man endued with an excellent 
natural use and dexterity iu handling his arms ; and another to have added 
that dexterity, an acquired science, of where he can offend, or be 
offended by his adversary, fc in every possible) posture or guard s the ability 
of the former, would be to the abilky of the latter, as ptwenee to sapience ; 
both useful; but the latter infallible. But they that trusting only to the 
^kmity of hooks follow the blind blindly, are like him that* trusting to 
the false rules of a master of fence, ventures presumptuously upon an 
adversary, that either kills or disgraces him. 

The signs Of sconce are, some certain and infallible} some, uncertain. 
Certain, when be that pretendeth the science of anything, can teach the 
Same; that is to *ay, demonstrate the truth dtereof perspicuously to 
another? ■when only some particular events answer tp his 

'pretence, and ngKM may occasions prove so as he says they must. Sign* 
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of prudence are all uncertain; because to observe by experience, ancl 
remember all circumstances that may alter ^he success, is impossible. But 
in any business, whereof a man has not infallible science to proceed by; to 
forsake his own natural judgment, and be guided by general sentences read 
in authors, and subject to many exceptions, is a sign of folly, and generally 
Scorned by the name of pedantry. And eyen of those men themselves, 
that in councils of the commonwealth love to show their reading of politics 
and history, very few do it in their domestic affairs, where their particular 
interest concerned; having prudence enough for their private affairs ; but 
in public they study more the reputation of their own wit, than the success 
of pother's business, # 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Interior Beginnings Of Voluntary Motions; commonly called the 
Passions; and the Speeches by which they are expressed. 

There be in animals, two sorts* of “ motions ” peculiar to them : one called 
“ vital; ” begun in generation, and continued without interruption through 
their whole life ; such as are the “course” of the “blood,” the “pulse,” 
the “breathing,” the “concoction, nutrition, excretion,” &c., to which 
mptions there needs no help of imagination : the other is “animal motion,” 
otherwise called “voluntary motion ; ” as to “go,”to “speak,”to “move” 
any of our limbs, in such manner ns is first fancied in our minds. That 
sense is motion m the organs and interior parts of man’s body, caused by the 
action of the things we see, hear, &c. ; and that fancy is but the relics of the 
same motion, remaining after sense, has been already, seen in the first and 
second chapters. And because “ going,” “ speaking,” and the like voluntiuy 
motions, depend always upon a precedent thought of “ whither,” “ w hich 
way,” and “ what; ” it is evident, that the imagination is the first Internal 
beginning of all voluntary motion. And although unstudied men do not con¬ 
ceive any motion at all to be there, where the thingjuioved is invisible; or the 
space it is moved in is, for the shortness of it, insensible; yet that doth not 
hinder, but that suejt motiqps are. For let a space be never so little, that 
which is moved over a greater space, whereof that little one is part, must 
first be moved over that. .These small beginnings of motion, within the body 
of man, before they appear in walking, speaking* striking, and other visible 
actions, are^commonly called “ endeavour.” 

This endeavour',. wh^n it is toward something which causes it, is called 
< “appetite,” or “desire}” the latter, being the general name; and the 
Other oftentimea restrained to signify the desire of food, namely “ hunger ” 
and. “ thirst,” And when the endeavour is frojnward something, it is 
generally called “aversion.” These words, “ appetite” and “aversion,” 
' We have from the Latins j and they be# erf ^hem signify the motions, one 
Of approaching, the other of retiring. So also do. the Greek words for the 
same, which are opph and &fapy,i). Bor Nature itself does often press upon 
men those truths, which afterwards, when they look for somewhat beyond 
Nature, they stumble at. For the schools find in mere appetite to go, or 
move, ifb actual motipriat alt: hut because some n>oi ion they must acknow¬ 
ledge, they call it metaphptical motion ; widen is but an absurd speepli: for 
though WPrds may be called metaphorical, bpdies and motions cannpl, 

That Which men %sire, they are al»o said to “ love : ” and to ‘‘hate’’ 
those for which they have aversion. So that desire and love-arp the 
same f sjive that by desire, we always signify the absence' of the 
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object; by love most commonly the presence of the same. So also by 
aversion, we signify the abseace; and by hate, the presenceof the object 

Of appetites and aversions,’ some are born with men ; as appetite of food, 
appetite of excretion, and exoneration, which may also and more properly 
be called aversions, from somewhat they feel in their bodies; and some 
other appetites, not many. The rest, which are appetites of particular 
things, proceed from experience, and trial of their effects upon themselves 
or other men. For of things we know not at all, or believe not to be, we 
can have no further desire than to taste and try. But. aversion we have for 
things, not only which we know have hurt us, but also that we do not know 
whether they will hurt us, or not. 

Those things which we neither desire, nor hate, we are said to 
“contemn;” “contempt” being nothing else but an immobility, or con¬ 
tumacy of the heart, ih resisting the action of certain things ; and proceeding 
from that the heart is already moved otherwise, by other more potent 
objects ; or from want of experience of them. 

And because She constitution of a man’s body is in continual mutation, i: 
is impossible that all the same things should always cause in him the samo 
appetites and aversions: much less can all men consent, in the desire of 
almost any one and the same objeet. 

But whatsoever is the object of any man's appetite or desire, that is it 
which he for his part calleth "good:” and the object of his hate and 
aversion, "evil;” and of his contempt, "vile ” and "inconsiderable.” For 
these words of good, evil, and contemptible, are ever used with relation to 
the person that,useth them: there being nothing simply and absolutely so; 
nor any common rule of good and evil, to be taken from the nature of the 
objects themselves; but from the person of the man, where there is no 
commonwealth ; or, in a commonwealth, from the person that representeth 
it; or from an arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by consent 
set up, and make his' sentence the rule thereof. 

The Latin tongue Has two words, whose significations approach to those 
of good and evil; but are not precisely the same; and those are pulchrum 
ana turpe. Whereof th#' former signifies that, which by somg apparent 
signs promiseth good ; and the letter, that which p j omiseth evil, But in 
our tongue we have not so general names to expless them by. But for puU 
thrum we say in some things, “ fair; ” in others, " beautiful,” or " hand¬ 
some,” or “gallant,” or "honourable,” or "comely,” or “ amiable; ” and 
tarturpe, “foul,” “deformed," “ugly,” “base,” ^nauseous,” and the like, as 
the subject shall require; all which words, in their proper places, signify 
nothing else hut the “ mien,” or countenance, that promiseth good and evil. 
So that of good there be three kinds; good in the promise, that is pulchrum ; 
good in effect, as the end desired, t *vhich is called jutundum, x 1 delightful 
and good as the means, which is called utile, " profitable and as many of 
evil: for “ evil ” in promise, is that they call turpe; evil in effect, and end, 
is mttlistmu “ unpleasant,troublesome •’* anti evil in the means, inuiil", 
"unprofitable,” “hurtful.” . 

M,' in sfense, that which is really within us, is, as I have said before, only 
motion, battsea by the action of external objects, but in appareftce ; to the 
eight, lighfraod colour; to the ear, sound ; to the nostril, odour, &c. i so, 
when the action of the same object is continued from the eyes, fears, and 
other organs to the heart, the real effect there is nothing hut motioivot. 
.endeavour ; which consisteth in appetite, or aversion, to orlrom the object 
moving. But theapparence, or sense of that motion»*is tnstfc we either call 
"delight,” or " trouble of mind.” 

Ibis motion, which is called appetite, and for the flpparence of it 
4t delight** and “ s^egwsth ip be a corroboration ofi$tyl motion, an^ 
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a help thereunto; anrl therefore such things’ as caused delight, were not 
improperly called jucunda, d jiwando, from helping or foitifying; and the 
contrary rnolesta, “offensive/’ from hindering, and troubling the motion 
vital. 

“ Pleasure ” therefore, or “ delight,” is the apparence, or sense of good; 
and “ molestation,” or “ displeasure,” the apparence, or sense of evil. And 
consequently all appetite, desire, and Jove, is accompanied with some 
delight more or less; and all hatred and aversion, with more or less dis¬ 
pleasure and offence. •** 

Of pleasures or delights, some arise from the sense of an object present ; 
and those may be called “ pleasure of sense ; ” the word “sensual, as it is 
used by those only that condemn them, having no place till there be laws. 
Of this kind are all oneralions and exonerations of the body ; as also all 
that is pleasant, in the “ sight,” “hearing,” “smell,” “ taste,” or “touch.” 
Others arise from the expectation, that proceeds from foresight of the 
cud, or consequence of things ; whether those things in the sense please or 
displease. And these are “pleasures of the mind” of himthat draweth 
those consequences, and are generally called “joy.” In the like manner, 
displeasu' t are some in the sense, and called “pain others in the expec¬ 
tation of consequences, and are called “ grief.” 

These simple passions called “appetite,” desire,” “love,” “aversion,” 
“hate,” “joy,” and “griel,” have their names for divers considerations 
diversified. As first, when they one succeed another, they are diversely 
called from the opinion men have of the likelihood of attaining what they 
iesire. Seen- Hy, from the object loved or hated. Thirdly, from the con¬ 
sideration any of them together. Fourthly, from the alteration or 

succession .if. 

For “appetite,” with an opinion of attaining, is called “hope.” 

The same, without such opinion, “despair.” 

“ Aver'ion,” with opinion of “ hurt ” from the'object, “ fear.” 

Ibe same, with hope of avoiding that hurt by resistance, “ courage.” 

Sudden 'Mirage,” “anger.” 

Cunsaij' hope," “ confidence ” of ourselves. 1 

t '-instant “ despair,” “ diffidence ” of ourselves. 

1 Anger ” for great hurt d *->ne to another, when we conceive the same to 
be done by injury, “indignation.” 

“ Desire” of good to another, “benevolence,” “good will,” “charity.” 
If to man generally, “good-aattire." 

“ Desire ” of riches, “ covetousness a name used always in significa¬ 
tion of blame ; became men contending for them, are displeased wuh one 
another attaining them; though the desire in itself, be to be blamed, or 
allowed, according to the means by which f? ^sc riches are sought. 

“Desire”of office, or. precedence, “ambition:” a name used also in 
the woisc sense, for the reason before mentioned. 

“ Desire ” of things that conduce but a little our ends, and fear of 
tilings that are but of little hindrance, “ pusillanimity.” 

“ Contempt ” of little helps and hindrances, “ magnanimity.” 

“ Magnanimity,” in danger of death or wounds, “valour,” “fortitude.” 

“Magnanimity ” in the use of riches, “ liberality,” 

“Pusillanimity” in the same, “wretchedness,” “miserableness,” or 
, “ parsimony ; ” as it is liked or disliked. 

“ Dove ” of persons for society, “ kindness.” 

“ Love” of pettsonsdor pleasing the sense only, “ natural lust.” 

of the same, acquired from tumination, that is, imagination of 
pleasure past, 1 ‘ luxury. ” 

u Love ” of ope singularly, wifh desire \o be singularly beloved, “ the 
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passion of love.” The saws, With fear that the love ia not mutual, 
“ jealousy.” 

“ Desire,” by doing hurt to another, to make him condemn some feet of 
his own, “ revengefulness.” 

“Desire ” to know why, and how, “curiosity ; ” such as Is in no living 
creature but “man: ” so that man is distinguished, not only by his reason, 
but also by this singular passion from other “ animals; ” in whom the 
appetite of food, and other pleasures of sense, by piedommance, take away 
the care of knowing causes; which » a lust of the mind, that by a per¬ 
se veiance of delict in the continual and indefatigable generation of know¬ 
ledge, exc'-edeth the short vehemence of any carnal pleasure. 

** Fear ” of power invisible, feigned by tnc mind, or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed, “religion not allowed “superstition.” And When the 
power imagined, is truly such as we imagine, “ true religion,** o 

“ Fear,” without the apprehension of why, or what, “ panic terroi,’* 
called so from the fables that make Pan the author of them; whereas in 
truth, there b always in him that so feareth, first, some appiehensiott of the 
cause, though the rest run away by example, cveiy one supposing hi« 
fellow to know why. And theiefore this passion happens to none but in a 
throng, or multitude of people. 

“Joy,” from apprehension^of novelty, “ admiiation , ” proper tp man, 
because it excites the appetite of knowing the cause. 

“ Joy,’ s arising from imagination of a man*s own power and ability, is 
that exultation of the mind which is called “ glorying: ” which if grounded 
upon the experience of hiS own former actions, is the same with “ confi¬ 
dence : ” but if grounded on the flattery of others, or only supposed by 
himself, for delight m the consequences of it, is called “vain gloiy : ” which 
name is properly given j because a well-grounded “confidence” begetteth 
attempt; whereas the supposing of power does not, and is therefore rightly 
called “vain.” 

“Grief,” fromopinon of want of power, is called “dejection” of mind. 

The “ vain-glory ” which consisteth in the feigning or supposing of 
abilities in ourselves, yjhich we know are not, is most incident to young 
men, and nourished by the histories or fictions of gallant persons; Uqd is 
OOrrdeted, oftentimes by age, aUd employment^ 

“Sadden glory,” is the passion which maketh those “grimaces ” called 
Slaughter } ” and is caused either by some sudden net of their own, that 
ttseth them; or by tho apprehension of uoige deformed thing ip another, 
Comparison whereof they suddenly applaud themselves. And it is in. 
lent most to them, that ate conscious of tnc fewest abilities in themselves; 
Who arc forced to keep themselves tn their own favour, by observing the 
imperfections of other men. And therefore much laughter at the defects of 
others, is a sign of pusillanimity,. For cf great ninth, one of (he proper 
works is, to help and free others from scorn j and compare themselves only 
doth the most able. 

On the contrary, “ sLddla dejection,” i* the passion that caus&'th 
* weeping j“ and is caused by such accidents, as seddenly take away some 
vehement hope K or some prop of their power : and they ana most subject to 
fh fW principally on helps external, such as are women and chiMrnn. 
Thetor^some weep for the jtass of friends; others for their nnfciudoew $ 
bthfem sudden stop made to their thonghts of revenge, by reconci¬ 
liation. JJofc m m eases, both laughter, and weeping, are sudden tno^fens s 
custom ts|fe|i» h them both away. For no mail JaisthSmat old jests; or 
Weeps for ah o ld cafe-iity. 

“Grief,” for jfai Mjtoowry of some defect of ability, is “shame,” or the 
pterion ttofcdiscovmth item in u Washing s ** cposfetefh in the appre* 
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hension of something dishonourable; and is young men is a sign yf the 
love of good reputation, and commendable; in old men it is a sign of the 
same; but because it comes too late, not commendable. 

The “contempt ** of good reputation is called “impudence.** 

“ Grief," for the calamity of another, is “ pity;” and ariseth from the 
imagination that the like calamity may befall himself; and therefore is 
called also “compassion," and in the phrase of this present time a “fellow- 
feeling j" and therefore for calamity arriving from great wickedness, the 
best men have the leas^pity; and for the same calamity, those hate pity, 
that think themselves least obnoxious to the same. 

“ Contempt," or little sense of the calamity of others, is that which men 
call “cruelty;” proceeding from security of their own fortune. For, that 
any mam should take pleasure in other men’s great harms, without other 
end of his own, I do not conceive it possible. 

“Grief,” for the suedess of a competitor in wealth, honour, or olhei 
good, if it be joined with endeavour to enforce our own abilities to equal or 
exceed him, is called “ emulationbut joined with endeavour to supplant, 
or hinder a competitor, “ envy.” ’ 

When in the mind of man, appetites, and aversions, hopes, and fears, 
concerning one and the same thing, arise alternately; and divers good and 
% evil consequences of the doing, or omitting the thing propounded, come 
successively into our thoughts; so that sometimes we have an appetite to 
it; sometimes an aversion from it; sometimes hope to be able to do it; 
sometimes despair, or fear to attempt it; the whole sum of desires, aversions, 
hopes and fears continued till the thing be either done, or thought impos¬ 
sible, is that we call ” deliberation,” *• 

Therefore of things past, there is no “deliberation; ” because manifestly 
impossible to be changed: nor of things known to be impossible, or 
thought so ; because men know, or think, such deliberation vain. But of 
things impossible, which we think possible, we may deliberate; not 
knowing it is in vain. And it is called “deliberation; ” because it is a 
putting an end to the “ liberty ” we had of doing or omitting according to 
our own appetite, or aversion. 0 

This alternate succession of appetites, aversions, hopes and fears, is no 
less in other living creatujps than in min: and therefore beasts also 
deliberate. 

Every “ deliberation ’’ is then said to “ end,” when that whereof they 
deliberate, is either done o%thought impossible ; because till then.we retain 
the liberty of doing or omitting, according to our appetite, or aversion. 

In “deliberation,” the last appetite, or aversion, immediately adhering 
to the action, or to the omission thereof, is that we call thd*“will;” the act, 
not the faculty, of “ willing.’* And beasts that have “ deliberation,'* must 
necessarily also have “will.” The definition of the “will,” given 
Commonly by the schools, that it is a “ rational appetite,” is not good. 
For if it were, then could there be no voluntary act against reason. For a 
“ voluntary act ” 15 that which proceedeth ftbmdhe “ will,” and no other. 
But if instead of a rational appetite, gwe 'shall say an appetite resulting from 
a precedent deliberation, then the definition is the same that I have given 
here, * Will, therefore, is the last appetite in deliberating. And 
though we say in common discourse, a man had a will once to do a thing, 
that nevertheless he forbore to do; yet that is properly but an incUnatfon, 
which makes no action voluntary; because the action depends not PC it» 
but pf the last inclination or appetite, For if the intervenient appetites, 
maki i#y action voluntary; then by the .same reason, 41 Intervenient 
aversions .should make the same action involuntary; and so one arid the 
same action should be both voluntary and involuntary. 
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■ By this it is manifest, that npt only actions that have their beginn ing from 
covetousness, ambition, lust, or other appetites to the thing propounded ; 
But also those that have their beginning from aversion, or fear of those 
consequences that follow the omission, are “voluntary actions.” 

The forms of speech by which the passions are expressed, are partly the 
same, and partly different from those, by which we express our thoughts. 
And first, generally all passions may be expressed “ indicatively ; " as “I 
love,” “ I fear,” “ I joy,” “ I deliberate,” “ I will” “ I command but 
some of them have particular expressions by themselves, which nevertheless 
are not affirmations, unless it be when they serve to make other inferences, 
besides that of the passion they proceed from. Deliberation is. expressed 
“ subjunctively; ” which is £ speech proper to signify suppositions, with 
their consequences: as, “if this be done, then this will follow;” and 
differs not from the language of reasoning, save that reasoning is in general 
words ; but deliberation for the most part is of particulars. The language 
of desire, and aversion, is “imperative;' 5 as “do this, 55 “ forbear that 
which when tlje party is obliged to do, or forbear, is “ command; ” other¬ 
wise “ prayer ; 55 or else “ counsel.” The language of vain-glory, of indig¬ 
nation, pity and revengefulness, “optative:” but of the desire to know, 
there is a peculiar expression, called “interrogative;” as, “what is it,” 
“ when shall it,” “ how is it done,” and “why so? ” other language of the 
passions I find none : for cursing, swearing, reviling, and the like, do not 
signify as speech ; hut as the actions of a tongue accustomed. 

These forms of speech, I say, are expressions, or voluntary significations 
of our passions *. but certain signs they be not; because they may be used 
arbitrarily, whether they that use them have such passions or not. The best 
signs of passions present, are either in the countenance, motions of the body, 
actions, and ends, or aims, which we otherwise know the man to have. 

And because in deliberation, the appetites, and aversions, are raised by 
foresight of the good and evil consequences, and sequels of the action 
whereof we deliberate ; the good or evil effect thereof dependeth on the 
foresight of a long chain of consequences, of which very seldom any man is 
able to see to the end. t But for so far as a man seeth, if the good in those 
consequences be greater than the evil, the whole chain is that which writers 
call “ apparent,” or “seeming^ood.” And cpntiarily, when the evil cx* 
ceedeth the good, the whole is “apparent,” or “seeming evilso that he 
who hath by experience, or reason, the greatest and surest prospect of con¬ 
sequences, deliberates best himself; and is al^fe when he will, to give the 
best counsel unto others. 

“ Continual success ” in obtaining those things which a man from time to 
time desireth, thtt is to pay, continual prospering, is that men call “ felicity 
1 mein the felicity of this life. For there is no such thing as perpetual 
tranquility of mind, while we lUre here; because life itself is but motion, 
and can never be without desire, nor without fear, no more than without 
sense. What kind of felicity God hath ordained to them that devoutly 
honour Him, a man shaS n<? sooner know, than enjoy; being joys, that 
now are as incomprehensible as ^he word of school-men “beatifical 
vision ” is unintelligible. ' 

. The form of speech whereby men signify their opinion of the goodness of 
anything^“praise.” That whereby they signify the power and greatness 
of anything is " magnifying.” And that wheteby they signify tbes opinion 
they have m a man’s felicity, is by the Greeks called /iajcqpnr/nfe, for which 
-we have m'tisdm in our tongue. And thus much is sufficient lor the presept 
, purpose, to have been said of the “passions.” “ < 
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CHAPTER VII. 

0/" the Ends, or Resolutions of Discourse. 

Of all “ discourse,” governed by desire of knowledge, there is at last an 
"end,” either by attaining, or by giving over. And in the chain of dis¬ 
course, wheresoever ifcbe inteirupted, there is an end for that time. 

If the discourse be merely mental, it consisteth of thoughts that the thing 
will be, and will not be ; or that it has been, and has not been, alternately. 
So that wheresoever you break off the chain of a man’s discourse, you leave 
him in a presumption of “ it will be,” or, “it will not be;” or, “it has 
been,”«or, “has not been,” All which is “opinion.” And that which is 
alternate appetite, in deliberating concerning good and evil; the same is 
alternate opinion, in the enquiry of the truth of “ past,” and “ future.” And 
as the last appetite in deliberation, is called the “ will,” so the last opinion 
in search of the truth of past, and future, isoiftled the “ judgment,” or “leso- 
lute ” and “ final sentence ” of him that “ discoursetli. And as the whole 
chain of appetites alternate, in the question of good, or bad, is called “de¬ 
liberation ; ’ so the whole chain of opinions alternate, in the question 
of true, or false, is called “ doubt.” 

No discourse whatsoever can end in absolute knowledge of fact, past or 
to come. For, as for the knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ; and ever 
after, memory. And for the knowledge of consequence, which I have said 
before is called science, it is not absolute, but conditional. No man 
can know by discourse, that this or that is, has been, or will be ; which is 
to know absolutely; but only, that if this be, that is ; if this has been, that 
has been ; if this shall be, that shall be ; which is to know conditionally , 
and that not the consequence of one thing to another, Jpnt of one name of a 
thing to another name of the same thing. 

And therefore, when the discourse is put into speech, and begins with the 
definitions of words, and proceeds by connection^of the same into general 
affirmations, and of these again into syllogif^ns; the end or last sum is called 
the conclusion, ausl the thought of the mind by it signified, is that con¬ 
ditional knowledge, or knowledge of the consequence of woids, which 
is commonly ealled “ science.” But if the first ground of such discourse, be 
not definitions; or if the tlefmitions be not rightly joined together into 
syllogisms, Lhen the end or conclusion, is again “opinion,’’ namely of the 
truth of somewhat said, though sometimes in absurd and. senseless words, 
without possibility of being understood. When two or more men know of 
one and the same fact, they are said to be**’ conscious ” of it one to another; 
which is as much as to know it together. And because such are fittest 
Witnesses of the facts of one another, or of a tliiul: it was, and ever will be, 
reputed a very evil act, for^my man to speak against his “conscience : ” or 
to corrupt or force another so to do : insomuch that the plea of conscience 
has been always hearkened unto vefy diligently in all times. Afterwards, 
men made use of the same word metaphorically, for the knowledge of their 
own secret facts, and secret thoughts; and therefore it is rhetorically said* 
that the conscience is thousand witnesses. And last of all, men vehe¬ 
mently in love with their own-new opinions, though never so absurd, and 
obstinately bent to maintain them, gave those their opinions also that 
reverenced nan/! of*conscience, as if they would have it seem unlawful to 
chaise or speak against them; undso pretend to know they are true, when 
they know at most, but that they think so. ; ir 

When a mauls discourse beginueth not at definitions, it beginneth either 
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at some other contemplation of his own, and then it Is sttU called opinion $ 
or it beginnelh at some saying of another, of whose ability to know 
the truth, and of whose honesty m not deceiving, hedoubtethnot: and then 
the discourse is not so much concerning the thing, as the person ; and the 
resolution is called “ belief,” and “ laith: ” “faith,” in the man, “ belief,” 
both of the man, and of the truth of what he says. So that in 
belief are two opinions ; one of the saying oF the man, the other of his 
virtue. To “ have faith in,” or “ trust to,” or “ belieye a man,” signify the 
same thing ;' namely, an opinion of the veracity of the man: but to 
“ believe what is said,” signifieth only an opinion of the t^ith of the saying. 
But we are to observe that this phrase, “1 believe in,” as also the 
Latin, credo in, and the Greek, wumuw hp, aie never used but in the 
wiitings of divines. Instead of them, in other writings are put, “ I believe 
him,” “ I trust him ; ” “ I have faith in him; ” “I rely on him j ” and in 
Latin credo tilt, fido illi: and in Greek, Tunivu airrot ; and that this 
'singularity of the ecclesiastic use of the word hath raised many disputes 
about the right object of the Christian faith. 

But by “believing in,” as it is in the creed, is meant, not trust in 
the person: but confession and acknowledgment of the doctline. <For not 
only Christians, but all manner of men do so believe in God, as to hold all 
for truth they hear him say, whether they understand it or not} which is 
all the faith and trust can possibly be had in any person whatsoever ; but 
they do not all believe the doctrine of the creed. 

From whence we may infer, that when we believe any saying whatsoever 
it be, to be true, from arguments taken, not from the thing itself, or from 
the principles of natural reason, but from the authority and good opinion 
we have of him that hath said it; then is the speaker, or person we believe 
in, or trust in, and whose word we take, the object of our faith, and the 
honour done in believing, is done to him only. And consequently, when 
we believe that the Jftriptures are the word of God, having no immediate 
revelation from God Himself, our belief, faith, and trust is in the Church, 
whose word we take, and acquiesce therein, And they that believe that 
which a prophet relates unto thejn in the name of God, take the word of the 
prophet, do honour to him, ana* in him trust,sand bolieve, touching the 
truth of what he relateth, whether he be a true or a false prophet. And so 
it is also with all other history. For if 1 should not believe all that is 
written by historians of the glorious acts of ^Alexander or Caesar, 1 do 
not think the ghost of Alexander or Caesar had any just cause to be 
offended, or anybody else, but the historian. U Livy say the gods 
made once a cow speak, and we believe it not, we distrust not God therein, 
but Livy. So that it is evident that whatsoever we believe, upon no 
ether reason than what is drawn from authority of men only, ana their 
writings, whether they be sent from God or not, is faith in men only. 


CHABTBU VIII. 

Of the cmmnly called Intellectual, and tltiir contrary Defects. 

, HPiS-TCK generally# in all sorts of subjects, is somewhat tflat is valued for 
eminence, and consisteih in Comparison. For if all things were equal in *8 
#e% nothing would lie prosed. And by “ virtues mteUectari,* are always 
nadreatood rifth ah|Me$ of the mind as men preise, and desire 
shonld he in themswgps^ and go commonly under the name of a “good 
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wit j” though the same word “ wit ” be uaed also to distinguish one certain 
ability from the rest. 

These “virtues” are of two sorts, “natural,” and “acquired. 0 By 
natural, I mean not*hat which a man hath from his birth: for that is 
nothing else but sense; wherein men differ so little one from another, and 
front brute beasts, as it is not to be reckoned amongst virtues. But I mean 
that ** wit” which is gotten by use only and experience; without method, 
culture, or instruction. This “ natural wit” consisteth principally in two 
things ^celerity of imagining,” that is, swift succession of one thought to 
another, and steady direction to some approved end. On the contrary, a 
slow imagination maketh that defect, or fault of the mind which is commonly 
called “aulness,” “stupidity,” and sometimes by other names that signify 
slowness of motion, or difficulty to be riaov^d. 

And*this difference of quickness, is caused by the difference of men’s 
passions ; that love and dislike, some one thing, some another: and there- 
fore some men’s thoughts run one way, some another; and are held to, and 
observe differently the things {hat pass through their inkgination. And 
whereas in this succession of men’s thoughts, there is nothing to observe in 
the things they think on, but either in what they be “like one another,” 
or in what they be ‘ ‘ unlike,” or “ what they serve for,” or “ how they serve 
to such a purpose j ” those that observe their similitudes, in case they be 
such as are but rarely observed by others, are said to have a “ good wit; ” 
by which, in this occasion, is meant a “good fancy.” But they that 
observe their differences and dissimilitudes : which is called ** distinguish¬ 
ing,” and “discerning," and “judging ” between thing and thing j in case 
such discerning be not easy, are said to have a “ good judgment: ” and 
particularly in matter of conversation and business; wherein times, places, 
and persons are to be discerned, this virtue is called “ discretion.” The 
former, that is, fancy, without the help of judgment, is not commended as a 
virtue: but the latter, which is judgment, and discretion, is commended for 
itself, without Ithe help of fancy. Besides the discretion of times, places, 
and persons, necessary to a good fancy,‘there is required also an often 
application of his thoughts to their end; that is to say, to some use to be 
made of them. This done ; be that hath*this virtue, will fee easily fitted 
with similitudes that will please, not only By illustrations of his discourse, 
and adorning it with new and apt metaphors ; but also, by the rarity of 
their invention But without steadiness, and direction to some end, a great 
fancy is one kind of madttess; such as they have, that entering into any 
discourse, are snatched from their purpose by everything that comes in their 
thought, into so many and so long digressions, and parentheses, that they 
utterly lose themselves: which kind of folly I know no particular naine for; 
but the cause of it is, sometimes want of yperience ; whereby that seemeth 
to n inan hew and rare, which, doth not so to others, sometimes pusilla¬ 
nimity j by which that seems great to him, which other ben think a trifle; 
and whatsoever is new, or great, mid therefore thought fit to be told, with-, 
draws a man by-degrees from the intended way of his discourse. 

In a good poem, whether it be* “ epic,” or “dramatic j ” as also in 
“ sonnets,” “ epigrams,” and other pieces,, both judgbeut and fancy are 
required j but the fancy must be more eminent 's because they please for the 
extravagancy; but Ought not to displease by indiscretion, 

Xh a good history, the judgment must be eminent; because the goodness 
consisteth in the method, in, the truth, and hi the choice of be actions that 
*re profitable to be known.. Fancy has no place, but only in adorning 

In orations oC praise, and in invectives, the fancy is predominant; beoeuse 
the design is nq$: truth, but to honour or dfehohour; which is Iteneby noble 
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or by vile comparisons. The judgment does hut suggest what circumstances 
make an action laudable, or culpable. 

In liortatives, and pleadings, as truth or disguise* serveth best to the 
design in hand ; so is the judgment or the fancy most required. 

In derobnstiation, in counsel, and all rigorous search of truth, judgment 
does all, except sometimes the understanding have need to be opened by 
some apt similitude; and then there is so much use. of fancy. But for 
metaphors, they are in this case uttery excluded. J£pr seeing they openly 
profess deceit; to admit them into counsel or reasoning were manifest 
folly. 

And in any discourse whatsoever, if the defect of'discretion be apparent, 
how extravagant soever the fancy be, the whole discourse will be taken for 
a sign of want of wit; and so will it never when the discretion is raeniftM, 
though the fancy be never so ordinary. 

The secret thoughts of a man run over all things, holy, profane, clean, 
obscene, grave tynd light, without shame, or blame; which verbal discourse 
cannot do, farther than the judgment shall approve of the time, place, and 
persons. An anatomist or a physician may speak, or write his judgment 
of unclean things; because it is not to please, but profit: but for another 
man to write his extravagant and pleasant fancies of the same, is as if a 
man, from being tumbled into the dirt, should come and present himself 
before good company. And it is the want of discretion that makes the 
difference. Again, in professed remissness of mind, and familiar company, 
a man may play with the sounds and equivocal significations of words; 
and that many times with encounters of extraordinary fancy: but in a 
sermon, or in public, or before persons unknown, or whom we ought to 
reverence, there is no singling of words that will not be accounted folly : 
and the difference is only in the want of discretion. So that where wit is 
wanting, it is not fancy that is wanting, but discretion. Judgment therefore 
without fancy is wit,«bttt fancy without judgment, not. 

When the thoughts of a,man, that has a design in hand, running over a 
multitude of things, obaetves how they conduce to that design; * or what 
design they may conduce unto; if his observations be such as are not easy, 
or usual, this wit of his is called “ prudenc©; ” an<| depends on much 
experience, and memory of the like things and their consequences hereto* 
fore. In which there is not so much difference of men, as there is in their 
fancies and judgment; because the experience #f men equal in age, is not 
much unequal as to the quantity ; but lies in different occasions-; every one 
having his priva^p designs. To govern well a family and a kingdom, are 
not different degrees of prudence; but different sorts of business ; no mbre 
than to draw a picture in little, or as great, or greater than the life, are 
different degrees of art. ^ A plain husbandman is more prudent in affairs of 
his own house, than a privy-councillor in the affairs of another man* 

To prudence, if you add th^ use of unjust or dishonest means, such as 
usually are prompted to men by fear, or wanf; you have that crooked 
Wisdqm whch is called “ craft; ” witch is a sign of pusillanimity. For 
magnanimity is contempt of unjust or dishonest helps. And that 
• which thpJUtfins call versuiia, translated into English, “ shifting,” arid is a 
. putting off of a present danger or inComraodity, by engaging into a greater, 
•' as when a; man robs one to pay another, is but a shorter-sighted craft, 
;; tolled versu&a t from versura, which signifies taking money at usury for 
the. present payment of interest. . # <’> jv.;. * ' 

tA» for “ acquired witi" I mean acquired by method and instruction, there 
none but psa*^ & ’grounded on the right wt.df abeech, 

Fm4' preduceth the ,s&e»ee&. But- pf reason and' geienpe I JhfW' already 
to to* . '* •'' * 

■ ' ■ V' v - ft". ’ 11 ■: *. ■ -s 
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The causes of this difference of wits, are in the passions j and the differ¬ 
ence of passions proceedeth, partly from the different constitution of the 
body, and partly from different education. For if the difference proceeded 
from the temper of the brain, and the organs of sense, either exterior or 
interior, there would be no leas difference of men in their sight, hearing, or 
other senses, than in their fancies and discretions. It proceeds therefore 
from the passions ; which aie different, not only from the difference of men’s 
complexions; but al|p fiom their difference of customs, and education. ' 

The passions that most of all cause the difference of wit, are principally, 
the more or less desire of power, of riches, of knowledge, and of honour. 
All which may be reduced to the first, that is, desire of power. For liches, 
knowledge, and honour, are but several sorts of power. 

And therefore, a man who has no great passion for any of these things ; 
but is, as men teim it, indifferent; though he may be so far a good man, 
as to be free from giving offence ; yet he cannot possibly have either a great 
fancy, or much judgment. For the thoughts are to the desires, as scouts, 
and spies, to iange abroad, and find the way to the things desired : all 
steadiness of the nund’* motion, and all quickness of the same, proceeding 
from thence : for as to have no desire, is to be dead : so to have weak 
passions, is dulness ; and to have passions indifferently for everything, 
‘‘giddiness,” and “ distraction ; ” and to have stronger and more vehement 
passions for anything, than is ordinarily seen in others, is that which men 
call “ madness.” 

Whereof there be almost as many kinds, as of the passions themselves. 
Sometimes the extiaordinary and extravagant passion, proceedeth from the 
evil constitution of the organs of the body, or harm done them ; and some¬ 
times the hurt and indisposition of the organs, is caused by the vehemence, 
or long continuance of the passion. But in both cases the madness is of one 
and the same nature. 

The passion, whose violence, or continuance, makdfh madness, is either 
great “ vain-glory ; ” which is commonly called “pride,” and “self-c n- 
ceit or great “ dejection ” of mind, • ^ 

Pride, subjecteth a man to anger, the excess whereof is the madness 
called" rage” aiyl “furj».” And thus it comes to pass that excessive 
desire of revenge, when it becomes habitual, hurteth the organs, and 
becomes rage: that excessive love, with jealousy, becomes also rage: ex¬ 
cessive opinion of a man’* own self, for t divine inspiration, for wisdom, 
learning, form and the like, becomes distraction and giddiness: the same, 
joined with envy', rage: vehement opinion of the truth of anything, contra¬ 
dicted by others, rage. 

Dejection subjects a man to causeless fears; which is a madness 
commonly called “melancholyapparent also in divers manners; as in 
haunting of solitudes and graves ; in superstitious behaviour; and in fearing, ‘ 
some one, some another particular thing. I&sugi, all passions that produce 
strange and unusual behaviour, are called by the general name of madness. 
But of the several kinds of madness, he that would take the pains, might 
enrol a legion. And if the excesses be madness, there is no doubt but the, 
passions themselves, when they tend to evil, are degrees of the same. 

For example, though the effect of folly, in them that are possessed of an 
opinion of being inspired, be not visible always in one man, by any very 
Extravagant action, that proceedeth from such passion; yet, when many of 
them; conspire pbgetljer, die rage of the whole multitude,is visible enough. 
Fofawnalt argument of madness can there be greater, than to clamour, strike, 
and throw stones at our best friends ? Yet this is somewhat less than such 
a multitude will do* For they will clamour, fight .against, and destroy 
those, by whom all their lifetime before they h|ve beat protected, and 
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secured from injury. And if this be madness in the multitude, it is the 
same in every particular man. For as in the midst of the Sea, though a 
man perceive no sound of that part of the water next him, yet he is 
well assured, that pait contributes as much to the roaring of the sea, as any 
other part of the same quantity j so also, though we perceive no great un¬ 
quietness m one or two men, yet we may be well assured, that their singular 
passions, are pails of the seditious roaring of a troubled nation. And if 
there were nothiug else that bewrayed their madness, yet that very 
arrogating such inspiration to themselves, is aigument enough. If some 
man in Bedlam should entertain you with sober discourse j and you desire 
in taking leave, to know what he were, that you might another time requite 
Ills civility ; and he should tell you, he were God the Father; I think you 
need expect no extravagant action for argument of his madness. 

This opinion of inspiration, called commonly, private spirit, begins very 
often, from some lucky finding of an error generally held by others; and not 
kuowing, or not remembering, by what conduct of reason, they came to so 
singular a truth (as they think it, though it be many times an untruth they 
light on) they presently admire themselves^as being in the special grace of 
God Almighty, who hath revealed the same to them supematurally, by his 
Spirit. 

Again, that madness is nothing else, but too much appearing passion, 
may be gathered out of the effects of wine, which are the same with those 
of the evil disposition of the organs. For the variety of behaviour in men 
that have drunk too much, is the same With that of madmen: some of them 
raging, others loving, others laughing, all extravagantly, bat according to 
their several domineering passions: for the effect of the wine, does but re* 
move dissimulation, and take from them the sight of the deformity of their 
passions. For, I believe, the most sober men, when they walk alone 
without care and employment of the mind, would be unwilling the vanity 
ancl extravagance of their thoughts at that time should be publicly seen j 
which is a confession, thrift passions unguided, are for the most part mere 
madness. 

The opinions of the world, both in ancient and lrter ages, concerning the 
cause of madness, have been two. Some deriving them from the passings; 
some from demons, or spirits, either good or bad, which they thought 
might enter into a man, possess him, and movwhis organs in such strange 
and uncouth manner, as madmen use to do. The former sort, therefore, 
called such merv madmen: but the latter called them sometimes 
I* demoniacs,** that is, possessed with spirits $ sometimes tnurgument, that 
is, agitated or moved with spirits; and now in Italy they are called, not 
otdy J/azzit madmen; but also sjnritati, men possessed! 

There was once a great conflux of people in Abdera, a city of the Greeks, 
at the noting of the tragedy of, * ( Andromeda,** upon an extreme hot day; 
whereupon, a great many of the spectators foiling into fevers had this 
accident from the heat, and from the twtgedy together, that they did nbthhtg 
hat pronounce iambics, with the names of Perseus and Andromeda ; which, 
together with the fever, was cured by the coming on of winter; and this 
madness was thought to proceed from the passion imprinted by the tragedy, 
likewise them reigned a fit of madness in another Grecian city, which 
seized only the young maidens, and caused many of them to hang them* 
adves. This wa# by,most then thought an act of the«dev*k But one-that 
*'eeted that comimpttf J«e in them might proceed from some passion 
tepifrui fund supposing that they did not contemn also their honour, 
we. counsel to thenwgistrates to strip such as so hanged ^emxelvw, and 
lettthem hang W This* the story says* cared that madness But 

oi (he other sfrty the lame Grecians did often ascribe madness to the 
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operation of Eumenides, or Furies; and sometimes of Ceres, Phoebus, and 
other gods; so much did men attribute to phantasms, as to think them 
aerial living bodies, and generally to call them spirits* And as the 
Romans in this held the same opinion with the Greeks, sO also did the 
Jews j for they call madmen prophets, or, according as they thought the 
spirits good or bad, demoniacs: and some of them called both prophets 
and demoniacs, madmen; and some called the same man both demoniac 
and madman. But fgr the Gentiles it is no wonder, because diseases and 
health, viees and virtues, and many natural accidents, were with them termed 
ru)d worshipped as demons. So that a man was to understand by demon, 
as well sometimes an ague as a devil. But for the Jews to have such 
opinion is somewhat strange. For neither Moses nor Abraham pretended 
to prophesy by possession of a spirit; but from the voice of Goa; or by a 
vision or dream; nor is there anything in his law, moral or ceremonial, by 
which they were taught, there was any such enthusiasm, or any possession. 
When God is said (Numb. xi. 25) to take from the spirit that was in Moses, 
and give to the seventy elders,’the Spirit of God (taking it for the substance 
of God) is not divided. The Scriptures, by the Spirit of God in man, 
mean a man’s spirit, inclined to godliness. And where it is said (Exod. 
xxiii. 8) “ whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom to make garments 
for Aaron,” is not meant a spirit put into them that can make garments, 
but the wisdom of their own spirits in that kind of work* In the like 
sense, the spirit of man, when it produceth unclean actions, is ordinarily 
called an unclean spirit, and so other spirits, though not always, yet as 
often as the virtue or vice so styled, is extraordinary and eminent. Neither 
did the other prophets of the Old Testament pretend enthusiasm ; or, that 
God spake in them ; but to them, by voice, vision, or dream ; and the 
“burthen of the Lord” was not possession, bat command. How then 
could the Jews fall into this opinion of possession? I can imagine no 
reason, but that which is common to all men, ftamely, the want of 
curiosity to search natural causes : and their placing felicity hi the acquisi¬ 
tion of the gross pleasures of the senses, arid the "things that most 
immediately conduce thereto. For they that see any strange and unusual 
ability, or defect 14 a manfc mind, unless they see withal, from what cause 
;t pu»y probably proceed, can hardly think it natural; and if not natural, 
they must needs think it supernatural} and then what can it be, but that 
either God or the devil is in him ? And hence it came to pass, when our 
.Saviour (Mark iii* 21) was compassed about with the multitude, those of 
the house doubted he was mad, and went out to hold higi; but the Scribes 
said he had Beelzebub, and that was it by which he cost out devils j as if 
the greater madman had awed the lesser^ and that (John x. 20) some said, 
11 he hath a devil, and is mad; ” whereas others holding him for a prophet, 
said “ these are not the words of one that hath a devil.” So in the Old 
Testament he that came to anoint Jehu (2 K^ngg ijc.Il) was a prophet j but 
some of the company asRed Jehu “ what came that madman for ? ” So 
that in sum, it is manifest, that whosoever behaved himself in extraordinary 
manner, was thought by the Jews to be possessed either with a good or 
evil spirit, except by the Sadducees, who erred so far on the other hand as 
not to beltevtf there ware at alt any spirits, which is very near, to direct 
atheism 1 and thereby perhaps the more provoked others, to term such men 
demoniacs, rather than madmen. 

But. why theft does our Ssfoiour proceed in the curing of them, as if they 
wese possessed j and not as if they were mad ? To which X cun give no 
.other hind of answer, but that which is given to those that urge the 
Scripture in like manner against the opinion of the morion of the earth. 
The Scripture was written to show unto men rim kingdom of Ood, and to 
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prepare their minds to become his obedient subjects; leaving the world, 
and the philosophy thereof, to the disputation of men, for the exercising of 
their natural reason. Whether the earth’s or sun’s motion make the day, 
and night; or whether the exorbitant actions of men, proceed from passion, 
or from the devil, so we worship him not, it is all one, as to our odedience, 
and subjection to God Almighty ; which is the thing for which the 
Scriptuie was written. As for that out saviour speaketh u> the disease, as 
to a person; it is the usual phrase of all that cute bywords only, as Christ 
did, and enchanters pretend to do, Whether they sp«ak to a devil or not. 
For is not Christ also said (Matt. viii. 26) to have rebuked the winds? Is 
not He said also (Luke iv. 39) to rebuke a fever ? Yet this does notaigue 
that a fever is a devil. And whereas many of fhe devils are said t(^confess 
Christ; it is not necessary to interpret those places otherwise, than that 
those madmen confessed Ilim. And whereas our Saviour (Matt. xri. 43) 
speaketh of an unclean spirit, that having gone out of a man, waiideieth 
through dry places, seeking rest, and finding none, and returning into the 
same man, with seven other spirits worse than himself; it is manifestly a 
paiable, alluding to a man, that after a little cndcavoui to quit his lusis, is 
vanquished by the strength of them ; and becomes seven times worse than 
he was. So that I see nothing at all in the Scriptiuc, that requireth a 
belief that demoniacs were any other thing but madmen. 

There is yet another fault in the discourses of some men; which may 
also be numbered amongst the sorts of madness; namely, that abuse of 
words, whereof I have spoken before in the fifth chapter, by the name of 
absurdity. And that is, when men speak such words, as put together, have 
in them no signification at all; but are fallen upon by some, through mis¬ 
understanding of the wends they have leceived, and iepe.it by rote: by 
others from intention to deceive by obscurity. And this Is incident lo none 
but those, that converse in questions of matters incompiehensible, as the 
schoolmen ; or in questions of abstruse philosophy. The c owmon sort of 
men seldom speak msigruficantly, and are therefore by iho e othei egregious 
persons counted idiots, hut to be assured their words ate without any¬ 
thing correspondent to them in tihe mind, there would need some examples; 
which if any man require, let him take a schoolman in* his hands and see 
if he can translate any one chapter concerning any difficult point, as the 
Trinity ; the Deity; the nature of Christ; transubstantiation ; free-will, &c., 
into any of the modern tongues, so as to make the same intelligible ; or 
into any tolerable Latin, such as they were acquainted withal, that lived 
when the Latin tdhgue was vulgar. What is the meaning of these words, 
“The first cause does not necessarily inflow anything into the second, by 
force of the essential subordination of the second causes, by which it may 
help it to work ? ” They are the translation of the title of the sixth chapter 
of Suarez’ first book, “ Of the concourse, motion, and help of God,” 
When men write whole voiimfcs of such stuff, ante they not mad, or intend 
to make others so ? And particularly, in the question of transubstantiation; 
where after certain words spoken; they that say, the whiteiww, rounder, 
n»agni/M<& 3 qualify, corruptibility, all which are incorporeal, &C., go out of 
the wafer, ilito the body of our blessed Saviour, do they qpt make those 
*' nesses,” “ fades,” and “ ties,” to be so many spirits possessing his body? 
For by spirits, they mean always things, that being incorporeal* are never¬ 
theless movable from one place to another. § f o that this kgid of absurdity, 
may rightly be numbered amongst the many sorts of badness; and all the 
time that guided by dear thoughts of their worldly lust, they forbear dis* 
pating' or Writing thus, but lucid intervals. And thus much of the virtues 
and defects intellectual. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Several Subjects of Knowhdgc, 

There are of “ know fcdge ” two kinds; whereof one is “knowledge of 
fact; ” lhe other “ knowledge of the consequence of one affirmation to 
another,” The former is nothing else but sense and memory, and is 
“absolute knowledge; ” as when we see a fact doing, or remember it done : 
and thi^ is the knowledge required in a witness. The latter is called 
“ science,” and is “ conditional; ” as when we know that, “ if the figure 
shown be a circle, then any straight line through the centre shall divide it 
into two equal parts.” And this is the knowledge required in a philosopher, 
that is to.say, of him that pretends to reasoning. • 

The regisier of “ knowledge of fact” is called “ history.” Whereof there 
be two sorts; one called “natural history ; ” which is the history of such 
lacts, or effects of Nature, as have no dependence on man’s “ will; ” such as 
are the histories of “metals,” “plants,” “ animals,” “regions,” and the 
like. The other is “ civil history ; ” which is the history of the voluntary 
actions of men in commonwealths. 

The registers of science, are such “ books ” as contain the “demonstra¬ 
tions ” of consequences of one affirmation to another; and are commonly 
called “books of philosophy whereof the sorts are many, according to 
the diversity of the matter ; and may be divided in such manner as I have 
divided them in the following tabic (pp. 46, 47). -■ 


CHAPTER X. 

O/ Pn-\ <11* l fortIf, Dignity, Honour, and Worth mess. 

The “power <>f a man,” to take it universally, is his present means; 
to obtain some future apparent good : and is either *■ original ” or “ instru¬ 
mental.” 

“ Natural power,” is the eminence of the faculties of Body or mind ; as 
extraordinary strength, form, prudence, arts, eloquence, liberality, nobility. 
“ Instrumental ” are those powers, whiu?(acquired by these, or by fortune, 
are means and .instruments to acquire more; as riches, reputation, friends 
and the secret working of God, which men call good luck. For the nature 
of power is in this point tike to fame, increasing as it proceeds ; or like 
the motion of heavy bodies, which the further they go, make still the more 
haste. 9 

The greatest of human powers, is that which is compounded of the 

S owers of most men, united by consent, in one person, natural or civil, that 
as the use of all their powers depending on his will; such as is the power 
of a commonwealth; or depending bn the wills of each particular ; such 
as is the power pf a faction or of divers factions leagued. Therefore to have 
servfctits, is power;* to have friends, is power j for they are strengths 
united. „ 

Also riches joined with liberality, is power j because it procureth friends, 
and servants; Without liberality, not so; because in this case they defend 
not; but expose men td envy, as a prey. 
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48 OF MAN. 

Reputation of power, is pouter ; because itdraweth with it the adherence 
of those that need protection. 

So is reputation of iove of a nian’h country, called popularity, for 
the same reason. 

Also, what quality socvei maketh a man beloved, or feared of many ; or 
the reputation of such quality, is power; because it is a means to have 
the assistance and service of many. 

Cjood success is power j becaurc it maketh reputation of wisdom, or 
good fortune ; which makes men either fear him, ot rely on him. 

Affability of men already in power, is increase of power; because it 
gaineth love. 

Reputation of prudence in the conduct of peace or war, is power; 
because to prudent men, we commit the government of omsehtes, more 
willingly than to others. 

Nobility is power, not in all places, but only in those commonwealths 
where it has privileges: for in such privileges, consistsih their power. 

Eloquence i»power, because it is seemmg prudence. 

Form is power; because being a promise of good, it recommendeth men 
to the favour of women and stiangers. 

The sciences are small power; because not eminent; and therefore, not 
acknowledged in any man; nor are at all, but in a few, and in them, but of 
a few things. For science is of that nature, as none can understand it to be, 
hut such as iu a good measure have attained it. 

Arts of public use, as fortification, making of engines, and other instru¬ 
ments of war; because they confer to defence and victory, are power: and 
though the true mother of them be science, namely the mathematics; yet, 
because they are brought into the light by the hand of the artificer, they 
be esteemed, the midwife passing with the vulgar for the mother, as his 
issue. 

The “ value,” or worth ” of a man, is as of all other things, his price ; 
that is to say, so much as would be given for the use of his power : and 
therefore is not absolute^ but a tiling dependent on the need and judgment 
of another. An able conductor of soldiers, is of great price in time of war 
present, or imminent; but in peace not so k A learned and uncorrupt 
judge, is much wprth jn time of peace ; but not so much in war. And 
as in other things, so in men, not the seller, but the buyer determines the 
price. For let a man, as most men do, rat ^themselves at the highest 
value they can; yet their true value is no more than it is esteemed by others. 

The manifestation of the value we set on one another, is that which is 
commonly calledffionouring, and dishonouring. To value a man at a high 
rate, is to “honour” him; at a low rate, is to “dishonour ” him. But 
high, and low, in this case, is to £e understood by comparison to the rate 
that each man setteth on himself. 

The public woith of a man, which is the value set on him by the 
commonwealth, is that wWch'men commonly <eall “ dignity. ” And this 
value of him by the commonwealth, is understood, by offices of command, 
judicature, public employment; or By names and tales, introduced for 
distinction of such value. 

To pray to another, for aid of any kind* Is “to honour;” because a sign 
we have an opinion he has power to help; and the more difficult the aid 
is, the more & the honour. 

To obey, is to honour, because no man obeys thfim whom they think 
have no power to help, or hurt them. And consequently to disobey, is to 
M dishonour. ” ' 

To give great gifts to a man. is to honour him; because it is buying of 
protection, and acknowledging of power. To give lime gifts, is to 
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dishonocr; because it is but alms, and signifies an opinion of the need <-f 
small helps. 

To be sedulous in promoting another's good, also to flatter, is to 
honour j as a sign we seek his protection or aid. To neglect, is to dis¬ 
honour. 

To give way or place to another, in any commodity, is to honour j being 
a confession of greater power. To arrogate, is to dishonour. 

To show any sign of love, or fear of another, is to honour; for both to 
love, and to fear, is to value. To contemn, or less to love or fear than he 
expects, is to dishonour ; for it is undervaluing. 

To praise, magnify, or call happy, is to honour; because nothing but 

S oodness, power, and felicity is valued. To revile, mock, or pity, is to 
ishonpur. 

To speak to another with consideration, to appear before him Mith 
decency, and humility, is to honour him j as signs of fear to offend. To 
speak to him rashly, to do anything before him obsgenely, slovenly, 
impudently, is to dishonour. 

To believe, to trust, to rely on another, is to honour him; sign of opinion 
of his virtue and power. To distrust, or not believe, is to dishonour. 

To hearken to a man's counsel, or discourse, of what kind soever, is to 
honour ; as a sign we think him wise, or eloquent, or witty. To sleep, or 
go fotth, or talk the while, is to dishonour. 

To do those things to another, which he takes for signs of honour, or 
which the law ot custom makes so, is to honour ; because m appiovmg the 
honour done by others, he acknowledgetli the power which others 
acknowledge. To refuse to do them, is to dishonour. 

To agree with m opinion, is to honour; as being a sign of approving his 
judgment and wisdom. To dissent, is dishonour, and an upbraiding of 
error; and if the dissent be iu many things, of folly. 

To imitate, is to honour; for it is vehemently to disprove. To imitate 
one’s enemy, is to dishonour. 

To honour those another honours, is to honour him; as a sign of 
approbation of his judgment. To honour ^his enemies, is to dishonour him. 

To employ in counsel, o« in actions of difficulty, is to honour; as a sign 
of opinion of his wisdom, or other power. To deny employment in the 
same cases, to those that seek it, is to dishonour. 

All these ways of honouring, are natural; and as well within as witliout 
commonwealths. But in commonwealths, where lie* or they that have the 
supreme authority, can make whatsoever they please to^tand for signs of 
honour, there be other honours. 

A sovereign doth honour a subjec'-with whatsoever title, or office, 
or employment, or action, that he himsell will have taken for a sign of his 
will to honour him. 

The king of Persia honoured Morder ai, when die appointed he should be 
conducted through the struts in the king's garment, upon one of the king's 
horses, with a crown on his head, #nd a prince before him, proclaiming, 
“ Thus shall it be done to him that the king will honour." And vet 
another king of Persia, or the same another time, Jo one that demanded 
for some great service, to wear one of the king’s rows, gave him leave so to 
do; but with this addition, that he should wear it as the king’s fool; and 
then it was dishonour. So that of civil honour, the fountain is in the 
peraon of the commonwealth, and dependeth on the will of the sovereign; 
And m therefore temporary, and called *' civil honour; ” such as magis¬ 
tracy. offices, titles; and in some places, coats and scutcheons painted: 
and men honour such as have them, as having so many signs of favour in 
thO commonwealth; which favour is power. 
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“ Honourable M is whatsoever possession, action, or quality, k an argu¬ 
ment and sign of power. 

And therefore to be honoured, loved, or feared of many, is honourable 5 
as arguments of power. To be honoured of few or none, 4< dishonourable.” 

Dominion ana victory is honourable ; because acquired by power; and 
scivitude, For need, or fear, is dishonourable. k 

Good fortune, if lasting, honourable ; as a sign of the favour of God. Ill 
fortune, and losses, dishonourable. Riches are hor Durable ; for they are 
power. Poverty, dishonourable. Magnanimity, liberality, hope, courage, 
confidence, aie honourable ; for they pioceed from the conscience of powei. 
Pusillanimity, parsimony, fear, diffidence, arc dishonourable. 

Timely resolution, or determination of what a man is to do, is honour¬ 
able j as being the contempt of small difficulties and dangers. Ancf irreso¬ 
lution, dishonourable ; as a sign of.too much valuing of little impediments, 
and little advantages: for when a man lias weighed things as long as the 
time permits, and resolves not, the difference of weight is but little; and 
therefore if he lesolve not, he overvalues little things, which is 
pusillanimity. 

All actions and speeches, that piocecd, or seem to proceed, from much 
experience, science, discietion, or wit, are honourable j for all these are 
powers. Actions, or words that proceed from error, ignorance, or folly, 
dishonourable. 

Gravity, as far forth as it seems to proceed fiom a mind employed on 
something else, is honourable; because employment is a sign of power. 
But if it seem to pioceed from a purpose to appear grave, it is dishonour¬ 
able. For the gravity of the former, is like the steadiness of a ship 
laden with merchandize j but of the latter, like the steadiness of a ship 
ballasted with sand, and other trash. 

To be conspicuous^ that is to say, to he known, for wealth, office, great 
actions, or any eminent good, is honourable j as a sign of the power foi 
which he is conspicuous. On the contrary, obscurity is dishonourable. 

To be descended from conspicuous parents, is honourable: because they 
the more easily attain the aids and friends of their ancestors. On the 
contrary, to be descended from obscure parentage, is di honourable. 

Actions proceeding from equity, joined with loss, are honourable; as 
signs of magnanimity: for magnanimity is a sign of power. On the con¬ 
trary, ci aft, shifting, neglect of equity, is dishonourable. 

Covetousness of great riches, and ambition of great honours, are honour¬ 
able ; as signs of oower to obtain them. Covetousness, and ambition, of 
little gains or preferments, is dishonourable. 

Nor does it alter the case of hot .our, whether an action, so it be great and 
difficult, and consequently a sign of much power, be just or unjust: fur 
honour ponsisteth only in the opinion of power. Therefore the ancient 
heaffien <t»d not think they dishonoured, but greatly honoured the gods, when 
they introduced them in their poems, committing rapes, thefts, and other great 
but unjust, or unclean acts: insomuch'hs nothing is so much celebrated in 
Jupiter, as Ids adulteries; nor in Mercury, as his frauds and thefts: of Whose 
praises, Id a hymn o%Iiomer, the greatest k this, that bdng bom in the 
morning, he had invented music at noon, and before night, Stolen away the 
cattle of Apbllo from his herdsmen. 

Also amohgst $*en» tiU there were constituted great commonwealths, it 
was thought no dishonour to he a pirate, or a hlgKAy thief S but zather 
a fajftjat trade, not only amongst the Greeks, but also amongst all other 
a« itmanifest by the histories of ancient time. And at this daw, 
S® Thk part of the wmki private duels are and always wilkbe honourable, 
though unlawful, time as (here shall be honour ordained for them 
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that refuse, and ignominy for them tliat make the challenge. For duels 
also are many times effects of courage ; and the ground of courage is always 
strength or skill, which are power; though for the Hbst part thev 1« effects 
of rash speaking, and of the fear of disbohour, in one or both the com¬ 
batants ; who engaged by rashness, are driven ihto the lists to avoid disgrace. 

Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary, where they have any eminent 
privileges, are honourable ; otherwise not: for their power consisteth either 
in such privileges, or %i riches, or some such thing as is equally honoured 
in other men* This kind of honour, commonly called gentry, hath been 
derived from the ancient Germans. For there never was any such thing 
known, where the German customs were unknown. Nor is it now any¬ 
where in use, Where the Germans have not inhabited. The ancient Greek 
commanders, when they went to war, had their shields painted with 
such devices as they pleased; insorpuch that an unpainted buckler was 
a sign of poverty, and of a common soldier; but they transmitted not 
the inheritance of them. The Romans transmitted the*marks of their 
families : but they were the images, not the devices of their ancestor*. 
Amongst the people of Asia, Africa, and America, there is not, nor was 
ever, any such thing. The Germans only had that custom ; from whom it 
has been derived into England, France, Spain, and Italy, when in great 
numbers they either aided the Romans, or made their own conquests in 
these western parts of tfic world. 

For Germany, beinjphnciently, as all other countries in their beginnings, 
divided amongst an infinite number of little lords, or masters of families, 
that continually had wars one with another; those masters, or lords, pnnei- 

S ally to the end they might, when they were covered with aims, be known 
y their followers; and paitly for ornament, both painted their armour, or 
their scutcheon, or coat, with the picture of some beast, or other thing, 
and also put some eminent and visible mark upon the great of their helmets. 
And. this ornament both of the arms, and crest, descended by inheritance 
.to their children; to the eldest pure, and to the rest witli some note of 
diversity, such as the old master, that is to say in\Dutch, the “ Here*alt ” 
thought fit, But when many such families^joined together, made a greater 
monarchy, this duty of the ilercalt, to distinguish scutcheons, was made a 
private office apart. And the issue of these lords is the great and ancient 
gentry; which for the most part bear living creatures, noted for courage 
and rapine; or castles, battlements, belts, weapons, bare; palisadoes, and 
Other notes of war; nothing being then in honour but virtue military. 
Afterwards, not only kings, but popular commonwealths, gave divers 
manners of scutcheons, to such as went forth to the war, or returned from 
it, for encouragement, or recompense to Uheir service. AU which*; by an 
observing reader, may be found in such ancient histories, Greek and Latin, 
as make mention of the German nation and manners in their times. 

Titles of “honour,” such as are duke, coun% marquis, and baron, a re 
honourable; as signifying the value set upon them by the sovereign power 
of the commonwealth: which title!, were in old time titles oi office and 
command, derived some from the Romans, some from the Germans and 
French j dukes, in Latin “ duces,” being generals in war: county “ comites, ’ 
such as bear the general company out of friendship, and were left to govern 
and defend places conquered and pacified i marquises, “ marchiones,'' were 
counts that governed the matches, or bounds of the empire. Which titles 
of duke*, count, *and marquis, came into the empire about the time of Con- 
stantlhe the Great, from the customs of the German “ militia*” But boron 
seems to hive been a title of the Gauls, and signifies a great man; such as 
whto „the kingfror prince's men, whom they employed in war about their 
WfeQaj! anqsoems jo be derived from 11 vir,” to*“ ber,” and * f b&r,” that 
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signified the ‘■ame in the language of the Gauls, that “ vir ” in La'in ; and 
thence to “ hero,” an<l “ baro,” so that such men were called “ berones,” 
and after “barones;* and, in Spanish, “ varones.” But he that would 
know more particularly tbe.origin.il of titles of honour, may find it, as I 
have done this, in Mr. Selden’s most excellent treatise of that Subject. In 
process of time these offices of honour, by occasion of trouble, and for 
reasons of good and peaceable got emmentj were turned into mere titles; 
Serving for the most part, to distinguish the precedence, place, and order of 
subjects in the commonwealth : and men were made dukes, counts, mar¬ 
quises, and barons of places, wherein they had neither possession nor com¬ 
mand : and other titles also were devised to the same end. 

" Worthiness,” is a thing different from the worth or value of # a man; 
and also from his merit, or desert, and consisteth in a particular power, or 
ability for that, whereof lie is said to be worthy: which particular ability 
is usually named “fitness,” or ‘ * aptitude.” 

For he is worthiest to be a commander, to be a judge, or to have 
any other charge, that is best fitted, with the qualities required to the well 
discharging of it; and worthiest of riches, that has the qualities most re¬ 
quisite Tor the well using of them: any of which qualities being absent, one 
mqy nevertheless be a worthy man, and valuable for something else. Again, 
a man may be worthy of riches, office, and employment, and nevertheless 
can plead no right to have it before another; and therefore cannot be said 
to merit or deserve it. For merit presupposeth a fight, and that the thing 
deserved is due by promise : of w hich I shall say more hereafter, when I 
shall speak of contracts. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Of the flijference of Manners. 

t t 

By manners I mean not here decency of behaviour; ‘as how one should 
salute another, or how a man should wash his mouth, or pick his teeth 
before company, and such other points of the‘‘ small morals ; ” but those 
qualities of mankind that concern their living together in peace and unity. 
To which end we are to consider that the felicity of this life consisteth not 
in the repose of* a mind satisfied. For there is no such finis ultimas, 
utmost aim, nor summum brnum , greatest good, as is spoken of in the 
books of the old moral philosophers. Nor can a man any more live, whose 
desires ate at an end, than he whose senses and imaginations are at a stand. 
Felicity is a continual progress of the desire, from one object to another, 
the attaining of the forme© being still but the way to the latter. The cause 
thereof is that the object of man's desire is not to enjoy once only, and 
for one Instant of time, but to assure Tor ever the way of his future desire. 
And therefore the voluntary actions and inclinations of all men, tend not 
only to the procuring, but also to the assuring of a contented life j and 
differ only In the way which ariseth partly from the diversity of passions in 
divers men J and partly from the difference of the knowledge or opinion 
each one has of the causes which produce the effect desired. 

So that in the find place, I put for a general inclination of all mankind* 
, a perpetual and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth only in 
‘ death. And the etas* of this is not always that a man hopes Tor a more 
ftdandve delight than lie has already attained to, or that hrcannot be com 
fept frith a moderate poorer; bat because he cannot assure the power and 
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means to live well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more. 
And from hence it is that kings, whose power is greatest, turn their 
endeavours to the assuring it at home by laws, or abroad by wars; and when 
that is done, there succeeded* a new desire ; in some, of lame from new 
conquest; in others, of ease and sensual pleasuie ; m other'', of admiration, 
or being flattered for excellence in some art, or other ability of the mind. 

Competition of riches, honour, command, or other power, inclineth to 
contention, enmity, andawar; because the way of one competitor, to the 
attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, supplant, or repel the other. 
Particularly, competition of praise, inclineth to a reverence of antiquity. 
For men contend with the living, not with the dead ; to these ascribing 
more than due, that they may obscure the gloiy of the other. 

Desiie*of ease, and sensual delight, disposeth men to obey a common 
power, because by such desires a man doth abandon the protection that 
might be hoped for from his own iudustrv and labour. Fear of death, and 
wounds, disposeth to the same, and for the same leason. On the contrary, 
needy men, and hardy, not contented with their present condition, as also 
all men that arc ambitious of military command, are inclined to continue 
the causes of war ; and to stir up trouble and sedition, for there is no 
honour military but by war, nor any such hope to mend an ill game, as 
by causing a new shuffle. 

Desire of knowledge, and arts of peace, inclmeth men to obey a common 
power: for such desire, containeih a desire of leisuie; and consequently 
protection fiom some other power than their own. 

Desire of praise, disposeth to laudable actions, such as please them whose 
judgment they value; for of those men whom we contemn, we contemn 
also the piaises. Desire of fame after death does the same. And though 
after death, there be no sense of the piaisc given us on earth, as being joys, 
that arc either swallowed up in the unspeakable jgys of Heaven, or 
extinguished in the extreme torments of hell: yet is not such fame vain ; 
because men have a present delight therein, from tlm foresight of it, and of 
the benefit that may redound thereby to their posterity: which though they 
now see not, yet they imagine ; and anything that is pleasure to the sense, 
the same also is pleasure in tfte imagination. 

To have received from one, to whom we think ourselves equal, greater 
benefits than there is hope to requite, disposeth to counterfeit love; but 
really secret hatred ; and ptfts a man into tne estate of a desperate debtor, 
that in declining the sight of his creditor, tacitly wishes him there, where be 
might never see him more. For benefits oblige, and obligation is thraldom ; 
and unrequitable obligation perpetual thraldom; which is to one’s equal, 
hateful. Bat to have received benefits fi&ra one, whom we acknowledge 
for superior, inclines to love; because the obligation is no new depression: 
and cheerful acceptation, which men call “gratitude,” is Such an honour 
done to the obliger, as is tojeen generally for* retribution. Also to receive 
benefits, though from an equal, or inferior, as long as there is hope of re- 
quital, disposeth to love : lor in the Attention of the receiver, the obligation 
is of aid and service mutual; from whence proceeded an emulation of who 
shall exceed in benefiting* the most noble and profitable contention 
possible ; wherein the victor is pleased with his victory, and the other 
revenged by confessing it. 

To nave don^more hurt to a man, than he can or is willing to expiate, 
inclineth)jthe doer to Bate the sufferer. For he must expect revenge, or for¬ 
giveness } both which are hateful 

Fear of“oppression, disposeth a man to anticipate, or to seek aid by 
society : for there is no other way by which a wn can secure his life and 
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Men that distrust their own subtlety, are, in tumult and sedition, better 
disposed for victory, than they that suppose themselves wise, or crafty. For 
these love to consult, the other, fearing to be circumvented, to stride first. 
And in sedition, men being always in the precincts of battle, to hold 
together, and use all advantages of force, is a better stratagem, than any 
that can proceed from subtlety of wit. 

Vain-glorious men, such as without betng conscious to themselves of 
great sufficiency, delight in supposing themselvesagallant men, are inclined 
only to ostentation; but not to attempt: because when danger or difficulty 
appears, they look for nothing but to have their insufficiency discovered. 

Vain-glorious men, such a<> estimate their sufficiency by the flattery of 
other men, or the fortune of some precedent action, without assured ground 
of hope from the ttue knowledge of themselves, are inclined to rash 
engaging; and in the approach of danger, or difficulty, to retire if they 
can : because not seeing the way of safety, they will rather hazard their 
honour, which may be salved with an excuse; than their lives, for which 
no salve is sufficient. 

Men that have a strong opinion of their own wisdom in matter of 
government, are disposed to ambition. Because without public employ¬ 
ment in council or magistracy, the honour of their wisdom is lost. And 
therefore eloquent speakers are inclined to ambition ; for eloquence seemeth 
wisdom, both, to themselves and others. 

Pusillanimity disposeth men to irresolution, and consequently to lose the 
occasions, and fittest opportunities of action. For after men liave been in 
deliberation till the time of action approach, if it be not then manifest what 
is best to be done, it is a sign, the difference of motives, the one way and 
the other, arc not great: therefore not to resolve the i, is to lose the 
occasion by weighing of trifles; which is pusillanimity. 

Frugality, though in poor men a virtue, maketh a man unapt to achieve 
such actions as rciftiirc the strength of many men at once : for it weakeneth 
their endeavour, which is to be nourished and kept in vigour by reward. 

Eloquence, with fladery, disposeth men to confide in them tlijat have it; 
because the former is seem ing t wisdom, the latter seeming kindness. Add 1 
to them military reputation, and it disposeth ‘m n to adhere, and subject 
themselves to those men that have them. The two former having given 
them caution against danger from him; the latter gives them caution 
against danger from others, • 

Want of science, that is, ignorance of causes, disposeth, Of rather 
constraineth a tpan to rely on the advice and authority of others. For all 
men whom the truth concerns, if they rely not on their own, must rely on 
the opinion of some other, whog$ they think wiser than themselves, and soft 
not why be should deceive them. 

Ignorance of the signification of words, which is want of understanding, 
disposeth men to take otj trust, not only the they know not; hut abb 
the errors; and which is more, the nonsense of them they trust; for neither 
etyor W>r nonsense, can without a *>perfect understanding of words, be 
detected. 

From the same it proceeded!, that meh give different names to one and 
the mm# thing, from the difference of their own passions: as they that 
approve a private Opinion, call it opinion; but they that mislike it, heresy: 
and yet heresy signifies no more then private opinion : but has only, a 
greater tinetum of choler. • * ’ * 

From the also it p oceedeth, that men cannot distinguish, without 
study and great ‘ludn&tjmdmg, between one action pf many mem* and many 
, Wdh* of on* ywMMdef 'a* for example, between one #etio» of all the 
, Sfmtiprs of in kjjjfmg O^alitt?, and th# tpany actions ot a apab#r qf 
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Senators in killing Caesar; and therefore are disposed to take for the action 
of die people, that which is a multitude of actions done by a multitude of 
men, led perhaps by the persuasion of one. 

Ignorance of the causes, and original constitution of right, equity, law, 
and justice, disposeth a man to make custom and example the rule of hi", 
actions; in $ucn manner, as to think that unjust which it hath been the 
custom to punish ; and that just, of the impunity and approbation whereof* 
they can produce an example, or, as the lawyers which only use this false 
measure of justice barbarously call it, a precedent; like little children, that 
have no other rule of good and evil manners, but the correction they receive 
from their parents and masters ; save that children are constant to their 
rule, whe/eas, men are not so; because grown old, and stubborn, they 
appeal from custom to reason, and from reason to custom, as it serves their 
turn; receding from custom when their interest requires it, and setting 
themselves against reason, as oft as reason is against them : which is the 
cause, that the doctrine of right" and wrong is perpetually disputed, both 
by the pen and the sword: whereas the doctrine of lines, and figures, is not 
so; because men care not, in that subject, what be truth, as a tiling that 
crosses no man’s ambition, profit or lust. For I doubt not, but if it had 
been a thing contrary to any man's right of dominion, or to the interest of 
men that have dominion, “ that the three angles of a triangle, should be 
equal to two angles of a square ; ” that doctrine should have been, if not 
disputed, yet by the burning of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as 
he whom it concerned was able. 

Ignorance of remote causes, disposeth men to attribute all events to 
the causes immediate, and instrumental; for these are all the causes 
they perceive. And hence it comes to pass, that in all places, men 
that are grieved with payments to the public, discharge their anger upon 
the publicans, that is lo say, farmers, collectors, and other officers of the 
public revenue ; and adhere to such as find fault with the public govern¬ 
ment ; and thereby, when they have engaged themselves beyond hope of 
justification, fall also upon the supreme authority, for fear of punishment, or 
shame of receiving pardon. # t 

Ignorance of natural causes, disposeth a man to credulity, so as to be¬ 
lieve many times impossibilities: for such, know nothing to the contiary, 
but that they may be true; taping unable to detect the impossibility. And 
credulity, because men like to be hehrkened unto in company, disposeth 
them to lying: so that ignorance itself without malice, is able to make a 
man both to believe lies, and tell them; and sometime! also to invent 
them. 

Anxiety for the future time, disposeth men to inquire into the causes of 
things; because the knowledge of them maketh men the better able to 
order the present to their best advantage. 

Curiosity, or love of the knowledge of caused <Sh.w$ a man from the con¬ 
sideration of the effect, to seek the cause; and again, £he .pause of that cause; 
till of necessity he must come to this tnought at last, that there is some cause, 
whereof there is no former cause, but is eternal j which is it men call God. 
So that it is impossible to make any profound inquiry into natural-causes, with¬ 
out being inclined thereby to believe there is one God eternal; though they 
cannot hove any idea of Him in their mind, answerable to His nature. For as 
tljat is born blind, hearing men talk of Warming themselves by the fire, 
and 1 bring* brought to warm himself by the same, may easily conceit^ and 
assure himself, there is somewhat there, which men call “ fire," and » die 
<x the beat he feels; but cannot Imagine What it is like; nor have an 
idea of It in Iris tnad, $nch as they have that see it: so also by' the Visible 
things in this world, and their admirable order, a ma& may conceive there is a 
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cause of them, which men call God; and yet not have an idea or image o\ 
Him in his mind. 

And they that malte little or no inquiry into the natural causes of things, 
yet from the fear that proceeds from the ignorance itself, of what it is that 
hath the power to do them much good or harm, are inclined to suppose, 
and feign unto themselves, several hinds of powers invisible ; and to stand 
m awe of their own imaginations ; and in time of distress to invoke them ; 
ns also in the time of an expected good success, to give them thanks ; mak¬ 
ing the creatures of their own fancy, their gods. *Py which means it hath 
come to pass, that from the innumerable variety of fancy, men have created 
in the world innumerable sorts of gods. And this tear of things invisible, 
is the natural seed of that, which every one in himself calleth religion ; and 
in them that worship, or fear that power otherwise than they2o, super¬ 
stition. 

And this seed of religion, having been observed by many ; some of those 
that have observed it, have been inclined theieby to nourish, dress, and 
form it into laws ; and to add to it of their own invention, any opinion of 
the causes of futuie events, by which they thought they should be best able 
to govern others, and m&ke unto themselves the greatest use of their 
powers. * 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Religion, 

Seeing there are no signs, nor fruit of “religion,” but in man only ; there 
is no cause to doubt, blit that the seed of “ religion ” is also only in man ; and 
cpnsisteth in soma peculiar quality, 01 at least in some eminent degree 
thereof, not to be found in any other living creatures. 

And first, it is peculiar to the nature of man, to be inquisitive into the 
causes of the events they see, some more, some less; but all men so much, 
as to be curious in the searchr of the causes 'heir own good and evil 
fortune. 

Secondly, upon the sight of anything that hath a beginning, to think also 
it had a cause, which detei mined the same f to begin, then when it did, 
rather than sooner or later. 

Thirdly, whereas there is no other felicity of beasts, but the enjoying of 
their quotidian food, ease, and lusts; as having little or no foresight of the 
time to come, for want of observation, and memory of the order, conse¬ 
quence, and dependence of th# things they see; man observeth how one 
event hath been produced by another j and remembereth in them antece¬ 
dence and consequence; and when he cannot assure himself of the true 
causes of things, (for the eaufos of good and evil fortune for the most part 
are invisible,) he supposes causes of them, either such as his own fancy 
suggesleth; or trusteth the authority bf other men, such as he thinks to be 
his friends, and wiser than himself. 

The two first make anxiety. For being assured that there be causes of 
all things that have arrived hitherto, or shall arrive hereafter, it is im¬ 
possible for a man, who continually endeavoureth to secure himself against 
the evil he fears, and procure the good he desireth, not t«be in a perpetual 
solicitude of the time to come; so that every man, especially those that am 
Over-provident, are fir a state like to that of Prometheus. .For as 
Prometheus, which, interpieted, is *'the prudent man,” was bound to the 
hill Caucasus, a place of large prospect, where An eagle fed&ing on his liver, 
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devoured in the day, as much as was repaired in the night : so that man, 
which looks too far before him in the care of future time, hath his heart all 
the day long gnawed on by fear of death, poverty, or other calamity, and 
has ho repose, nor pause of his anxiety, but in sleep. 

This perpetual fear, always accompanying mankind in the ignorance of 
causes, as it were in the dark, must needs have for object something. And 
therefore when there is nothing to be seen, there is nothing to accuse, either 
of their good or evil for^me, but some “ power,” or agent “ imisible,” in 
which sense perhaps it was, that some of the old poets said, that the gods 
were at first created by human fear : which spoken of the gods, that is to 
say, of the many gods of the Gentiles, is very true. But the acknowledging 
of one God, eternal, infinite, and omnipotent, may more easily be deiived, 
horn the desire men have to know the causes of natural bodies, and their 
'■everal virtues ancl operations, than from the fear of what was to befall 
therh in time to come. For he that from any effect he seeth come to pass, 
should reason to the next and immediate cause thereof, and from thence to 
the cause of that cause, and plunge himself profoundly in the pursuit of 
causes, shall at last come to this, that there must be, as even the heathen 
philosophers confessed, one first mover ; that is, a first and an eternal 
cause of all things, which is that which men imam by the name of God, and 
all this without thought of their fortune ; the solicitude whereof both in¬ 
clines to fear, and hinders them from the search of the causes of other things, 
and thereby gives occasion of feigning of as many gods as there be men that 
feign them. 

And for the matter or substance of the invisible agents so fancied, they 
could not by natural cogitation fall upon any other conceit, but that it was 
the same with that of 'the soul of man ; and that the soul of man was of 
the same substance with that which appeareth in a dream to one that 
sleepeth^ or in a looking-glass, to one that is awake; which, men not 
knowing that such apparitions are nothing else' but crer#ures of the fancy, 
think to be real and external substances, and therefore call them ghosts: as 
the Latins called them imagines and umbra , and thought them spirits, that 
is, thin aerial bodies, and those invisible agents which they feared to be like 
them, save that th<*y appear and vanish *When they please. But the 
opinion that such spirits were incorporeal, or immaterial, could never enter 
into the mind of any man by nature; because, though men may put 
together words of contradictory signification, as “spirit,” and “incor¬ 
poreal,” yet they can never have the imagination of anything answering to 
them; and therefore, men that by their own medilatiqjl arrive to the 
acknowledgment ot one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, chose 
rather to confess Ife is incomprehensible, jnd above their understanding, 
than to define His nature by “ spirit incorporeal, ” and then confess their 
definition to be unintelligible ; or, if they give Him such a tide, it is not 
“dogmatically” with intention to make the divine nature understood ; but 
“ piously,” to honour him ith attributes, of significations as remote as 
they can from the grossness of bodie%visible. > 

Then for the way by which they think these invisible agents wrought 
their effects; that is to say, what immediate causes they used, in bringing 
things to pass, men that know not what it is that we call “causing,” that 
is, almost all men, have no other rule to guess by, but by observing and 
remembering what they have seen to precede the like effect at some other 
time, outlines before, without seeing between the antecedent and subsequent 
event? ariy dependence or connection at all: and therefore from" the like 
things pastf they expect the like things to come; and hope for good or evil 
luck, superstitnmsly, from things that have ho part at all in the causing of 
jt: as the Athenians did for their war at Leganto, demand, another 
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Phoimio; the Pompeian faction for their war in Africa,another Scipio; 
and others have done in divers other occasions since. In like manner they 
attribute their fortune to a standet -by, to a lucky or unlucky place, to words 
spoken, especially if the name of God be amongst them; as. charming and 
conjuring, the-liturgy of witches ; inasmuch as to believe* they have power 
to turn a stone into bread, bread into a man, or anything into anything. 

Thirdly, for the worship which naturally men exhibit to powers invisible* 
it can be no other, but such expressions of their reverence, as they would 
use toward# men ; gifts, petitions, thanks, submission of body, considerate 
addresses, sober behaviour, premeditated words, swearing, that is, assuring 
one another of their promises, by invoking them, Beyond that reason 
suggesteth nothing; but leaves them either to vest there; or for further 
ceremonies, to rely on those they believe to lie wiser than themselves* 

lastly, concerning how these invisible powers declaie to men %he things 
which shall hereafter come to pass, especially concerning their good or^evil 
fortune m general, or good or ill success in any particular undertaking, men 
are naturally at a stand; save that using to conjecture of the time to tome* 
by the tune past, they ard very apt, not only to take casual -things, after one 
or two encoimteis, for prognostics of the like encountei ever after, but also 
* to believe the like prognostics from other men, of whom they have ouce 
conceived a good opinion. “ 

And m these fom things, opinion of ghosts, ignoiance of second causes, 
devotion towards what men fear, and taking of things casual for prognos¬ 
tics cousisteth the natural seed of “ religion; ” which by reason of the 
different ianeies, judgments, and passions, of several meu, hath grown up 
into ceremonies so different, that those which ait used by one man, are foi 
the most part ridiculous to another. 

For these Seeds have received culture horn two sorts of men, One sort 
have been they that have nourished and ordered them, according to their 
own invention. The other have dope it, by God’s commandnjjfent and 
direction: but botfli sorts have done it, with a. purpose to make those men 
that relied on them, the more apt to obedience, laws, peace, charity, and Civil 
society. So that the rtbligion ot the former soil is a part of human politics^ 
and teacheth part of the duty winch caithly king-, require of their subjects. 
And the religion of the la tier sort i * divide politics; and conumeth 
precepts to those that have yielded themselves subjects in tlw kingdom of 
God. Of the formei sort were all the foundeis of commonwealths, and the 
lawgivers of the Gentiles: of the latter sort, %ere Abraham, Mo-.es, and 
out ulessed Saviour; by whom hive been derived unto us the Uus of the 
kingdom of Gmjj 

And foi that part of religion, which consisted! in opinions concerning 
the mature of powers invisible,gthcre is almost nothingThat has a name, 
tbafr has not been esteemed amtmgst the Gentiles, in one place or another, 
a god* or devil; or by their poets feigned to be inauimated, inhabited, or 
possessed by some spnit or o|Uer, t 

The unformed matter or fhe world, was a god by the name of Chaos. 

The beavep, the ocean, die planet% the fire, the earth, the winds, were 
so many gods. 

Men, women, a bird, a crocodile, a calf, a dog, a snake, an onion, a 
leek, we4 deified. Besides that, they filled almost all places with spirits 
called “demons ; * the plains, with Pan and Panises, of Satyrs? the wopdft, 




every house wjtli its “ Lares,” prfomiliara; every man with his “Genius,;*' 
jheti with ghost*, and mirhuaf officers, as Charon, Ctrfeerus, and the Fpriw; 
apd m the nightUlgae, all places with “larvsfc,” <* fepiuies#' ghosts of tneq 
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deceased, and a whole kingdom of fairies and bugbears. They have ‘also 
ascribed divinity, and built temples to mere accidents and qualities; such 
as are time, night, day, peace, concord, love, contention, virtue, honour, 
health, rust, fevet, and the like ; which when they prayed for, or against, 
they prayed to, as if there were ghosts of those names hanging over their 
heads, and letting fall, or Withholding that good or evil, for or against 
which they prayed. They invoked also their own wit, by the name of 
Muses J their own ignorance, by the name of Fortune j their own lusts by 
the name of Cupid; thrir own rage, by the name of Furies; their own 
privy members, by the name of Priapus ; and attributed their pollutions to 
Incubi add Succubrc : insomuch as tnere was nothing, which a poet could 
introduce as a person in his poem, which they did not make either a * ‘ god,” 
ora “devil.” 

The Mime authors of the religion of the Gentiles, observing the second 
ground for religion, which is men’s ignorance of causes ; and thereby their 
aptness to attribute their fortunfe to causes, on which there was no depend¬ 
ence at all apparent, took occasion to obtrude on their ignorance, instead of 
second causes, a kind of second and ministerial gods ; ascribing the cause 
of fecundity to Venus; the cause of arts, "to Apollo ; of subtlety and craft, 
to Mercury; of tempests and storms, to /Kolus# and of other oflects, to other 
gods; insomuch as there was amongst the heathen almost as great variety 
of gods as of business. 

And to the worship, which naturally men conceived fit to be used towards 
their gods, namely, oblations, prayers, thanks, and the rest formerly named ; 
the same legislators of the Gentiles have added their images, both in pic¬ 
ture and sculpture; that the more ignorant sort, that is to say, the most 
part or generality of the people, thinking the gods for whose representation 
they were made, were really included, and as it were housed within them, 
might so much the more stand m fear of them : and endowed them with 
lands, and houses, and officers, and revenues, set ajj^rt from all other 
human uses; that is, consecrated, and made holy to tliose their idols; a-, 
caverns, groves, woods, mountains, and whole islands; and have attributed 
+ to them, not only the shapes, some of men, some of beasts, some of monsters; 
out also the faculties and passions of men*and beasts 1 : as sense, speech, 
sex, lust, generation ,* and this not only by mixing one with another, to 
propagate the kind of gods, but also by mixing with men and women, to 
beget mongrel gods, and but inmates of heaven, as Bacchus, Hercules, and 
others; besides anger, revenue, and other passions, of living creatures, and 
the actions proceeding from them, as fraud, theft, adultery, sodomy, and any 
vice that may- be taken for an effect of power, or a cause o3 pleasure; and 
all Such vices, as amongst men arc taken to be against law, rathe* thau 
against honour. 

Lastly, to the prognostics of time to com6; which are naturally but con* 
jectures upon experience of time past; and supematurally, divine re¬ 
velation ; the same authors of the 'religion of the Gentiles, partly upon pre¬ 
tended experience, partly upon pretended revelation, have added innu¬ 
merable other superstitious ways of divination; and made men believe they 
Should find their fortunes, sometimes in the ambiguous of senseless answers 
Of the priests at Delphi, Delos, Ammon, and other famous oracles; which 
answers were made ambiguous by design, to own the event both ways; or 
absurd, by the intoxicating vapour of the plane, which is very frequent in 
sulphurous cavern^ r sometimes in the leaves of the Sybils; of whose pro¬ 
phecies, like "those perhaps of Nostradamus (for the fragments now extant 
seem to be the invention of later times), there were some book* in reputa¬ 
tion k the time of the Roman Republic; sometimes in the insignificant 
speeches of roadmen, supposed to be possessed with a divine spirit, which 
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possession they ealied enthusiasm; and these kinds of foretelling: even's were 
accounted theornancy, or prophecy ; sometimes in the aspect of the stars at 
their nativity; which was called horoscopy, and esteemed a part of 
judiciary astrology; sometimes in their own hopes and fears, called 
thumomancy, or presage : sometimes in the prediction of witches, that pre¬ 
tended confeiencc with the dead: which is called necromancy, conjuring, and 
witchcraft; and is but juggling and confederate knavety: sometimes in the 
casual flight or feeding of buds ; called augury : sometimes in the entrails 
of a sacrificed beast ; which was “ aruspicina *#’ sometimes in dreams; 
sometimes iu croaking of ravens, or chattering of birds ; sometimes in the 
lineaments of the face; which was called metoposcopy; or by palmistry in 
the lines of the hand; in casual words, called “otnina;” sometimes in 
monsters, or unusual accidents; as eclipses, comets, rare meteors, earth¬ 
quakes, inundations, uncouth births, and the like, which they ealied “ por- 
tenta,” and “ ostenta,” because they thought them to portend or foreshow 
some great calamity to come ; sometimes, in mere lottery, as cross and pile, 
counting holef in a sieve; dipping of verses in Homer, and Virgil; and in¬ 
numerable other such vain conceits. So easy are men to be drawn to 
believe anything, from such men as have gotten credit with them; and can 
with gentleness and dexterity take hoid of their fear and ignorance. 

And therefore the first founders and legislators of commonwealths 
among the Gentiles, whose ends were only to keep the people in obedience 
and peace, have iu all places taken care ; first, to imprint in their minds a 
belief, that those precepts which they gave concerning religion, might not 
be thought to proceed fiom their own device, but from the dictates of some 
god, or other spitit; or else that they themselves were of a higher nature 
than mere mortals, that their Jaws might the more easily be received : so 
Numa Pompilius pretended to receive the ceremonies he instituted amongst 
the Romans, from the nymph Kgeiia: and the first king and founder of 
the kingdom of Peru, pretended himself and his wife to be the children of 
the Sun ; and Manomet, to set up his new religion, pretended to have con¬ 
ferences with the Holy Ghost, m form of a dove. Secondly, they have had 
a care to make it belfeved, that the same things were displeasing to the 
gods which were forbidden by the laws. Thirdly, to prescribe ceremonies, 
supplications, sacrifices, and festivals, by wKich they were to believe, the 
anger of the gods might be appeased; and that ill success in war, great con¬ 
tagions of sickness, earthquakes, and each man’s private misery, came from 
the anger of the gods, and their anger fronW the neglect of their worship, 
or the forgetting or mistaking some point of the ceremonies required. 
And though ayiongst the ancient Romans, men were not forbidden to deny 
that which in the poets is written of the pains and pleasures after this life : 
which divers of great authority and gravity in that state have in their 
harangues openly derided ; yet-that belief was always more cherished than 
the contiary. 

And by these, and sudi other institutions, tiiey obtained in order to their 
end, which was the peace of the commonwealth, that the common people 
in their misfortunes, laying the fault tun neglect, or error in their ceremonies, 
or on their own disobedience to the laws, were the less apt to mutiny 
against their governors ; and being entertained with the pontfy and pastime 
of festivals, and public games, made in honour of the gods, needed nothing 
else but br&d to keep them from discontent, murmuring, and commo¬ 
tion against the State. And therefore the Romans, that had conquered the 
greatest part of the then known world, made no sCrupl? of tolerating any 
religion whatsoever in the city of Rome itself; unless it had something in 
it that could not consist with their civil government; nor do we read that 
any teligion was there forbidden, but that of the )ew|,; who, being the 
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peculiar kingdom of God, thought it unlawful to acknowledge subjection 
to any mortal king or state.whatsoever. And thus you see how the religion 
of the Gentiles was part of their policy. 

But where God Himself, by supernatural revelation, planted religion; 
there He al$o made to Himself a peculiar kingdom; and gave laws not only 
of behaviour towards Himself, but also towards one another; and thereby 
in the kingdom of God, the policy, and laws civil, are a part of religion ; 
and therefore the distinction of temporal and spiritual domination, hath 
there no place. It is trrp that God is king of all the earth ; yet may He be 
king of a peculiar and chosen nation. For there is no more incongruity 
therein, than that he that hath the general command of the whole army, 
should have withal a peculiar regiment, or company of his own. God is 
king of all the earth by Kis power j but of His chosen people He is king by 
covenant* But to speak more largely of the kingdom of God, both by 
nature and covenant, I have in the following discourse assigned another 
place (chapter xxxv.). 

From the propagation of religion, it is not hard to understand the causes 
of the resolution of the same into its first seeds, or principles ; which are 
only an opinion of a deity, and powers invisible and supernatural; that 
can never pc so abolished out of human nature, but that new religions may 
again be made to spring out of them, by the culture of such men as for 
such purpose are in reputation. 

For seeing all formed religion, is founded at first upon the faith which 
a multitude hath in some one person, whom they believe not only to be a 
wise man, and to labour to procure their happiness, but also to be a holy 
man, to whom God Himself vouchsafeth to declare His will supernaturally ; 
it followeth necessarily, when they that have the government of religion, 
shall come to have either the wisdom of those men, their sincerity, or their 
love suspected ; or when they rhall be unable to show any probable token 
of divine revelation ; that the religion which they desijp to uphold, must 
be suspected likewise; and, without the fear of the civil sword, contra¬ 
dicted and rejected. % 

That which taketh away the reputation of wisdom, in him that formeth 
a religion, or addeth to it when it is already formed, is the enjoining of a 
belief of contradictories; fo? both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly 
be true; and therefore to enjoin the belief of them, is an argument of 
ignorance; which detects the author in that; and discredits him in all 
things else he shall propound as from revelation supernatural; which 
i evelation a man may indeed have of many things above, but of nothing 
against natuial reason. ) 

f hat which taketh away the reputation of sincerity, is the doing or saying 
of such things, as appear to be signs, that . hat they require other men to 
believe is not believed by themselves; all which doings or sayings are 
, therefore called,scandalous, because they be stumbling-blocks, that make 
men to fall in the way qf religion; as injustice, cruelty, profaneness, 
avarice, and luxury. For- who can believe that he that doth ordinarily 
j-uch actions as proceed from any of these roots, believeth there is any such 
invisible poverto be feared, as he affrighteth other men withal for lesSer 
faults?. . 

That which taketh away the reputation of k>ye, is the being detected of 
private ends; as when the belief they require of others, eonduceth or seemeih 
conduce to the acquiring of dominion, riches, dignity, or secure pleasure, 
to them&elves on*', especially. For that which men reap benefit by to 
them wives v they are thought tu do for their own sakes, and not fop love of 
others. . ' 1 ' 

Lauly, the le^imony that men can render of divine calling. Can be no 
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other than the operation of * miracles J or true prophecy, which also is 
a, miracle; or extraordinary felicity. And therefore, to those points of re* 
ligipu, which have been received from them that did such miracles; those 
that are added by such as approve not their calling by some miracle, 
obtain no greater belief than what the custom and laws of the places, in 
which’they be educated, have wrought into them. For as in natural things, 
men of judgment require natural signs and arguments ; so in supernatural 
things, they require signs supernatural, which are miracles, before they 
consent inwardly, and from their hearts. • 

AU which causes of the weakening of men's faith, do manifestly appear 
itt the examples following. First, we have the example of the children of 
Israel j who when Moses, that had approved his calling to them by 
miracles, and by the happy conduct of them out of Egypt, was Absent but 
forty days, revolted from the worship of the true God, recdh.mended 
to them by himj and setting up (Exod. xxxiii. i, 2) a golden calf for their 
god, relapsed into the idolatry of the Egyptians; from whom they had been 
so lately delivered. And again, after Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and that 
generation which had seen the great works of God in Israel (Judges ii. n) 
were dead ; another generation arose, and served Baal. So that miracles 
failing, faith also failed. 

Again, when the sons of Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 3) being constituted by their 
father judges in Bersabee, received bribes, and judged unjustly, the people 
of Israel refused any more to have God to be their king, in other manner 
than He was king of other people ; and thcrefoie cued out to Samuel, to 
choose tliem a kmg after the manner of the nations. So that justice failing, 
faith also failed : insomuch, as they deposed their God from reigning over “ 
them. 

And whereas in the planting of Christian religion, the oracles ceased in 
all parts of the Roman empire, and the number of Christians increased 
wonderfully everyday, and in every place, by the preaching of the Apostles 
and Evangelists; a great part of that success may reasonably be 
attributed to the contempt into which the priests of the Gentiles of that 
time had brought themselves by their uncleanness, avarice, and juggling 
between princes. Also the rqhgion of the Chunh of Rome, was partly for 
the same cause abolished in England, and many other*parts of Christendom, 
insomuch, as the failing of virtue in the pastors, makelh faith fail in 
the people; and partly from bringing of the philosophy and doctrine ol 
Aristotle into religion, by the schoolmen ; frdin whence there arose so many 
contradictions and absurdities, as brought the clergy into a reputation both 
of ignorance anal of fraudulent intention; and inclined people to revolt from 
therm either against the will of their own princes, * as in France and 
Holland 5 or with their will, a#in England. 

Lastly, amongst the points by the Church of Rome declared necessary for 
salvation, there he so many, manifestly to the advantage of the Rope, and 
Ol his spiritual subjects, presiding in the territories of other Christian princes 
that were it not for the mutual emulation of those princes, they might with- 
out wav Or trouble, exclude all foreign authority, as easilv as it had been 
excluded in England. For who is there^fhat does not aernto whose benefit 
it oonduCeth, to have it believed that a king hath not his authority from 
Christ, unless a bishop crown him ? That a king, if he he a priest, cannot 
marry ?' That whether a prince be bom in lawful jparriage, or not, must be 
judged by authority from Rome? That subjects may be freed from their 
allegiance, if by, the Court of Rome the king lie judged an heretic ? That 
a kmg, of France, may be deposed by a pope, as Pope 

i&sohary. for imcapw; tad his kingdom given to one of his subjects ? That 
the cleigy and regulars, in what country soever, shalle.be exempt from 
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the jurisdiction of their king in cases criminal ? Or who does not* see, to 
whose profit redound the fees' of private masses, and vales of purgatory ; 
with other signs of private interest, enough to mortify the most lively faith, 
if, as I said, the civil magistrate and custom did not more sustain it, than 
any opinion they have of the sanctity, wisdom, or probity of their teachers ? 
So that I may attribute all the changes of religion in the world to one and 
the same cause; and that is, unpleasing priests; and those not only amongst 
Catholics, but even in that Church that hath presumed most of reformation. 


C 1 IAPTRK XIII. 

Of [he Natural Condition of Mankind as comcmin^ them P dicity 

aftd Misery . 

Nature halli made men so equal, in the faculties of the bo^y and mind ; as 
that though there be found one m'an sometimes manifestly stronger in body, or 
of quicker mind than another, yet when all is reckoned together, the difference 
between man and man, is not so cousideiabJe, as that one man’can there' 
upon claim to himself any benefit, to which another may not pretend, a. 
well as he. For as to the strength of body, the weakest has strengtu 
enough to kill the strongest, either by secret machination, or by confederacy 
with others, that are in the same danger with himself. 

And as to the f ul ties of the mind, setting aside the arts grounded upon 
words, and especia 1 <’ that skill of proceeding upon general and infallible 
rules, called science . which very few have, and but in few things; as being 
not a native faculty, born with us; nor attained, as prudence, while we look 
after somewhat else, I find yet a greater equality amongst men than that 
of strength. For prudence is but experience ; which equal time, equally 
bestows on all men, in those things they oqurlly ap|?ly themselves unto. 
That which may perhaps make such equ ility muedible, is hut a vain con* 
ceit of one’s own wisdom, which almost all inert think they have in a 
greater degree than the vulgar ; that is. than all men but themselves, and a 
feW others, “'Horn fame %i for concun ingfwilh themselves they approve. 
For such i xc nature of men, that howsoever they m.*y acknowledge many* 
others to ’ tore witty, 01 more iloqueut, oi more learned; yet they wdl 
hardly beLe there be raan^so who as themselves; for they see their own 
wit at hand, md other men? at a distance. But this proveth rather that 
men are in that point equal, than unequal. For there is^not ordinarily a 
greater sign of the equal distribution of anything, than that every man is 
contented with his share. h 

From tills equality of ability, ariseth equality of hope in the attaining of 
our ends. And therefore if any two men desiie the same thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, llmv became1 enemies ; and in ihe nay 
to their end, which is principally their own coiroervation, and sometimes 
their delectation only, endeavour to destroy or subdue one another. And 
from hence it comes to pass, that where an invader hath no more to fear 
than another man’s single powei j if one plant, sow, build, or possess a con¬ 
venient seat, others may probably be expected to come prepared with 
forces united, to dispossess and deprive him, not only of the fruit of hi* 
-labour, but also of bus life or liberty. And the invader again is- m the like 
danger of anotlie* , 

And fttun this diffidence of one another, there is no way for any mafr to 
sep*W! himself, so reasonable, as anticipation ; that is, by force, <jr wiles, 10 
Waster the persons of kll men he can, so long, till he see no other power 
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great enough to endanger him i&nd this is no more than his own conserve 
non requireth, and is generally allowed. Also because there be some, that 
taking pleasure in contemplating their own power in the acts of conquest, 
which they pursue farther than their security requires ; if others, that other¬ 
wise would be glad to be at ease within modest bounds, should not by 
invasion increase their power, they would not he able, long time, by stand¬ 
ing only on their defence, to subsist. And by consequence, such augmenta¬ 
tion of dominion over men being necessary to a man’s conservation, it 
ought to be allowed him 

Again, men have no pleasuie, but on the contiary a great deal of giief, '* 
in keeping company, where there is no powei able to overawe them all. 
For every man looketh that his companion should value him, at the same 
rate he sets upon himself: and upon all signs of contempt, or undervaluing, 
naturally endeavours, as far as he dares, (which amongst them that have no 
common power to keep them in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy 
each other,) to extort a greater value from his contemneis, by damage ; and 
from others, by,the example. 

So that in the nature of man, we find three principal causes of quarrel. 
Fit st, competition ; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, glory. 

The first, maketh men invade for gain; the second, for safety ; and the 
third, for reputation. The first use violence, to make themselves masters of 
other men’s persons, wives, children, and cattle; the second, to defend 
them; the third, for trifles, as a word, a smile, a different opinion, 
and any other sign of undervalue, either direct in their persons, or by 
reflection in their kindred, their friends, their nation, their profession, or 
their name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a common 
power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition which is called 
war j and such a war, as is of every man, against every man. For “ war” 
honsisteth not in battle only, or the act of fighting ; but in a tract of time, 
wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently known : and therefore 
the notion of “ time” is to be considered in the nature of war, as it is in 
the nature of weather. ‘ For as the nature of foul weather lieth not in a 
shower or two of min, but in ap inclination thereto of many days together; 
so the nature of war consistetn not in actual®fighting, but in the known 
disposition thereto during all the time there is no assurance to the contrary. 
All other time is “ peace,” 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a tirfic of war, where every man 
is enemy to every man, the same is consequent to the time wherein men live 
without other security than what their own strength and their own invention 
shall furnish them withal In such condition there is noplace for industry, 
because the fruit thereof is uncertain, and consequently no culture of the 
earth ; no navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be imported by 
sea ; no commodious building ; no instruments of moving and removing 
such things as require m\yh force * no knowledge of the face of the earth • 
HO account of time ; no arts ; no letters ; no society ; and, which is wors- 
of all, continual fear and danger of visfcnt death ; and the life of man, soli¬ 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. 

It may seem strange to some man, that has not well weighed these things, 
that Nature should thus dissociate, and tender men apt to invade and de¬ 
stroy one another *, and he may therefore, not trusting to this inference, 
made from the passions, desire perhaps to have the same confirmed by ex¬ 
perience. Let mm therefore consider with himself, tvhen taking a journey, 
he arms himself, and seeks t*go well accompanied}, when going to sleep, 
he locks his dome; When even in his house, he locks his chests; and this 
when he knows there he lews, and public offices, arms®!, to revenge all 
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injuries shall he done him; what opinion he £as of his fellow-subjects, when 
he rides armed j of his fellow-citizens, when he locks his doors; and of 
his children and servants, when he locks his chests. Does he not there 
as much accuse mankind by his actions as I do by my words ? But neither 
of us accuse man’s nature in it. The desites and other passions of man are 
in themselves no sin. No more aie the actions that proceed from those 
passions, till they know a law that forbids them ; which till laws be made 
they cannot know, nor can any Jaw be made till they have agreed upon 
the person that shall make it. 

It may peradventiue be thought theife was never such a time nor condi¬ 
tion of War as this; and I believe it Was never generally so, over all the 
world, but there are many places where they live so now. For the savage 
people ir* many places of America, except the government of small families, 
the concord whereof dcpencieth on natural lust, have no government at all, 
and live at this clay in that brutish manner, as I sjxd before. Howsoevei, 
it may be peiceived what manner of life iheie would be, wljpre there were 
no common power to fear, by the manner of life which men that have for¬ 
merly lived under a peaceful government, use to degenerate into in a civil war. 

But though there had never been any time, wherein particular men were 
in a condition of war one against another; yet in all times, kings, and 
persons of sovereign authority, because of their independency, are in 
continual jealousies, and in the state and posture of gladiators; having their 
weapons pointing, and their eye* fixed on one another ; that is, their forts, 
garrisons, and guns upon the frontiers of their kingdoms ; and continual 
.spies upon their neighbour, which is a posture of war. But because they 
uphold thereby the industry of their subjects; there docs not follow from 
it that misery which accompanies the libeity of particular men. 

To this war of every man. against every man, this also is consequent; 
that nothing can be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, have there no place. Where there is no comihon power, there i- 
no law: where no Jaw, no injustice. Force and fraud, are in war the two 
cardinal virtues. Justice and injustice are none of the faculties neither of 
the body nor mind. If they were, they might be in a man that were alone 
in the woild, as wel)«as his senses, and passions. They are qualities that 
relate to men in society, not in solitude. It is consequent also to the same 
condition, that there be no propriety, no dominion, no “mine” and 
4 ‘thine “distinct; but only that to beeveiy man’s, that he can get; and for 
so long, as he can keep it. And thus much for the ill condition, which 
man by mere nature is actually placed in; though withjft possibility to 
come out of it, consisting partly in the passions, pattly in his reason. 

The passions that incline men to peace, #re fear of death; desire of such 
things as are necessary to commodious living; and a hope by their industry 
to obtain them. And reason suggesteth convenient articles of peace, upon 
which men may be drawn fo agreement. These articles are they which 
otherwise are called the Laws of Nature : whereof I shall speak move par¬ 
ticularly, in the two following chapters. 


CHABTEfe. XXV. 

Of tM Pit-si foul Second Natural Lems, and of Contractu 

** Tike, right of Nature,” which writers commonly callyiw naturals, is the* 
liberty each mat* hath, to use his own power, as he will himself, for the 
preservation of his own nature *, that is to say, of bis own life | and come- 
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quetttly, of doing' anything, which in his own judgment and reason he shall 
conceive to be the aptest means thereunto. 

By 11 liberty,” is understood, according to the proper signification of the 
word, the absence of external impediments : which impediments may Oft 
take away part of a man’s power to do what he Would *, but cannot hinder 
him from using the power left him, according as his judgment and reason 
shall dictate to him. 

A u law of Nature,” lex nafuralit, is a precept o'- general rule, found out 
by reason, by which a man is forbidden to do that which is destructive of 
his life, or taketh away the means of preserving the same; and to omit 
that, by which he thinketh it may be best preserved. For though they 
that speak of this subject, use to confound jus and fee, “ right ” and 
“ law! ” yet they ought to be distinguished; because “ right,” consisteth 
in liberty to do, or to forbear; whereas “law,” determineth and bindeth 
to one of them; so that law and right differ as much as obligation and 
liberty; which*in one and the same matter are inconsistent. 

And because the condition of man, as hath been declared in the precedent 
chapter, is a condition of war of every one against every one; in which case 
every one is governed by his own reason; and there is nothing he can make 
use of, that may hot be a help unto httn, in preserving his life against his 
enemies; it followeth, that in such a condition, every man has a right to 
everything; even to one another’s body. And therefore, as long as this 
natural right of every man to evetything endureth, there can be no security 
to any man, how strong or wise soever he be, of living out the time, which 
Nature ordinarily alloweth men to live. And consequently it is a precept, 
or general rule of reason, “that every man ought to endeavour peace, as 
far as he has hope of obtaining it; and when he cannot obtain it, that he 
may seek, and use, all helps, and advantages of war.” The first branch pf 
which rule, contauftth the first, and fundamental law of Nature; which is, 
“to seek peace, and follow it.” The second, the sum of the right or 
Nature: which is, “ by all means we can, to defend ourselves.” 

From this fundamental law of Nature, by which men are commanded to 
endeavour peace, is derived thif, second law; “ that a man be Willing, when 
others are so too, as far-forth, as for peace, ana defence of himself njs shall 
think it necessary* to lay down this nght to all things; and be contented 
With so much liberty against other men, as he would allow other men 
against himself.” For as long as every man f noldeth this right, Of doing 
anything he hketh ; so long ore all men in the condition of war. But if 
other men will ant lay down their right, as well as he; then there is no 
reason for any one to divest himself of his t for that were to expose himself 
to prey, which no man is bound «b, rather than to dispose himself to peace. 
1 his is that law of the Gospel; “ whatsoever you require that others should 
do to you, that do ye to them.” And that law of all men, quod tiki jfcri 
nfin tfts, {Uteri ne fecerts, « « * • 

To “ ky down ” a man’s “ right ” to anything, is to “ divest ” himself of 
the “ liberty,” of hindering another ofUthe benefit of his own right to the 
$ame< Fpr he that renounceth, or passeth away his right, giveth not to any 
other matt a right which he had not before ; because there is nothing to 
which every man had not right by Nature: but only standeih out of hi* 
way, that he may enjoy his own original right, without hindrance from 
* jtum; not without hindrance from another. So that-the effect which 
redouadeth to one man, by Another man’s defect of right* isbutso much 
diminution of impediments to the use of his own right oriMnak 

Bight is lata elide, either by simply renounefogfit j or hy tnw»$for*ft£ it 
p another. By *• ifefty renonndng} ” whence cates npt to Ur&bra the 
benefit thereof UedfltBWpb. % “ trauefendbg;” when he iuteodeth the 
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benefit thereof to some certain person or persons. And when a man hath in 
either manner abandoned, or granted away his right; then is he said to be 
“obliged,” or “bound,” not to hinder those, to whom such right is 
granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it: and that he “ ought,” and it is 
his “duty,” not to make void that voluntary act of his own: and that such 
hindrance is “injuftice,” and “injury,” as being sine jure; the right being 
before renounced, or transferred. So that “injury,” or “injustice,” in the 
controversies of the wgrid, is somewhat like to that, which in the dis¬ 
putations of scholars is called “ absurdity.” For as it is there called an 
absurdity, to contradict what one maintained in the beginning: so in the 
world it is called injustice and injury voluntarily to undo that from the 
beginning he had voluntarily done. The way by which a man either simply 
renounce^., or tmnsferreth his right, is a declaration, or signification, by 
some voluntary and sufficient sign, or signs, that he doth so renounce, or 
transfer; or hath so renounced, or transferred the same, to him that acceptcth 
it. And these signs are either words only, or actions only; or*as it happened) 
most often, both words and actions. And the same are the “bonds,” by 
which men are bound, and obliged: bonds, that have their strength, not 
from their own nature, for nothing is more easily broken than a man’s 
word, but from fear of some evil consequence upon the rupture. 

Whensoever a man transferreth his right, or renounceth it, it is either m 
consideration of some right reciprocally transferred to himself; or for some 
other good be bopeth for thereby. For it is a voluntary act; and of the 
voluntary acts of every man, the object is some “ good to himself.” And 
therefore there be some rights, which no man can be understood by 
any woids, or other signs, to have abandoned or transferred. As first 
a man cannot lay down the right of resisting them that assault him by 
force, to take away his life; because he cannot be understood to aim 
thereby at any good to himself. The same may be said of wounds, and 
Chains, and imprisonment; both because there is no .benefit consequent to 
such patience; as there is to the patience of suffering another to be 
wounded, or imprisoned; as also because a man cannot tell, when he seeth 
men proceed against him by violence, wnetlgsr they intend his death or not. 
And lastly the motive and enft for which this renouncing, and transferring of 
right is introduced, is nothing else but the security of a man’s person, in his 
life, and ift the means of so preserving life, as not to be weary of it. And 
therefore if a man by words, «br other signs, seem to despoil himself of the 
ehd, for which those signs were intended j he is not to be understood as if 
he meant it, or that it was his will; but that he was ignorant of how such 
words and actions were to be interpreted. 

V'The mutual transferring of right, is thanwhich men call “ contract.” 

There is difference between transferring of right to the thing; and trans¬ 
ferring, or tradition, that is delivery of the thing itself. For the thing may 
be delivered together with tjie translation of <theight; as in buying and 
selling with ready money ; or exchange of good«, or lands; and it may be 
delivered some time after. • 

Again, one of the contractors may deliver the thing contracted for on his 
part, and leave the other to perform his part at some determinate time after, 
and in the meantime be trusted; and then the contract on his part is called 
“pact” or “covenant: ” or both parts may contract now, to perform here 1 * 
after; to Which cases, he that Is to perform in time to come, being trusted, 
his pmftttxaance ra calfcd “keeping of premise,” or faith ; and the failing 
ofj^TWmance, if It be voluntary, “ violation of faith.” 

' When the transferring of right, is not mutual: but one of the parties 
tramferretb, in %>pe to gain thereby friendship, or service from another, or 
fte® hi, ftfonds f or lu hope to gain the reputation of charity, 6 t mag- 
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nanimity, or to deliver his mind from the pain of compassion; or in hope 
of reward in heaven ; this is not contract, but “gift,” “free gift,” “grace,” 
which words signify one and the same tiling. 

Signs of contract, arc either “express,” or “ by inference.” Express, are 
words spoken with understanding of what they signify; and such words are 
either of the time “ present,” or “past; ” as, “1 give,” ‘*T grant,” i* I have 
given,” “ I have granted,” “ I will that this lie yours ; ” or of the future, as, 
“I will give,” “I will grant;” which words lif the ^future are called 
“ promise.” 

Signs by inference are sometimes the consequence of words ; sometimes 
the consequence of silence; sometimes the consequence of actions; some¬ 
times the consequence of forbearing an action : and generally a -sign by in¬ 
ference, of any contract, is whatsoever sufficiently argues the will of the 
contractor. 

art 

they-. . ... „ . , 

have not given yet, and consequently that my right is not transferred, bu 
remaineth till I transfer it by some other act. But if the words he of tb< 
time present, or past, as, “I have given,”or, “do give to be delivered to 
morrow,” then is my to-morrow's right given away to-day ; and that by the 
virtue of the words, though there were no other argument of my will. And 
there is a great difference in the signification of these words, volo hoc tunnt 
esse eras , and eras dabo ; that is, between “ I will that this be thine to¬ 
morrow,” and, “ I will give it thee to-morrowfor the word “ I will,” in 
the former manner of speech, signifies an act of the will present ; but in the 
latter, it signifies a promise of an act of the will to come : and therefore the 
former words, being of the present, transfer a future right; the latter, that 
be of the future, transfer nothing. But if there be other signs of the will 
to transfer a right, besides words, then, though the gift be free, yet may the 
right be understood to paso by words of the future : as if a man propound 
a prize to him that comes first to the end of a iace, the gift is free; and 
though the words be of the fiSture, yet the rij ht \ asspth: for if he would 
not have his words so be understood, he should not have let them rub. 

In contracts, the right passeth, not only where the wouis are of the time 
present, or past, but also where they are of th? future: because all contract 
is mutual translation, or change ot right; and therefore he that promiseth 
only, because he hath already received the benefit for which he promiseth, 
is to be understood as if lie intended the right should pass: for unless he 
had been content to have his words so understood, the other would not have 
performed his part first. And lor that cause, in buying and selling, and 
other acts of contracts, a promise is equivalent to a covenant } and therefore 
obligatory.* t 

lie that performeth fir& in the case of a contract, is said to “merit ” that 
which he is to receive by the performance of the other; and he hath it as 
“ due.” Also when a prize is propottnded to many, which is to be given 
to him only that winneth; or money is thrown amongst many, to be 
enjoyed by them that catch it; though this be a free gift; yet so to win, or 
to to catch, is to “ merit,” and to have it as “due.” For the right is 
transferred in the propounding of the price, and in throwing down the 
money; though it be not determined to whom, but by thenevent of the con. 
tendon. But \h ere is between these two sorts of merit, this difference, that 
in Contract, f merit by virtue of my nun power, and the oontraotoi’s need ; 
hut m this case of free gift, I am enabled to merit only bv the benignity of 
the giver i in contract, merit at the contractor’s hand thante should depart 
With his right; in this $«e of gift, I merit not that the giver should part 
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with his right; but that when he has parted with it, it should be mine, rather 
than another’s. And this I think to be the meaning of that distinction of 
the schools, between merituti* congrui , and meritum condigni. For God 
Almighty, having promised Paradise to those men, hoodwinked with Carnal 
desires, that can walk through this world according to the precepts and 
limits prescribed by Him ; they say, he that shall so walk, shall merit Para¬ 
dise ex eottgrua. But because no man can demand a right to it, by his own 
righteousness, or any other power in himself, but by the free giace of Cod 
only ; they say, no man can merit Paradise ex, conchgno. This I say, I think 
is the meaning of that distinction j but because disputers do not agree upon 
the signification of their own terms of art, longer than it seives then turn; 

I will not«affirin anything of their meaning: only this I say ; when a gift; is ' 
given indefinitely, as a prize to be contended for, he that winneth menteth, 
and may claim the prize as due. 

If a convenant be made, wherem neither of the parties perform presently, 
bnt trust one another; in the condition of mere nature, whicn is a condition 
of war of every man against every man, upon any reasonable suspicion, it 
is void ; but if there be a common power set over them both, with right 
and force sufficient to compel performance, it is not void. For he that per- 
formeth first, has no assurance the other will perform after; because the 
bopds of words ara too weak to bridle men’s ambition, avarice, anger, and 
other passions, without the fear of some coercive power; which in the con¬ 
dition of mere nature, where all men are equal, and judges of the justness 
of their own fears, cannot possibly be supposed. And therefore he which 
perforraeth first, does but betray himself to his enemy; contrary to the 
right, he can never abandon, of defending his life and means of living. 

But in a civil estate, where there is a power set up to constrain those that 
would otherwise violate their faith, that fear is no more reasonable, and 
for that cause, he which by the covenant is to perform Hrst, is obliged so 
to do. 

The cause of fear, which maketh such a covenant invalid, must be always 
something arising after the covenant made ; as some new fact, or other sign 
of the will not to perjprm : eke it cannot nfitke the covenant void. For 
that which could not hinder a man from promising, ought not to be 
admilted as a hindrance of perfoiming. 

He that transferred! any right, transferred the means of enjoying it, as 
far as lieth in his power. As he that sellcth land^ is understood to transfer 
the herbage, and whatsoever grows upon it; nor can he tfyt sells a mill 
turn away the stieam that drives it. And they that give to a man the 
1 ight of government in sovereignty, are umWstood to give him, the right of 
levying mOney to maintain soldiers ; and of appointing magistrates for the 
administration of justice. 

To make covenants with brute beasts, i# impossible ; because not under¬ 
standing our speech, they understand not, nor aceqat of any translation of 
right; nor can translate any right to another : and without mutual accepta¬ 
tion, there is no covenant. 

To make covenant with God, is impossible, but by mediation of such as 
God speakelh to, either by revelation supernatural, or by His lieutenants 
that govern under Him, and in His name: for otherwise we know not 
whether our covenants be accepted, or not. And tbciefore they that vow 
anything contrary any law of Nature, voW in vain} as being a thing un- 
pist to $ay such vow. And if it be a thing commanded by the law of 
Naduc, it is not the vow, but the law that binds them. 

The matter, or subject of a covenant, is always -omethlng that falieth 
under deliberaticnr; for to covenant is an act the will j that is to say, an 
not, and the last act of deliberation} and is Herefote always understood to 
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be something to come; end which is judged possible foi him that cove* 
nanteth to perform. 

And therefore, to promise that which is known to be impossible, is no 
covenant. But If that prove impossible afterwaida, which before was 
thought possible, the covenant is valid, and bindeth, though not to the 
thing itself, yet to the value; or, if that aho be impossibly, to the unfeigned, 
endeavour of performing aS much as is possible ; for to mote uo man can 
be obliged. i 

Men are freed of their covenants two ways; by performing, or by being 
forgiven, For performance is the natural end of obligation ; and for* 
givenesS the restitution of liberty; as being a retransfeirmg of that right, 
m which the obligation consisted. „ 

Covenants entered into by fear, in the condition of mere nature, are 
obligatory. For example, if I covenant to pay a ransom, or service for my 
life, to an enemy, I am bound by it, for it is a contract, wherein one 
receiveth the Benefit of life; the other is to receive money, or service for 
jt; and consequently, where no other law, as in the cohdition of mere 
natute, forbidaeth the performance, the covenant is valid. Therefore 
prisoners of war, if trusted with She payment of their ransom, are obliged 
10 pay it: and if a weaker prince make a disadvantageous peace with a 
stronger, for feai, he is, bound to keep it; unless, as bath been said befeyr, 
there ameth some new and just cause of tear, to reiteu the war. And even 
m commonwealths, if I be foiced to itdeem mysell ftom n thief by 
promising him, money, I am bound to pay it, till the civil 1 iw dischaige me. 
For whatsoever I may lawfully do without Obligation, the same I may law- 
lully covenant to do through fear, ancl what I lawfully covenant, I cannot 
lawfully bieak. 

A former covenant makes void a later. For a man .that hath passed away 
his right to ope nftn to-day, hath it not to pass to-morrow to another, and 
therefore the later piomise passeth no right, but is null, 

A covenant not to defend myself from foice, by force, is always void. 
For, as I have shown before, no man can transfer, or lay down his tight to 
save himself from death, wotmds, and imprisonment, the avoiding Whereof 
is the only end of laying down any right; and therefore the promise of not 
resisting force, in no covenant transfeireth any right, nor is obliging. For 
though a man may covenant thus, l * unless Irlo so, or so, kill me,” tie can* 
not coyenant thus, 11 unless I do so, or so, I will not resist you when you 
come to kill me,” For man by nature chooseth the lesser evil, which is 
danger of death in resisting, rather than the greater, which is certain and 
present death in not resisting: € And this is granted to be Irue by all mett, 
in that they lead criminals to execution and prison. With armed rapt* not¬ 
withstanding that such criminals have consented to the law by which they 
are condemned. , * , 

A covenant to Uecustr oneself without assistance of paidon, is likewise 
invalid. For in the condition of natjire, where every man is judge, them is 
no place for accusation i and in the civil state, the accusation is followed 
With ptihiiahment, which being force, a man is not obliged not to resist. 
1 he nni fc also true of {he accusation of those by whose condemnation a 
man Into misery; as Of a father, wife, or benefactor. For the testi¬ 
mony of Upfoh an accuser, if it be not willingly given, is presumed to be 
cOimpted by nature, and therefore not to be received :*km where a man’s 
e»tim&y tbMfc wm .gdpditud, he is not bound to give il Also accusa¬ 
tions upon tartare, am to horeputed as testimonies. For torture is to* 
be used bat m »ew» pf conjecture and light, withe further examination 
am 'ttmeh of troth i 4m that case cyi.*/ess»d, ftendethfo the ease 

of him that is informing of the torturers, and therefore 
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ought not to Have the credit of a sufficient testimony; for whether he 
deliver himself by true or false accusation, he does it by the right of pre¬ 
serving his own Ufe. " 

The force of words being, as I have formerly noted, too weak to hold 
men to the performance of their covenants; there are in man’s nature but 
two imaginable helps to strengthen it. And those are either a fear of the 
consequence of breaking dieir word, or a glory or pride in appearing not to 
need to break, it. This latter Is* a generosity too rarely found to be pie* 
sumed on, especially in the pursuers of wealth, command, or sensual 
pleasure, which are the greatest part of mankind. The passion to be reckoned 
upon is fear; whereof there be two very general objects ; one, the power of 
spirits invisible; the other, the power of those men they shall therein 
offend. Of these two, though the former be the greater power, yet the fear 
of the latter is commonly the greater fear. The fear of the former is in 
every man his own religion, which Hath place in the nature of man before 
civil society. The latter hath not so, at least not place enough to keep 
men to their promises; because in the condition of mere nature, the 
inequality of power is not discerned, but by the event of battle. So that 
before the time of civil society, or in the interruption thereof by war, there 
is nothing can strengthen a covenant of peace agreed on, against the 
temptations of avaiico, ambition, lust, or other strong desire, but the fear 
of that invisible power, which they every one worship as God, and fear as 
a revenger of their perfidy. All therefore that can be done between two 
men not subject to civil power, is to put one another to swear by the God 
Hefeareth, which “swearing,” or “ oath,” is “a form of speech, added to 
a promisej by which he that promiseth, signified*, that unless he perform, 
he renouncetn the mercy of his Cod, or calleth4o Him for vengeance pn 
himself.” Such was the heathen form, “ Let Jupiter kill^me else, as I kill 
this beast.” So is our form, ** I shall do thus, and thus, so help me God.” 
And this, with the rites and ceremonies, which every one useth in his own 
reljgkm, that the fear of breaking faith might be the greater. 

By this it appears, that an oath taken accgrding to any other form, or* 
rite, than his that sweareth, is*in vain; and no oath: and that there is n<> 
swearing by anything which the swearer thinks not God. For though men 
have sometimes used to swear by their kings, for fear, or flattery; yet they 
would have it thereby understood, they attributed to them divine honour. 
And that swearing unnecessarily by God, is but profaning' of ltis name : 
and swearing by other things, as men do in common discourse, is not 
swearing, but an impious custom, gotten hy too much vehemence ot 
talking. a 

It appears also, that the oath adds nothing to the obligation. For a 
covenant, if lawful, binds in the right Of God, without the oath, as much 
as with it: if unlawful, biadqth not at ; tl»ug|i it be confirmed with 
an oath. 


’ CHAPTER XV. 

Of other Laws of Nature* 

mil that law of Nature, by which we are obliged to transfer to another, 
such tights, as btuif retained, hinder the peace cs mankind, there followed* 
a third 3 which is this, “ that meat perform their covenants made without 
Uffcfch, covenants are in vain, and but empty words a and the rights of all 
®eo to all things remaining, we are still ft) tn| condition of war, 
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And in this law of Nature consisted! the fountain and original of 
“justice.” For where no covenant hath preceded, there hath no right 
been transferred, and every man has right to everything; and consequently, 
no action can be unjust. But when a covenant is made, then to break it is 
“ unjust: ” and the definition of “ injustice,” is no other than “ the not 
performance of covenant.” And whatsoever is not unjust, is “just.” 

But because covenants of mutual trust, where there is a fear of not per* 
formance on either part, as hath been said'in the firmer chapter, are invalid; 
though the original of justice be the making of covenants; yet injustice 
actually there can be none, till the cause of such fear be taken away; which 
while men are in the natural condition of war, cannot be done. Therefore 
before the names of just and unjust can have place, there must be some 
COercive power, to compel men equally to the performance of their covenants, 
by the terror of some punishment, greater than the benefit they expect by 
the breach of their covenant; and to make good that propriety, which by 
mutual contract men .acquire, in recompense'of the universal right they 
abandon: and such power there is none before the erection of a common¬ 
wealth. And this is also to be gathered out of the ordinary definition of 
justice in the schools: for they say, that “justice is the constant will of 
giving to every man his own.” And therefore where there is no “ own,” 
that is no propriety, there is no injustice ; and where there is no coercive 
power erected, that is, where there is no commonwealth, there is no pro* 
priety ; all men having right to all things *. therefore where there is"no 
commonwealth, there nothing is unjust. So that the nature of justice, con- 
sisteth in keeping of valid covenants: but the validity of covenants begins 
not but, with the constitution of a civil power, sufficient to compel men to 
keep them; and then it is also that propriety begins. 

The fool hath said in his heart, there is no such thing as justice; and 
sometimes .also with his tongue; seriously alleging, that every man’s 
conservation, and' contentment, being committed to his own care, there 
could be ho reason why every man might not do what he thought conduced 
thereunto : and therefoie also to make, or not make ; keep, or not keep 
covenants, was not agstmst reason, when it conduced to one’s benefit. He 
does not therein deny, that there be covenaifts; and* that they are some¬ 
times broken, sometimes kept; and that such breach of them may Ire 
called injustice, and the observance of them justice ; but he questioneth. 
whether injustice, taking away the fear of God, for the same fool hath said 
in his heart there is no God, may not sometimes stand with that reason, 
which dictated to every man his own good ; and particularly then, when it 
conduceth to such a benefit, as shall put a man in a condition to, neglect 
not only the dispraise, and reviling*, but abo the power of other men. The 
kingdom of God is gotten by violence» but what if it could be gotten by 
unjust.violence ? were it against reason so to get it, when it is impossible m 
receive hurt by it ? andrif it be ,n©t against reason, it is not against justice ; 
dr else .justice is not to be approved for good. From such reasoning as 
this,' successful wickedness hath obtained the name of virtue; and some 
that in all other things have disallowed the violation of faith? yet have 
allowed it#, when it is for the getting of a kingdom. And the heathen that 
believed that Saturn was deposed by his son Jupiter, believed nevertheless 
the same Jfipiter to be the avenger of injustice ; somewhat like to a piece 
'' of law ip-- ,Coke's. “Commentaries On Liuleton } ” 1 where he ■ says, If ‘the 
right heir of the etpwn be attainted of treason 5 yea the fcown shall descend 
, to him, the attainder be void: from which instances a man 

;i<Ml he 1 ve$..th^;iO :v :iafer,.,tlmt when the-heir; apparent, of,'a.kingdom 
';’ghi|lkiQ mm•-tJs&dijr In''’possession, though'his father! ycact;(iaay.,icallrit‘ 
justice, or hy k whht||otl^ name you'wifi.; yet it can never be against 
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icason, seeing all the voluntary actions of men tend to tlic benefit of them¬ 
selves j and those actions are most leasouaok, that conduce most to thc.i 
ends. This specious reasoning is nevertheless fake. 

For the question is not of promises mutual, where there is no security of 
performance on either side; as when theie is no civil power erected ovei the 
parties promising; for such promises are no covenants : but either where 
one of the parties has performed already; or where theie t-. a power to 
make him perform; there is the question whether it be against ieison, that 
is, against the benefit oflhe other to perfoim, or not. And 1 ‘■av it is not 
against reason. For the manifestation whereof, we me to considci ; first, 
that when a man doth a thing,Avhich notwithstanding anything can be 
foreseen and reckoned on, tendeth to his own destination, howsoever some 
accident which he could not expect, arriving may turn it to his benefit ; yet 
such everfls do not make it reasonably or wisely done. Secondly, that m a 
condition of wai, wherein eveiy man to every man, for want of a common 
power to keep them all in awe, is an enemy, there is no man who can hope 
by his own strength, or wit, to defend himself from destruction, without 
ihe help of confederates; where every one expects the same defence by the 
confederation, that any one else does * and therefoie he which declares lip 
thinks it reason to deceive those that help him, can in reason expect no 
other means of safety than what can be had from his own single ponei. 
He therefore that brcakeih his covenant, and consequently declaieth that 
he thinks he may with teason do so, cannot be received into any society, 
that unite themselves for peace and defence, but by the error of them that 
receive him ; nor when he ]-. received, be retained in it, without seeing the 
danger of their eiror; which errors a man cannot reasonably reckon upon 
as the means of his security; and therefore if he be led, ot cast out of 
society, he pensheth ; and if he live in society, it is by the cnors of other 
men, which he could not fmest*, nor reckon.upon ; and consequently 
against the leasou of his ineservation ; and so, as all nyp that contribute 
not to his destruction, forbear him only out of ignorance of wiiat is good for 
themselves. 

As for the instance of gaining the secure and perpetual felicity of heaven, 
by any way, it is frivolous: there being but g>ne yygy imaginable ; and that 
is not breaking, but keeping 8f covenant. 

And for the other instance of attaining sovereignty by lebeltion ; it is 
manifest, that though the event follow, yet because it cannot leagonably be 
expected, but rather the contSuy ; and because by gaining it so, others are 
taught to gain the same in like manner, the attempt thereof is against 
reason. Justice therefore, that is to say, keeping of covenant, is a rule of 
icason, by which we are lorbidden to dp anything destructive to our life ; 
and consequently a law of Nature. • 

There be some that proceed further; and will not have the law of Nature 
to be those rules which conduce to the preservation of man’s life on earth; 
but to the attaining of an.eiejnal felicity etfter dea^i j to which they think 
the breach of government may conduce; and consequently be just and 
reasonable; such are they that think it a work of merit to kill* or depose, or 
rebel against the sovereign power constituted over them by their own consent. 
But because there is no natural, knowledge of man’s estate after death; much 
less of the reward that is then to be given to breach of faith; but only a belief 
grounded upon other men’s saying, that they know it supematurally, or that 
they know those that knew them, that knew pthers, that knew it supema* 
turafly ^breach of faith cannot be called a precept of reason, or nature. 

Others, that allow for a law of Nature the keeping of faith, do neverthe¬ 
less make exception of certain persons ; as heretics, and such as use not to 
perform their c^renam tq others; apd this also is against reason for if 
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any fault of a man be sufficient to discharge our covenant made; the same 
ought in reason to have been sufficient to have hindered the making Of it 
The names of just, and Unjust, when they are attributed to iqen, signify 
one thing; and when they are attributed to actions, another* When 
they ate attributed to men, they signify conformity, or iuconformity of 
manners to reason. But when they are attributed to actions they 

signify the conformity or inconformity to reason, not of manners or 

manner of life, but of particular actions. A just mao, therefore, is he 

that taketh all the cure he can that his action^ may be all just, and an 

unjust man is he that ncglecteth it. And such men are more often in our 
language styled by the names of lighlepu* and unrighteous than just and 
unjust, though the meaning be the same, Therefoie, a righteous man does 
not lose that title by one or a few unjust actions that proceed from sudden 
passion or mistake of things or persons; nor does an unrighteous man lose 
his character foi such actions as he does, or forbears to do, for fear, because 
his will is not framed by the justice, but by the apparent benefit of what he 
is to do. That which gives to human actions the relish of justice is a cer¬ 
tain nobleness or gallantness of courage, rarely found, by which a man 
scoins to be beholden, for the contentment of his life, to fraud or breach of 
promise, This justice of the manners is that which is meant, where justice 
is called a virtue, and injustice a vice. 

But the justice of actions denominates men, not just, but **guiltless}** 
and the injustice of the same, which is also called injury, gives them but 
the name of “ guilty” 

Again, the injustice of manners is the disposition or aptitude to do in¬ 
jury ; and is injustice before it proceeds to act, and without supposing any 
individual person injured. But the injustice of an action, that is to say in¬ 
jury, supposeth an individual person injured, namely, h!m to whom the 
covenant was made } and therefore many times the injury is received by 
one man when the damage redoundeth to another. As when the master 
commanded! his* Arrant to give money to a stranger; if it be not done, the 
injury is done to the mastet, whom he had before covenanted to obey; but 
the damage redoundeth to the stranger, to whom he had no obligation, and 
therefore could not injure him. And so also in commonwealths. Private men 
may remit to one another th$i debts, but nci robbe^es oi other violences, 
whereby they are endamaged, because the detaining of debt is an injury to 
tnemselves, but robbery and violence are injuries to the person of the 
commonwealth. * 

Whatsoever is done to a man, conformable to his own v ill signified to the 
doer, is no injury to him. For if he that doefh it, hath not passed away ids 
original right to do what he please, by some antecedent covenant, there is 
no breach of covenant j and therefore no injury done him, And if behave, 
then lu« will to have it done being signified, is a release of that covenant j 
and so again there is no injury done him, 

Justice of actions, is by writergpdivided into “ commutative,” an& “dis* 
tribuuve s * and the fonHerthey say consisteth iu proportion anthmetieal; 
the fatter in ptopoiiion geometrical. * Commutative, therefore, theyplace in 
the equality of value of the things contracted fot; and distributive, in die 
distribution of equal benefit, to men of equal merit. As if it were Injustice 
to sell deafor than we buy ; or to give more to a man than he merits. The 
value of ft|i ttotags contracted for, is measured by the appetite of rite con¬ 
tractors* pm metejore the just value is That which they be contented 
* to give. And fMnb besides*' that which is by emmnaAf, wham the per- 
v formanee oncufo mmjteth the performance of the Other part, and falls 
r under mstl# tttpvq, wot distributive, ianotdnebf justice j btttisre- 
#»rded of t And therefore tfo* distfoctfon, sestee wherein 
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it useth to be expounded* is not right. To speak properly, commutative 
Justice is the justice of a contractor ; that ft, a performance of covenant, 
m buying'hnd seeing j hiring, and letting to hire ; lending, and borrowing ; 
exchanging, bartering, and other acts or contract. 

And distributive justice, the justice of an arbitrator; that is to say, the 
act of defining what is just. Wherein, being trusted by them that make him 
arbitrator, if he perform his trust, he is said to distribute to every man his 
own: and this is indeed just distribution, and may be called, though 
improperly, distributive justice; but more properly equity ; which also is a 
law ot Nature, as shall be shown in due place. 

As justice dependeth on antecedent covenant; so does "gratitude” 
depend on antecedent grace; that is to say, antecedent free gift: and is the 
fourth law of Nature ; which may be conceived in this form, " that a man 
which receivetli benefit from another of mere grace, endeavour that he which 
giveth it, nave no icasonable cause to lepenthim of his good will.’’ For no 
man giveth, but with intention of good to himself; because gift is 
voluntary ; and of all voluntary acts, the object is to every man his own 
good; of which if men see they shall be frustrated, th«e will be no 
beginning of benevolence, or trust, nor consequently of mutual help; nor 
of reconciliation of one man to another; and therefore they are to remain 
Still in the conditiou of “war,” which is contrary to the first and funda¬ 
mental law of Nature, which comraandethmen to "seek peace.” The 
breach of this law, is called "ingratitude,” and hath the same relation to 
grace that injustice hath to obligation by covenant. 

A fifth law of Naime, is " complaisance; ” that is to say, "that every 
man strive to accommodate himself to the rest," For the understanding 
whereof, we may consider, that there is in men’s aptness to society, a diversity 
of nature, rising from their diversity of affections; not unlike to that we 
see in stones brought together for building bf an edifice. For as thw stone 
which by the asperity, and irregularity of figure, takes more room from 
others than itself fills; attd for the hardness, cannot beteasily made plain, 
ami thereby hindercth the building, is by the builders cast away as 
unprofitable and troublesome: so algo, a man that by asperity of nature, 
will strive to retain those things which to himself are superfluous, aud to 
others necessary; and for tk# stubbornness ®f his passions, cannot be cor¬ 
rected, .is to be left, or cast out of society, as cumbersome thereunto. For 
seeing every man, not only by right, but also by necessity of nature, is 
supposed to endeavour all he^can, to obtain that which is necessary for his 
conservation ; he that shall oppose himself against it, for things superfluous, 
is guilty of the war that thereupon is to follow; and therefore doth that 
Which & contralto the fundamental law of Nature, which commimdeth ‘ ‘ to 
seek peace/’ The observers of this law, maybe called "sociable,” the 
Latins call them comtrto4ir the contrary* "stubborn,” "insociable,” 
"Broward,” " intractable.” 

A sixth law of Nature is this, “ that #pon gaution of the future time, a 
man ought tp pardon the offences part <n them fhat repenting, desire it.” 
For “pardon ”ib nothing, but granting of peace; which though, granted to 
them, that persevere in tneir hostility, be not peace, but fear; yet not 
granted to them that give caution of tine future time, in sign of an aversion 


th is, “that in revenges,” that is, retribution of evil for evil, 
t not at the greatness of the evil part, but the greatness of the 
low.” * Whereby we are forbidden to inflict punishment with any 
% than Cor correction of the offender, or direction of others. For 


tow law is consequent to the next before ft, that bommandeth pardon, upon 
btoarlty p| (he roture time, Beside^ revenge, without respect to the 
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example and profit to come, is a triumph or glorying in the hurt of another, 
tehdmg to no end ; for the end is always somewhat to come; and glorying 
to no end, is vain-glory, and contrary to reason, and to hurt without reason, 
tendcth to the introduction of war; which is against the Jaw of Nature; 
and is commonly styled by the name of “crucify." 

And because ail signs of hatred, or contempt, provoke to fight; insomuch 
as most men choose rather to hazard their life than not to be revenged; we 
may in the eighth place, for a law of Nature, set down this precept, “that 
no man by deed, word, countenance, or gesture, declare hatred or contempt 
of another.” The breach of which law is commonly called “ contumely." 

TJhe question who is the better man, has no place in the condition of 
mere nature; where, as has been shown before, all men are equal. The 
inequality that now is, lias been introduced by the laws civil. I know that 
Aristotle in the first book of his “ Politics,” for a foundation of his doctrine, 
maketh men by nature, some more worthy to Command, meamngthe wiser 
sort, such as lie thought himself to be for his philosophy ; others to seive, 
meaning those that had strong bodies, but were not philosophers as he ; as 
if master and servant were not introduced by consent of men, but by dif¬ 
ference of wit; which is not only against reason, but also against experi¬ 
ence. For there are very few so foolish, that had not rather govern 
themselves than be governed by others : nor when the wise in their own 
conceit, contend by force with them who distrust their own wisdom, do 
they always, or often, or almost at any time, get the victory. If Nature 
therefore have made men equal, that equality is to be acknowledged : or if 
Nature have made men unequal; yet because men that think themselves 
equal, will not enter into conditions of peace, but upon equal terms, such 
equality must be admitted. And therefore for the ninth law of Natuie, I 
put this, “ that every man acknowledge another for his equal by nature." 
The taeach of this precept is “ pride. 

On this law dependeth another, “that at the entrance into conditions of 
peace, no man require to reserve to himself any right which he is not con¬ 
tent should be reserved to every one of the rest." As it is necessary for all 
men that seek peace to lay down certain rights of nature ; that is to say, 
not to have liberty to do all they list: so is it necessary for man’s life to 
retain some, as right to govern^their own bodies ; enjoy air, water, motion, 
ways to go from place to place ; and all things else, without which a man 
cannot live, or not live well. If in this case, at the making of peace, men 
require for themselves that which they would not have to be granted to 
others, they do Contrary to the precedent'law, that commanded! the 
acknowledgment of natural equality, and therefore also against the law of 
Nature. The observers of this law are those we call “ modest," and the 
breakers “ arrogant ” men. The Greeks call the* violation of this law 
rh«M'*£«a; that is, a desire of more than their share. 

Also if “a man be trusted to judge between man and man," it is a 
precept of the law of Nature, " that he deal equally between them," For 
without that, the controversies of ftten cannot be determined but by war. 
He therefore that is partial m judgment, doth what in him lies, to deter 
men froth the use of judges and atbitoators; and' consequently, against the 
fundamental law of Nature, is the cause of war. 

The observance of this law, from the equal distribution to each man, of 
that uhidi in reason belongeth to him, is called “ equity," and as J have 
said before, distributive justice : the violation, “ acception of persons," 
rpoaavvSri^ln. 0 

And from this followeth another law, ** that such things as cannot be 
divided, l*e enjoyed i« common, if it can be; and if the quantity of the 
thing permit, without stint j otherwise proportfonably to the number of 
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them that have right," For otherwise the distribution is unequal, and 
contrary to equity, * 

But some things there be that can neither be divided nor enjoyed in com¬ 
mon. Then, the law of Nature, which prescribeth equity, requireth “ that 
the entire right, or else, making the use alternate, the first possession, be 
determined by lofi" For equal distribution is of the law of Nature, and 
Other means of equal distribution cannot be imagined. 

Of “lots ” there be two sorts, “arbitrary," and “natural." Arbitrary 
is that which is agreed on by the competitors : natural, is either “ primo¬ 
geniture,” which the Cgreeks call tXypovopla, which signifies “ given by lot," 
or u first seisure.’’ 

And therefore those things which cannot be enjoyed in common, nor 
divided, ought to be adjudged to the first possessor; and in some cases to 
the first bom, as acquired by lot. 

It is«also a law of Nature, ‘ 1 that all men that mediate peace, be allowed 
safe conduct," Foi the law that commanded! peace, us the end, com¬ 
manded! intercession, as the “ meansand to intercession the means is 
safe conduct. ' « * 

And because, though men be never so willing to observe these laws, there 
may nevertheless arise questions concerning a man’s action ; first, whether 
it were done, or not done ; secondly, if done, whether against the law, or 
• not against the law ; the Former whereof, is called a question “of fact; ” 
the latter* a question “ of right," therefore unless the parties to the question 
covenant mutually to stand to the sentence of another, they are as far 
from peace as ever. This other to whose sentence they submit is 
ealled an “arbitrate^*." And therefore it is of the law of Nature, “that 
they that are at controversy, submit their right to the judgment of an 
arbitrator. ’ 

And seeing every man is presumed to do all things in order to his own 
benefit, no man is a fit arbitu^or in his own cause ; and if he were never 
so fit; yet equity allowing to each party equal ixjnefit, one be admitted to 
be judge, the other is to be admitted also ; and so the controversy, that is, 
the cause of war, remains against the law of Nature. 

For the same reason no man in any cause ought to be received for 
arbitrator, to whom greater profit, or lmnour, or pleasure apparent!) , 
aviseth out of the vktory o> one party than of the other : for he hath taken, 
though an unavoidable bribe, yet a bribe ; and no man can be obliged to 
trust him. And thus also the controversy, and the condition of war 
remaineth, contrary to the l#w of Nature. 

And in a controversy of “ fact,” the judge being to give no more credit to 
one than to the other, if there be no other arguments, mu* give credit to 
a third ; or to a third and fourth; or more : for else the question Is unde¬ 
cided, and left to force, contrary to the la# of Nature; 

These are the laws of Nature, dictating peace, for a. means of the conser¬ 
vation of men in multitudes; and which only concern the doctrine of civil 
society. There be other things tending to •the destruction of particular 
men ; as drunkenness, and* all other parts of intemperance; which may 
therefore also be reckoned amongst Jhose things which the law of Nature 
; hath forbidden; but are hot netiissary to be mentioned, nor are pertinent 
•enough to this place. 

And though this may seem too subtle a deduction of the laws of Nature^ 
to he taken notice of by all men; whereof the most part are too busy in 
getting food, and'the rest too negligent to understand; yet to leave all men 
inexcusable, they havg been contracted into pae easy sum, intelligible eVen 
to thh meanest capacity ; and that is, " Do not that to another, which thou 
» fvouldst nof have done to thyself;" which showeth him that he has ho 
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more to uo m gaining the laws of Nature, but when, weighing the actions 
of other men with his own, they seem too heavy, he put them mto the other 
part of the balance, and his own into their place, that hia own passions 
and self-love may add nothing to the weight; and then there is none Of 
these laws of Nature that will not appear unto him veSy reasonable. 

The laws of Nature oblige in foro inferno; that is to say, they bind to a 
desire they should take place : but in foro txtemo / that is, to the putting 
them in act, not always. For he that should be modest, and tractable, ana 
pcrioim all he promises, in such time and place where no map else should do 
so, should but make himself a prey to others, ana procure his own certain 
ruin, contrary to the ground of all laws of Nature, which tend to Nature’s 
preservation. And again, he that having sufficient security, that others 
shah observe the same laws towards him, observes them not himself* 
seeketh not peace, but war; and consequently the destruction of his nature 
by'violence. 

And whatsoever laws bind in foro inferno » may be btokeo, not only by a 
fact contiary to the law, but also by a fact according to it, in case a man 
«thmk it contraf/. For though his action in this case be according to the 
law, yet his purpose was against the law j which, where the obligation is 
in foro jn/ertto, is a breach. 

The laws of Nature are immutable and eternal; for injustice, ingratitude, 
anogance* pride, iniquity, acception of persons, and the rest, can never be 
made lawful. For it can never be that war shall preserve life, and peace 
destroy it. 

The same laws, because they oblige only to a desire and endeavout, I 
mean an unfeigned and constant endeavour, are easy to be observed. For 
in that they require nothing but endeavour, he that endeavoureth their 
performance, fulfilleth them ; and he that fulfilleth the law, is just. 

And the science of them is the true and only moral philosophy. For 
moral philosophy is nothing else but the science of what is “good ” and 
“evil/’ in the conversation and society of mankind. “Good ” and ,( evil ” 
are names that signify our appetites, and aversions; which in different 
tempers, customs, and doctrines of men, are different: and divers men, 
differ not only in their judgment, on the senses of what *s pleasant and 
unpleasant to the taste, smell, Shearing, touch,^and sight; but also of what 
is conformable or disagreeable to reason, in the actions of common life. 
Nay, the same matt, in divers times, differs from himself: and one time 
praiseth, that is, calleth good, what anothe$ time he dispraiseth, and 
calleth evil: from whence arise disputes, controversies* ana at last war. 
And therefore so long as a man is in the condition of mere nature, which is 
a condition of Var, as private appetite is the measure of good and ceil: 
and consequently all men agree cot this, that peace is good, and therefore also 
the way or means of peace, whidfl, as I have showed before, are “justice,” 
“ gratitude,” “ modesty,” “ equity,” w mercy,” and the rest of the laws of 
Nature, are good; that is to say. “moral virtues; ” and their contrary 
“vices,”evil. Now theecieftce 01 virtue andrvice Is moral philosophy: 
and therefore the true doctrine of the laws of Nature, is the true moral 
'philosophy. But the writers of moral fh^i^hy, ihougb they acknowledge 
the same virtues and vices ; yet not seeing Wherein consisted their mm- 
ness; nor that they come to be praised, as the means of peaceable* sociable, 
and comfortable living, place them in a mediocrity of passions: os if not 
the cause, hot the degree of daring, made fortitude; or not the cause* but 
the quantity Of a gift, made liberality. m 

.These dictates of reason, men used to call by the tame of laws* but to* 
properly; fee they toe but conclusions, or theorems concerning What con* 
dnbeth to the and defence of themselves; whereas law* 
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property, is the word of him that by right hath command over others. 
But yet if we consider the same theorem?, $ delivered in the word of 
God, that by right oommandeth all things; then are they properly called 
laws, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Persodh, Authors , and Things Personated. 

A PERSON is he, “ whose words or actions are considered, either as his own, 
or as representing the words or action of another man, or of any other 
thing, to.whom they are attributed, whether truly or by fiction.” 

When they are considered as his own, then is he called a “natural 
person: ” and when they are consideicd as representing the words and 
actions of another, then is he a “feigned ” or “artificial person.” 

The word person is Latin: instead whereof the Greeks have vpbauvop, 
which signifies the “face,” as persona in Latin signifies the “disguise,” 
or “ outward appearance ” of a man, counterfeited on the stage ; and some¬ 
times more particularly that part of it, which disguiseth the face, as a mask 
or vizard : atid from the stage, hath been translated to any representer of 
speech and action, as well in tribunals as theatres. . So that a “person,” is 
the same that an “ actor ” is, both on the stage and in common conversa¬ 
tion ; and to “ personate,” is to “act,” or “ repiesent ” himself or another; 
and he that acteth another, is said to bear his person, or act in his name ; m 
which sense Cicero useth it where he says, Units sustineo trespersonas; mei, 
adversaria et judich : I bear three persons: my own, my adversary's, and 
the judge's; and is called in divers occasions, diversely ; as a “ repre>enter,” 
or “ representative,” a “lieutenant,”a " vicar,” an “ attorney,” a “ deputy,” 
a “ procurator,” an “ actor,” and the like. • 

Of persons artificial, some have their words and actions “owned” by 
those whom they represent. And then the pci son is the “actor; ” and he 
that owpeth his words and actions, is the “author: ” in which case the 
actor acteth by authority. # For that whiuh in speaking of goods and 
possessions is called hn “ owner,” and in Latin dominus, in Greek aiJpias 
speaking of actions, is called author. And as the right of possession, is 
called domimdn; so the right of doing any action, is called “ authority.” 
So that by authority, is always understood a right of doing any act; and 
** done by authority,” done by commission, or licence fiom him whose right 
it is. * 

From hence it followetb, that whep the actor maketh a covenant by 
authority, he bindeth thereby the author, *10 less than if he had made it 
himself; and no less subjeoteth him to all the consequences of the same. 
And therefore all that hath been said formerly (chap, xiv.) of the nature of 
covenants between man "and man ip tBbir natuqjl capacity, is true also 
Wheat they are made by their actors, representers, or procurators, that 
have authority from them, so fan forth as is in their commission, but no 
further. 

f And therefore he that makteth a covenant With the actor or representor, 
not knowing the authority he hath, doth it at his own peril. For no 
man in obliged by a covenant whereof he is not author; nor consequently 
by a Covenant made agafost or beside the authority he gave. 

W|gfi the actor doth anything .afeainst the law of Nature by command of 
the author, if he be obliged by former covenant to obey him, not he but 
the author breaketh the law of Nature; for though the action W against th« 
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law of Nature, yet it is noLhi/ : hut contranly, to lcfuse to do it, is. against 
the law of Nature, that foroicldeth breach ot covenant. 

And he that maketh a covenant with the author by mediation of the 
actor, not knowing what authority he hath, but only takes his wora, in case 
such authority be not made manifest unto him upon demand, is no longer 
obliged, for the covenant made with the author is not valid without Ins 
counter-assuiance. But if lie that so covenanteth knew beforehand he was 


to expert no other assurance than the actor’s word, then is the covenant 
valid, because the actur in this case maketh himstlf the author. And there¬ 
fore, as when the authority is evident, the covenant obligeth the author, not 
the actor; so when the authority is feigned, it obligeth the actor only, there 
being no author but himself. 

There are few things that arc indhpable of being represented by fiction. 
Inanimate things, as a church, an hospital, a bridge, may be per<?bnated by 
a rector, master, or overseer. But things inanimate cannot be authors, nor 
therefore give authority to then actms ; yet the actors may have authority 
to procure their maintenance, given them by those that are owners or 
governors of those things. And theiefoie such things cannot be personated 
before there be some state of civil government. 

Likewise children, fools, and madmen, that have no use of reason, may 
be personated by guardians or curators; but can be no authors, during that 
time, of any action done by them longer than, when they shall recover the 
use of reason, they shall judge the same reasonable. Yet during the folly, 
he that hath right of governing them may give authority to the guardian. 
But this again has no place but in a state civil, because before such estate 
there is no dominion of persons. 

An idol, or mere figment of the brain, may be personated, f wer* 'he 
gods of the heathen, which, by such office!s as the state app >i ed, 
personated, and held possessions, and other goods and lights, which 
from time to time dedicated and consecrated unto them, lint idols cat '»t 
be authors, for anWol is nothing. The authority proceeded ft the state ; 
and therefore, before introduction of civil government, the gods of the 
heathen could not be personated. 

The true God may be personated. As He was, first, by Moses; who 
governed the Israelites, that* were not his, but God’s people, not in his 
own name, with hoc (licit Moses; but in God’s name, with hot dicit 
Domxnus. Secondly, by the Son of man, His own Son, our blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that came to reduce the*Jews, and induce all nations 
into the kingdom of His Father, not as of Himself, but as sent from His 
Father. Ami ihirdly, by the Holy Ghost or Comforter, speaking and work¬ 
ing in the Apostles; which Holy Ghost was a Comforter that came not of 
Himself; but was sent, and pnjpeeded from them both. 

A multitude of men are made “ one ’’person, when they are by one man 
or one person represented ; so that it be done with the consent of every one 
of- that multitude in particular, jfor it is the " unity ’’ of the representer, 
net the " unity ” of the ftepresented, that makfcth the person “ one.” And 
it is the representer that beareth the person, and but one person: and 
“ unit? ** cannot otherwise be understood in multitude. 

And because the multitude naturally is not "one,” but "many,” they* 
cannot be understood for one; but many authors, of everything their 
representative saith, or doth in their name; every man giving their com¬ 
mon representer authority from himself in particular, and owning all the 
actions the ^presenter doth, in case they give him tyithofity without stint; 
otherwise, when they limit him in what and how for He shall represent 
i them, none 6f them owneth more than they gave him commission to act. 
And if representative consist of many mefy the yoke of the greater 
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number muit be considered as the voice tbfthem all. For if the lesser 
number pronounce, for example, in the affirmative, and the greater in the 
negative, there will be negatives more than enough to destroy the affirma¬ 
tives ; and thereby the excess of negatives, standing uncontradicted, are the 
only voice the representative hath. 

And a representative of even number, especially when the number is not 
great, whereby the contradictor voices are oftentimes equal, is therefore 
oftentimes mute and incapable of action. Yet in some cases contradictory 
voices equal in numbei may determine a question; as in condemning, or 
absolving, equality of votes, even in that they condemn not, do absolve ; 
but not on the contrary condemn, in that they absolve not. For when a 
cause is heard, not to condemn is to absolve: but on the contrary, to say 
that not absolving, is condemning, Is not true. The like it is in a 
deliberation of executing presently, or deferring till ftnother time: lor 
when the "voices are equal, the not decreeing execution is a decree of 
dilation. 

Or if the number be odd, as three or more, men or assemblies; whereof 
every one has by a negative voice authority to take away the effect of all 
the affirmative voices of the rest, this number is no representative; because 
, 1 y -he diversity of opinions, and interests of men, it becomes oftentimes, 
v in cases of the greatest consequence, a mute person, and unapt, as for 
many things else, so for the government of a multitude, especially in time 
of war, 

Of authors there 1 two sorts. The first simply so called ,f which I have 
beffii' deffot.4 *o be him, that owneth the action of another simply. The 
a \ ris’he that owneth an action or covenant of another conditionally ; 

1 ft '.o say, he undertaketh to do it if the other doth it not at or before a 
certs u And these authors conditional, are generally called “sure¬ 
ties, ' 'll La! V, fidtjussores t and sflonswes; and particularly for debt, grades; 

• .'pptarance before a judge, or magistrate, vadesa 
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CIIAPTCK XVII. 

Of the Causes, Generation, and Mefimtion of a Commonwealth, 

* 

The final cause, end, or design of men, vtho naturally love liberty, and 
dominion over others, in the introduction of that restraint upon themselves, 
jn which we sep them live in commonwealths, is the foresight of their own 
preservation, and of a mote contented life thereby; that is to say, of 
getting themselves out from that miserable condition of war, which is 
necessarily consequent, as hath been shown m chapter xiii., to the natural 
passions of men, when there is no visible power to keep them in awe, and 
tie them by fear of punishment to the performance of their covenants, and 
observation of those laws of Nature set down in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters. . 

For the laws of Nature, as “justice,” “equity,” “modesty,” “mercy,” 
and, in sum* “doing toothers, as we would be done to,” of themselves, 
without the terror of some power, to cause them to be observed, are con¬ 
trary to out natural passions^ that carry us to partiality, pude, revenge, and 
the like. And covenants, without the sword, me but words, and of no 
strength to secute a man at all. Therefore notwithstanding the laws of 
Nature, which everyone hath then kept, when he has the will to keep them, 
when he can do it safely, if there be no power erected, or not great enough 
tor our security; every man will, and may lawfully rely on his own strength 
and art, for caution against another men. And hi all places, where men 
have lived by small families, to rob and spoil 6tae another, has been a trade, 
and so far from being reputed against the law of Nature, that the greater 
spoils they gained, the greater was their honoui ; and men observed no 
other laws therein, but the laws of honour 5 that is, to abstain from cruelty, 
leaving to men their lives, and instruments of husbandry. And as small 
families did then*, so now do cities and kingdoms, which are but greater 
families, for their own security, enlarge their dominions, Upon all pretences 
of danger, and fear of invasion, or assistance that may be given to Invaders* 
and endeavour as much as they can, to #nbdue, or weaken their neighbours, 
by open force and secret arts, for want of other caution, justly p and ate 
remembered for it in after ages with honour. J 

Nor is it the joining tegether of a small number df men, that gl#es them 
this Security; because in small numbers, small additions on the one ride or 
the other, make the advantage of strength so great, as ft sufficient to carry 
the vidMys and therefore gives eucourag&nent to an invasion. The 
multitude Sufficient to confide m for our security, is Sdbt detemdned by any 
certain number* but by comparison with the enemy we fear j and is then 
sufficient; wheri the odds of the enemy is not of so visible and conspicuous 
moment, to determine the event of war, as to move b’ua to attempt. 

And be tpew great a multitude; yet if their actions be dire&eA 

iWWdmg tp thUfrpartiwr judgments and pnrti&ldr apputftys/they can 
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expect thereby no defence, nor protection, neither against a common eheray, 
nor against the injuries of one another. For being distracted in opinions 
concerning the best use and application of their strength, they do not help 
but hinder one another; and reduce their strength by mutual opposition to 
nothing: whereby they aie easily, not only subdued by a very few that agree 
together ; but also when there is no common enemy, they moke war upon 
each other, for their particular interests. For if we could suppose a great 
multitude of men to consent hi the observation of justice, and other laws of 
Nature, without a common power to keep them all in awe; we might as 
well suppose all mankiaa to do the same; and then there neither would be, 
nor need to be any civil government ( or commonwealth at all; because there 
would be peace without subjection. 

Nor is it enough for the security, which men desite should last all the 
time of their life, that they be governed and directed by one judgment, for 
a limited time : as in one battle, or one war. For though they obtain a 
victory by their unanimous endeavour against a foreign enemy i yet after¬ 
wards, When either they have no eommon enemy, or he that by one part is 
held for an enemy, is by another part held for a friend, they must needs by 
the difference of their interests dissolve, and fall again into a war amongst 
themselves. 

It is true that certain living creatures, as bees and ants, live sociably one 
with another, which are therefore by Aristotle numbered amongst political 
creatures; and yet have no other direction, than their particular judgments 
and appetites j nor speech, whereby one of them can signify to another, 
what he thinks expedient for the common benefit: and therefore some man 
may perhaps desire to know, why mankind cannot do the same. To which 
I answer, 

First, that men are continually in competition for honour and dignity, 
which these creatures are not j mid consequently amongst men there ariseth 
on that ground, envy and hatred, and finally war ; but amongst these not so. 

Secondly, that amongst these creatures, the common*good differeth not 
from the private; and being by nature inclined to their private, they procure 
thereby the common benefit. But man, whose joy consisted! in comparing 
himself with other men, can relish nothing but what is eminent: 

Thirdly, that thesq creatures, having not,*as man, the use of reason, do 
not see, nor think they see any fault, in the administration of their common 
business ; whereas amongst men, there are very many that think themselves 
wiset) and abler 10 go vein th» public, better than the rest 5 and these strive 
to reform and innovate, one this way, another that way ;, and thereby bring 
it into distraction and civil war. *, 

Fourthly, that these creatures, though they bftve some use of voice, in 
making known to one another their desire* and other affections j yet they 
want that art of words, by which some men can represent to others that 
which is good in the‘likeness of evtrj and evil in the likehess of good; and 
augment or diminish the apparent grs|itn0s>£ofjgood and evil; discontenting 
men, And troubling their pe&e at their pleasure, * 
fifthly, irrational creatures cannot distinguish between f ‘injury” and 
^damage; ’* and therefore ns long as they be at ease, they are not offended 
with their fellows: whereas man is then most troublesome, when he is most 
atease j,for then it is that he loves to show his wisdom, and control the 
actions of them that govern the commonwealth. 

fAstlft the agreement of these creatures is natural; that of men is by 
covehanthady, which i| artificial j and therefore itwuo wonder if there be 
somewhat. required, besides covenant, to make their agreement constant 
afcd Mng 5 which Is a common power, to keep them in awe, aqd to direct 
their actions to the common benefit. 
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The only way to erect such a common power, as may be able to defend 
them from the invasion of foreigners, and the injuries of one another, and 
thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their own industry, and by 
the fruits of the earth, they may nourish themselves and live contentedly, i«, 
to confer all their power and strength upon one man, or upon one assembly 
of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto one 
will: which is as much as to say, to appoint one man, or assembly of men, 
to bear their person j and every one to own, and acknowledge himself to be 
author of whatsoever he that so beareth their person, shall act, or cause to 
be acted, in those things which concern the common peace and safety; and 
therein to submit their wills, evety one to his will, and their judgments, to 
his judgment Tins is more than consent, or concord; it is a real unity of 
them all, in one and the same person, made by covenant of every man with 
every man, in such manner, as if every man should say to eveiy man, “ I 
authorize and give up my right of governing myself, to this man,*or to this 
assembly of men, on this condition, that thou give up thy right to him, and 
authorize all his actions in like manner. ” This done, the multitude so 
united in one person is called a “ commonwealth,” in Latin civitas. This 
is the generation of that great “leviathan," or gather, to speak more 
reverently, of that “mortal god,” to which we owe under the “immoital 
God,” our peace and defence. For by this authoiity, given him by every 
particular man in the commonwealth, he hath the use of so much power 
and strength confeired on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled to per¬ 
form the wills of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid agaihst their 
enemies abroad. And in him consisteth the essence of the commonwealth ; 
which, to define it, is “one person, of whose acts a^great multitude, by 
mutual covenants one with another, have made themselves every one the 
author, to the end he may use the strength and means of them all, as he 
shall think expedient, for their peace and common defence.” 

And he that carrieth this person is called “sovereign,” and said to have 
“sovereign powers ” and every one besides, his “ subject.” 

The attaining to r this sovereign power is by tw#ways. One, by natuial 
force j as when a man maketh ms children to submit themselves, and their 
children, to his government, as being able to destroy them if they refusej or 
by war subduetn his enemies r to his will, giving them their lives on that 
condition. The other is, when men agree ambngst themselves to submit to 
some man, or assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to be protected 
by him against all others. This latter may be called a political common¬ 
wealth, or commonwealth by “institution ; and the former, a common¬ 
wealth by “acquisition.” And first, I shall speak of a commonwealth by 
institution. « 


CHATTER^ XVIII. 

0 /the Rjgkto of Jkv&rixm by Institution. 

A “ Commonwealth ” is said to be # “ instituted,” when a “multitude ” of 
tpen do agree, mid “ covenant, eveiy one, with every one,” that to What¬ 
soever “ math” or “ assembly of men,” shall be given by the major part, the 
“ right ” to " present ” the person of them all, that Is to say, to fee their 
“ representative; ” every one, as well he that “voted for it,” as he 
that “ voted against it,” shall 1 ‘ authorize ” all the actions and judgments, 
of that man, or assembly of men, in the same manner, af if they were his 
own, to the end, to live peaceably amongst themselves, and be protected 
against other men. 
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From this Institution of a commonwealth are derived all the f * rights *■* and 
*’ faculties ” of him, or them, on whom sovereign power is conferred by the 
Consent of the people assembled, * 

First, because they covenant, it is to be understood, they are not obliged 
by former covenant to anything repugnant hereunto. And consequently 
they that have already instituted a commonwealth, being thereby bound by 
covenant, to own the^ctions and judgments of one, cannot lawfully make 
a new covenant, amdigst themselves, to be obedient to any other, in any 
thing whatsoever, without his petmission, And therefore, they that are 
subjects to a monarch, jpnnot without his leave cast off monarchy, and re¬ 
turn to the confusion of a‘disunited multitude; nor transfer their person 
from him that beareth it, to another man, or other assembly of men : 
for they are bound, every man to every man, to own, and be reputed author 
of all, that he that already is their sovereign, shall do, and judge fit to be 
done; so that any one mandissenpng, all the rest should break their covenant 
made to that man, which is injustice: and they have also every man given 
the sovereignty fo him that beareth their person; and therefore if they 
depose him, they take from him that which is his own, amj^o again it is 
injustice. Besides, if he that attempteth to depose his sovereign, be killed, 
or punished by* him for such attempt, he is author of his own punishment, 
as beiug by the institution, author of ail his sovereign shall do: and because 
it* is injustice for a man to do anything for which he maybe punished by his 
own authority, he is also upon that title unjust. And whereas some men 
have pretended for their disobedience to their sovereign, a new covenant, 
made not with men, hut with God; this also is unjust : for there is 
rto covenant with God but by mediation of somebody that represented 
God's person; which none doth but God’s lieutenant, who hath the 
sovereignty under God, But this pretence of covenant with God, is so 
evident a lie, even in the pretenders’ own consciences, that it is not only an 
act of an unjust, but also of a \ He and unmanly, disposition. 

Secondly, because the. right of bearing the person of tjiem all, is given to 
him they make sovereij|^ by covenant only of one la another, ana not of 
him to any of them; there can happen no breach of covenant on the part 
of the sovereign; and consequently, none of his subjects, by any pretence of 
forfeiture, can be freed from las subjection. That he which is made 
sovereign nraketh 119 covenant with his subjects beforehand, is manifest; 
befcause either he must make it with the whole multitude, as one party to 
the covetiaut; or he must make a several covenant with every man. With 
the whole, as one party, it imimpossible; because as yet they are not one 
person ; and if he make so many several covenants as there be men, those 
covenants after he hath the sovereignty are void j because what act soever 
can be pretended by any one of them for breach thereof, is the act both of 
himself and of all the rest, because done #1 the person and by the right of 
everyone of them in particular. ; Besides, if any one Or more of them, 
pretend a breach of the covenant made by the sovereign at his institution ; 
and others, or one other of Jbis subjects, #r hiw^elf alone, pretend there was 
no such breach, there is in this case no judge to abcide tne controversy; it 
returns therefore to the sword again, ; s ahd every man recovered the right 
of protecting himself by his own strength, contrary to the design they had 
, in the institution. It is therefore in vain to grant sovereignty by way of 
precedent covenant. The opinion that any monarch received hw power 
by covenant, that is to say, on condition, proceeded from want of under- 
, standing this easy truth, that covenants being but words and breath, have 
no fprce'te oblige* contain, constrain, or protect any man, but what it has 
from the public sword; that is, from the united bands of that man, or 
assembly of*men that hath the sovereignty, and whose actions are avouched 
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by them all, ami performed by the strength of them all, in him United, 
But when an assembly of men is made sovereign ; then no man imagineth 
any such covenant to have passed in the institution; for no man is so dull 
as to say, for example, the people of Rome made a covenant with the 
Romans, to hold the sovereignty on such or such conditions? which not 
performed, the Romans might lawfully depose the Roman people. That 
men see not the reason to be alike in a monard%, and in a popular 
government, proceedeth from the ambition of some, that are kinder to the 
government of an assembly, whereof they may hojjjp to participate, than of 
monarchy, which they despair to enjoy. 

Thirdly, because the major part hath by consenting voices declared a 
sovereign? he that dissented must now consent with the rest; that is, be 
contented to avow all the actions he shall do, or else justly be destroyed by 
the rest. For if he voluntarily entered into the congregation of tftem that 
Were assembled, he sufficiently declared* thereby his will, and therefore 
tacitly covenanted to stand to what the major part should ordain: and 
therefore it he refuse to stand thereto, or make protestation against any of 
their decrees, he docs contrary to his covenant, and therefore Unjustly# 
And whether he be of the congregation or not ? and whether his Consent be 
asked or not, lie must either submit to their decrees, or be left in the 
condition of war he was in before ? wherein he might without injustice be 
destroyed by any man whatsoever. 

Fourthly, because every subject is by this institution author of all the 
actions and judgments of the soveteign instituted, it follows, that whatso¬ 
ever he doth it can be no injury to any of his subjects, nor ought he to be 
by any of them accused of injustice. For he that doth anything by autho¬ 
rity from anothei doth therein no injury to him by whose authority he 
acieth: but by this institution of a commonwealth every particular man is 
author of all the sovereign doth ; and consequently, he that complaineth of 
iryury from his sovereign complaineth of that whereof he himself is author, 
and therefore ought not to accuse any man but hiljtelf ? no, nor himself of 
injury; because to do injury to one's self i$ imposslwe. It is true that they 
that have sovereign power may commit iniquity, but not injustice or injury 
in the proper signification. 4 U 

Fifthly, and consequently tt> that which «vas *ai/ last, no man that 
hath sovereign power can justly be put to death, or otherwise in dny 
manner by his subjects punished. For seeing every subject is author of the 
actions 01 his sovereign, he punisheth another/or the actions committed by 
himself. 

And because the end of this institution is the peace and defence of them 
all ? and whosoever has right to the end has right to the means ? it belongeth 
of right to whatsoever man or assembly that bath the sovereignty to be judge 
both of the means of peace oner defence, and also of the hindrance* and 
disturbances of the seme, and to do whatsoever he shall think seomsary to 
be done, both beforehand, for thenrmrving of peace and security, 'by pro. 
ventioo of discord at hottte afcd hostility from abroad ? and, when pence and 
security are lost, for the recovery of the same. Apd therefore, 

Stetnly, it is annexed to the sovereignty to be judge Of what Opinions 
aril dpdtrines are averse and what conducing to peace j and consequently, 
on what occarip 0 ^ how for, and what men are to be trusted'withal, In 
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want to peace can be no more true than pes^ft and concord can be against 
the law of Nature. It is true that in a commonwealth, where, by the 
negligence or unskilfulness of governors and teachers, false doctrines are by 
time generally received j the contrary truths may be geneially offensive. 
Yet the most sudden and rough bursting in of a new truth that can be, does 
never break the peace, but only sometimes awake the war. For those men 
that are so remissly governed, that they dare take up arms to defend or 
introduce an opinion, are still in war; and their condition not peace, but 
Only a cessation of arm^for fear of one another; and they live, ai it were, 
in the precincts of battle continually, It belongeth therefore to him that 
hath the sovereign power to be judge, or constitute all judges of opinions 
and doctrines, as a thing necessaiy to peace, thereby to prevent discord and 
civil War, » 

Seventhly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the whole power of prescribing 
the rules, whereby every man may know what goods he may enjoy, and 
what actions he may do, withe# being molested by any of his fellow- 
subjects ; and this is it mem call Jt propriety.” For before constitution of 
sovereign power, as hatreialready been shown, all men nad right to all 
things, whtch necessarily causeth war : and therefore this propriety, being 
necessary to peace, and depending on sovereign power, is the act of that 
power, in order to the public peace. These rules of propriety, or meum 
and tuum, and of “good,” "evil,” "lawful,” and "unlawful” in the 
actions of subjects, are the civil laws j that is to say, the laws of each 
commonwealth in particular; though the name of civil law be now 
restrained to the ancient civil laws of the city of Rome, which being the 
bead of a great part of the world, her laws at that time were in these parts 
the civil law. 

Eighthly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the right of judicature; that is 
to say, of hearing and deciding -'ll controversies, which may arise concern¬ 
ing law, either civil or natural, or concerning fact. For without the 
decision of controversies there is no protection of one Subject against the 
injuries of another; tne laws concerning meum aud tuum are in 
vain, and to every man remameth, from the natural and necessary appetite 
of hts own conservation, the right of protecting himself by his private 
strength, which is thg condition of war, at#contrary to the end for Which 
every commonwealth is instituted. 

Ninthly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the right of making war and peace 
With other nations and commonwealths; that is to say, of judging when it 
is for the public good, and now great forces are to be assembled, armed, 

, and paid for that end \ and to levy money upon the subjects to defray the 
expenses thereof* For the power by which the people are to be defended 
consisted* in their armies, and the strength of an army, in the union of 
their strength tender one command, which command the sovereign insti¬ 
tuted, therefore hathj because the command of the "militia,’without 
other institution, maketh him that hgth It^ sovereign. And therefore 
Whosoever is made general <trf an army, he that with the sovereign power is 
hlways generalissimo. 

Tenthly, is annexed to the sovereignty, the choosing of all counsellors, 
ministers, magistrates, and officers, both in peace and war. For seeing the 
sovereign fs charged with the end, which is the common peace and defence, 
he is mderstood to have power to use such means as be shall think most fit 
fpr his discharge. * 

to4he sovereign is committed the power of rewarding With 
riches hr honour, and of punishing with corporal or pecuniary pu« ehment, 
Or witohiobuny, every subject according to the law he ham .formerly 
t»»dci or if them be no law made, according os he shall judge Dpt to 
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conduce to the encoiuagim; oKnen to serve the commonwealth,or deterring 
of them fiom doing disservice to the same. 

Lastly, considering what value men arc naturally apt to set upon them¬ 
selves ; what respect they look for from others ; and how little they value 
other men; from whence continually arise amongst them, emulation, 
quarrels, factions, and at last war, to the destroying of one another, and 
diminution of their strength against a common enemy; it is necessary that 
there be laws of honour, and a public rate of the woi th of such men as have 
deserved, or are able to deserve well of the commonwealth; and that there 
he force in the hands of some or other, to put those laws in execution. 
But it hath already been shown, that not only the whole “militia," or 
forces of the commonwealth; but also the judicature of all controversies, is 
annexed to the sovereignty. To the sovereign therefore it beloqgeth also 
to give titles of honour j and to appoint what older of place and dignity 
each man shall hold ; and what signs ofrrespect, in public or private meet¬ 
ings, they shall give to one another. 

These are thie rights, which make the essencdlbf sovereignty ; and which 
are the marks whereby a man may discern in what man, or assembly of 
men, the sovereign power is placed and resideth. For these are incom¬ 
municable, and inseparable. The power to coin money; to dispose of the 
estate and persons of infant heirs; to have pre-emption in maikets ; and all 
other statute preiogatives, maybe transferred by the sovereign; and yet 
the power to protect his subjects be retained. But if he transfer the 
“ militia,” he letams tha judicature in vain, for want of execution of the 
laws: or if he grant away the power of raising money, the “militia" is 
in vain; or if he give away the government of doctrines, men will be 
frighted into rebellion with the fear of spirits. And so if we consider any 
one of the said rights, we shall presently see, that the holding of all the 
rest will produce no effect, in the comet vation of peace and justice, thfe end 
for wbicn all ccpimonwealths ate instituted. And this divisiou is it, 
whereof it is said, “ a kingdom divided in itself cannot stand:” for unless 
this division precede, division into opposite armies can never happen. If 
there had not first been an opinion received of the greatest part of England, 
that these powers were divided between the £ity, and the Lords, and the 
House of Commons, the people’had never been divided and fallen into this 
civil war; first between those that disagreed in politics ; and after between 
the dissenters about the liberty of religion ; which have so instructed men 
in this point of sovereign right, that there be few now in England that do 
not see that these rights are inseparable, and will be so generally acknow- r 
1 edged at the next return of peace ; and so continue, till their miseries are 
forgotten; and no longer, except the vulgar be better taught than they have 
hitherto been. * < 

And because they are essential and inseparable rights, it follows neces¬ 
sarily, that in whatsoever words any of them seem to be granted away, yet 
if the sovereign power it$plf foe norm direct tewns j enounced, and the name 
of sovereign no more given by the grantees to him that grants them, the 
gratis void: for when he has gratified all he can, if we grant back'the 
sovereignty, all is restored, as inseparably annexed thereunto. 

,Jtifc great authority being indivisible, and inseparably annexed to the 
there is little ground for the opinion of them that say of sove¬ 
reign kings, though they be singulis makres, of greater power than every 
pne of their subjects, yet they be vnwersis ndmres, o4less power than 
diem all together* For if by “all together," they i&ean pot the collective 
body as enepereom then u all together," and “ every one," signify the same t 
Mdfa speech is absurd. But if by “all together," they understand them 
•seefperson, which person the sovereign pears, then $e power of all 
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together, is the same with the sovereign’s piwer; and so again the speech 
is absurd: which absurdity they see well enough, when the sovereignty is 
in an assembly of the people; but in a" monarch they see it not; and yet 
the power of sovereignty is the same in whomsoever it be placed. 

And as the power, so also the honour of the sovereign, ought to be 
greater, than that of any, or all the subjects. For in the sovereignty is the 
fountain of honour. The dignities of lord, earl, duke, and prince are his 
creatures. As in the presence of the master, the servants are equal, and 
without any honour aP all; so are the subjects in the presence of the 
sovereign. And though they shine some more, some ‘less, when they are 
out of his sight; yet in his presence, they shine no more than the stars in 
the presence of the sun. 

But a jnan may here object, that the condition of subjects is Very miser¬ 
able ; as being obnoxious to the lusts, and other irregular passions of him 
or them that have so unlimited h power in their hands. And commonly 
they that live under a monarch, think it the fault of monarchy ; and they 
that live under the goveinlnent of'democracy, or other sovereign assembly, 
attribute all the inconvenience to that form of commonwealth ; whereas the 
power in all forms, if they be perfect enough to protect them, is the same : 
not considering that the state of man can never be without some incommodity 
or other; and that the greatest, that in any form of government can 
possibly happen to the people in general, is scarce sensible, in respect of 
the miseries, and horrible calamities, that accompany a civil war, or that 
dissolute condition of masterless men, without subjection to laws, and a 
coercive power to tie their hands from rapine and revenge ; nor considering 
that the greatest pressure of sovereign governors proceedeth not from any 
delight, or profit they can expect in the damage or weakening of their sub¬ 
jects, in whose vigour consistelh their own stiength.and glory ; but in the 
rest ivencss, of themselves, that ui.willingly contributing to ilieir own defence, 
make it necessary for their governors to draw .from them what they can in 
time of peace, that they may have means on any emergent occasion, or 
sudden need, to resist, or take advantage on their enemies. For all men 
are by nature provided of notable multiplying glasses, that is their passions 
and self-love, through whiejj every little payment appeareth a great griev¬ 
ance ; but are destitute of those prospective glasses, namely, moiaT and 
civil science, to see afar off the miseries that hang over them, and cannot 
without such payments be abided. 


CHAPTER JHX. 

Of th a Several Kinds of Commonwealth by Institution, and of Succession to 

the Softereigi^Powtr, 

* • p 

The difference of commonwealths consisteth tn the diflerence of me 
sovereign, or the person representative of all and everyone of the multitude. 
And because the sovereignty is either in one man, or in an assembly of more 
than onej and into that assembly either every man hath right to enter, or 
not every one, but certain men distinguished from the rest; it is manifest, 
there can be but three kinds of commonwealth. For the representative 
must needs be oqp man, or more t and if more, then it is the assembly of 
all, oc out of a paft. ‘ “When tbe representative is one man, then is' 
the commonwealth a “ monarchy ; ” when an assembly of all that anil come 
.together, then it is a “democracy,” qr popular commonwealth t when an 
assembly of a only, then it is called ah “ aristocracy.’* Other kind of 
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common wealth there can be none: for either one or more, oir ail, must have 
ihe sovereign power, which I have shown to be indivisible,^entire. 

Theie be other names of government in the histories and books of 
policy, as ‘‘tyranny,” and “ oligarchy: ” but they are not the names of 
other forms of government, but of the same forms misliked. For they that 
ore discontented under “ monarchy, *’ call ittyranny; ” ahd they that are 
tlispleasecl with “ amtociacy,” call it “oligarchy : ” so also they which find 
themselves grieved under a ** democracy,” call it “ Jnarchy,” which signifies 
want of government*; and yet I think no man believes that want pf govern* 
ment is any new kind of government: nor by the same reason ought they 
to believe that the government is of one kind when they like it, ana 
another when they dislike it, or are oppressed by the governors. % 

It is manifest, that men who are in absolute liberty may, if they please, 
give authority to one man to lepresent them every one; as well as give such 
authority to any assembly of men whatsoever; and consequently may 
subject themselves, if they think good, to a monarch as absolutely as to any 
other representative. Therefore, where there is already erected a sovereign 
power, there can be no other representative of the same people, blit only to 
certain particular ends, by the sovereign limited. For that were to erect 
two sovereigns; and every man to have dais person represented by two 
actors, that by opposing one another, must needs divide that power, which, 
if men will live m peace, is indivisible, and thereby reduce the multitude 
into the condition of war, contrary to the end for which ail sovereignty is 
instituted. And therefore as it is absurd to think that a sovereign assembly, 
inviting the people of their dominion to send up their deputies, with power 
to make known their advice, or desnes, should therefore hold such deputies 
rather than themselves, for the absolute representatives of the people i *>o it 
is absurd also to think the same in a monaichy, And I know noj. how this 
so manifest a truth should of late be so little observed ; that in a monaichy, 
he that had the sovereignty from a descent of six hundred years, was alone 
called sovereign, had the iitie of Majesty from everyone of his subjects, arid 
was unquestionably taken by them for their king, was notwithstanding 
never considered as their representative; the pam<* without contradiction 
passing for the title of those men, which at his command were sent up by 
the people to carry their petitions, and give him, if he permitted it* their 
advice. Which may serve as an admonition, for those that are the true 
and absolute representative of a people, to iifetruct men in the nature of 
that office, and to take heed how they admit of any other general repre* 
sentation upon eany occasion whatsoever, if they mean to discharge the 
trust commuted to^them. 

The difference between these three kinds of commonwealth, conaisteth 
noi m the difference of power; but in the difference of convenience, by 
aptitude to produce the peace and security of the people; for which end 
they were instituted. And to conftare monarchy with the other two, wt 
may observe; first, that whosoever beateth the person of the people* Or is 
erne Of that assembly that bears it, bearethf also his own natural person* 
And though he be careful in his politic person to procure the common 
interest; yet he is more or no less careful to procure the private good of 
himself, his fondly, kindred, and. friends; and for the most part, if the 
public m£erqtt«hanae to cross the private, he prefers the private t for the 
passions of meg am commonly mete potent than tbeiife treason. From 
whence it fid! >ws, that where the public and pMvflite interest aye most 


etesely united, there is i 
private inteiRsit » % 


blic most advanced,' JJow fo moswrieb^ the- 
with the public, the ndies, powtst, 


of a monarch, awse^wdy from the riches, strength,reputation 
i subjects, Imt no hing pan be rich, nor glorious, nor secure, whose 
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adjects are either poor,'or contemptible, or too weak through want or 
disaension, to maintain a war against their enemies: whereas id a demo¬ 
cracy, or aristocracy, the public piosperity confers not so much to the 
private fortune of one that is corrupt, or ambitious, as doth many times a 
peifidious advice, a treacherous fiction, or a civil war. 

Secondly, that a monarch reefeiveth counsel of whom, when, and where 
he pleaseath ; and consequently may hear the opinion of men versed in the 
matter about which he deliberates, of what rank or quality soever, and as 
long before the time of action, and with as much secrecy, as he will. But * 
when a sovereign assembly has need of counsel, none are admitted but 
such as have a right thereto from the beginning; which lor the most part 
arc of those who have been versed more in the acquisition of wealth than of 
knowledge ; and are to give their advice in long discourses, which may and 
do commonly excite men to action, but not govern them in it. For the 
“understanding ” is by the flame of the passions, never enlightened, but 
dazzled, Nor is there any place, Or time, wherein an assembly can receive 
counsel With secrecy, because of their own multitude. 

Thirdly, that the resolutions of a monarch, are subject to no other 
inconstancy, than that of human nature; but in assemblies, besides that of 
Nature, there ariseth an inconstancy from the number. For the absence of 
a few, that would have the resolution once taken, couimue firm, which may 
happen by security, negligence, or private impediments, or the diligent 
appearance of n few of the contiary opinion, undoes to-day all that wu 
concluded ytsteiday. 

Fourthly, that a monarch cannot disagree with himself, out of envy oi 
interest; but an assembly may j and that to such a height, as may produce 
a civil war. 

Fifthly, that in monarchy the tv is this inconvenience; that any subject, 
by the power of one man/for thye enriching of a fa'npurite 01 flatterer, 
may be deprived of all he possessethj which I confess is a great and 
inevitable inconvenience. But the same may as well happen, where the 
sovereign power is an assembly : for their power is the same; and they are 
as subject 10 evil counsel, amj to be seduced*by orators, as a monaich by 
flatterers; and becoming one another’s flatterers, serve one another’ 6 ! 
covetousness and ambition by turns, ^knd whereas the favourites of 
raonaichs are few, and they have none else to advance but their own 
kindred j the favourites of mt assembly ml many j and the kindred much 
rooie numerous than of any monarch. Besides there is no favourite of a 
monarch, which cannot as well succour his friends as huf t his enemies; 
but orators, that is to say, favpui ites of sovereign assemblies, though they 
have great power to hurt, have little to sat*. For to accuse, requites less 
eloquence, such is ^mail’s nature, than to excuse; and condemnation, than 
absolution mote resembles justice. 

Sixthly, that it is on jocgnveitience Hi monarchy, that the sovereignty 
may descend upon an infant, or one that cannot discern between good and 
evil; and consisted in ihb, ihat the use of his power, must be in the hand 
of another man* or ot some assembly of men* which,are to govern by his 
right, and in his name j aft curators and protectors of his person and 
authority- But to say thdre is inconvenience m putting the use of the 
sovereign power into the hand of a man, or an assembly of men, is to say 
that alf government is more inconvenient than confusion and civil wan And 
titerefbps’&H the aanjgor that can he pretended, must arise from the conten¬ 
tion of those* that for an office of so great honour and profit, may become 
eWppetitom. To make it appear that this inconvenience proceeded not 
.iMp that fwmrgf government we calf monarchy, we am to consider that 
the precedent sfoiurch hath appointed Who jshtdl abate ,the iuirion of his 
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infant successor, eitlxei expressly by testament, or tacitly, by not controlling 
the custom in that case received : and then such inconvenience, if it happen, 
is to be attributed, not to the monarchy, but to the ambition and injustice 
of the subjects ; which in all kinds of government, where the people are not 
well instructed in their duty and the rights pf sovereignty, is the same, Or 
else the precedent monarch hath not at all taken order for such tuition ; and 
then the law of Mature hath provided this sufficient rule, that the tuition 
shall be in him that hath, by nature, most interest m the preservation of the 
authority of the infant, and to whom least benefit can accrue by his death 
of diminution. For seeing every man by nature sceketh his own benefit, 
and promotion; to put an infant into the power of those that can promote 
themselves by his destruction, or damage, is not tuition, but treacfieiy. So 
that sufficient provision being taken against all just quarrel about the gov¬ 
ernment under a child, if any contention arise to the disturbance of the 
public peace, it is not to be attributed to the form of monarchy, but to the 
ambition of subjects, and ignorance of their duty. On the other side, there 
is no great commonwealth, “the sovereignty whereof is in a great assembly, 
which is not, as to consultations of peace and war, and making of laws, m 
the same condition as if the government were in a child. For as a child 
wants the judgment to dissent from counsel given him, and is thereby 
necessitated to take the advice of them, or him, to whom he is committed: 
so an assembly wanteth the liberty to dissent from the counsel of the major 
part, be it good or bad. And as a child has need of a tut01, or protector, 
to preserve his person and authoiity : so also, in gieat commonwealths, the 
sovereign assembly, in all great dangers and troubles, have need of encodes 
libertatis; that is of dictatois, or protectois of their authority ; which are ns 
much as temporary monarchs, to whom for a time they may commit the 
entire exercise of their power; and have, at the end of that time, been 
oftener deprived thereof than infant kings, by their protectors, legents, or 
any other tutors. 

Though the kinds of sovereignty be, as I have now shown, but three: 
that is to say, monarchy, where one man has it; or democucy, where the 
general assembly of subjects*hath it; or atj»stcw acy, where it is in an 
assembly of certain persons nominated, or otherwise distinguished from the 
rest; yet he that shall consider,, the particular commonwealths that have 
been, and are in the world, will not peihapS easily reduce them to thiee, 
and may theiebybe inclined to think Ihete be other forms, arising from these 
mingled together. As for example, elective kingdoms ; where kings have 
thesovereign pftwer put into their hands for a time ; or kingdoms wherein 
the king hath a power limited: which governments are nevertheless, by 
most writers, called monarchy, w Likewise if a popular, or arislocratical 
commonwealth subdue an enemy’s country, and govern the same, by a 
president, procurator, or other magistrate : this may seem perhaps at first 
sight* to be a democratic^, < 5 t anllbcratical gowernmeut. But it is riot so. 
For elective kings are not sovereigns, but minister-* of the sovereign } nor 
limbed kings, sovereigns, but miniswtrs of them that have the sovereign 
power s rior are those provinces which aie in subjection to a democracy or 
aristocracy of anothei common wealth, democratically or aristocratically 
governed, but tmmarchically. 

And first, concerning an elective king, whose power is limited to his 
life, as it i* in many places of Christendom at this day; qy to'certain yeais 
or month s,'as the dictator’* powereunongst the Rom ribs; if behave right to 
appoint hit. sttpsessor, be is no molt* elective but hereditary. But if he have 
J tm power to elect his successor, then there is some Other man, or assembly 
knoym, which after bis decease may elect anew: dr else th$ commonwealth 
di&h and dissolveth witfc him* and 1 etnrnefh to the condition of war. If it be 
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known who have the power to give the sovereignty after his death, it is 
known also that the sovereignty was in them before ; for none have right 
to give that which they have not right to possess, and keep to themselves if 
they think good. But if there be none that can give the sovereignty after 
the decease of him that was first elected, then has he power, nay, he is 
obliged by the law of Nature, to provide, by establishing his successor, to 
keep those that had trusted him with the government from relapsing into the 
miserable condition of civil war. And consequently he was, when elected, 
a sovereign absolute. 

Secondly, that king Whose power is limited, is not superior to him or 
them that have the power to limit it; and he that is not superior is not 
supreme, ghat is to say, not sovereign. The sovereignty therefore was 
always in that assembly which had the right to limit‘him; and by conse¬ 
quence the government not monarchy, but either democracy or aristocracy ; 
as of old time in Sparta, where the kings had a privilege to lead their armies; 
but the sovereignty was in the Ephori. * 

Thirdly, whereas heretofore the Roman people governed the land of 
Judea, for example, by a president; yet was not Judea therefore a demo¬ 
cracy ; because they were not governed by any assembly into the which any 
of them had right to enter; nor an aristocracy; because they were 
not governed by any assembly, into the which any man could enter 
by their election : but they were governed by one person, which, though 
as to the people of Rome, was an assembly of the people, or democracy; 
yet as to the people of Judea, which had no right at all of participat¬ 
ing in the government, was a monarch. For though where the people are 
governed by an assembly, chosen by themselves out of their own number, 
the government is called a democracy or aristocracy; yet when they are 
governed by an assembly not of their own choosing, it is a monarchy; not 
of “ one” man, over another man; but of one people, ov<ft another people. 

Of all these forms of government, the matter being mortal, so that not 
only monarebs but also whole assemblies die, it is necessary, for the conser¬ 
vation of the peace of men, that as there was order taken for an artificial man, 
so there be order also U^Jten for an artificial etenfity of life: without which, men 
that are governed by an assembly should'return into the condition of wai in 
every age; and they that are governed by one man, as soon as their governor 
difeth. This artificial eternity i%that which men call the right of ‘‘succession.” 

There is no perfect form of government where the disposing of the suc¬ 
cession is not in the present sovereign. For if it be in any oilier particular 
ntui or private assembly, it is in a person subject, and may be assumed by 
1 be sovereign at his pleasure; and consequently the right is in himself. And 
if it be no particular man, but left to a new choice, then is the common¬ 
wealth dissolved, and the right is*in him that can get it; contrary to (he 
intention of them that did institute the cqj?»moi^vealth, for their perpetual, 
and not temporary security. • • 

In a democracy, the whole assembly cannot fail, unless the multitude that 
are to be governed fail. And therefore questions of the right of succession 
have in that form of government no place at all. 

In an aristocracy, when any of the assembly dieth, the election of another 
into his room belongeth to the assembly, as the sovereign, to whom 
belongeth the choosing of ail counsellors and officers. For that which the 
representative doth* as actor, every ope of the subjects doth, as author. And 
though the sovereign assembly may give power to otheis, to elect new men 
for supply of their court; yet it is still by their authority that the Section is 
made; and by the same it may, when the public shall require it, be recalled. 

The greatest dftfcnlty about the right of succession is in monarchy: and 
the difficulty ariseth from thi«, that at first sight, it Is not manifest Who is 
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to appoint the successor; nor many times, who it is whom he hath .ap¬ 
pointed. For in both these cases there is required a more exact ratiocina¬ 
tion, than every man is accustomed to use. As to the question, who shall 
appoint the successor, of a monarch that hath the sovereign authority; that 
is to say, who shall determine of the right of inheritance, (for elective kings 
and princes have not the sovereign power in piopriety, but in use only,) we 
are to consider that cither he that is in possession has right to dispose of 
the succession, or else that right is again in the dissolved multitude. For 
the death of him that hath the sovereign power in propriety, leaves the 
multitude without any sovereign At all; that is, without any representative 
in whom they should be united, and be capable of doing any <t>ne action at 
all: and therefore they' are incapable of election of any new monarch j 
every man having equal right to submit himself to such as he thinks best 
able to piotect hini; or if he can, protect himself by his own sworq; 
which is a return to confusion, and to the condition of a war of every man 
against every jnan, contrary to the end for which monarchy had its first 
institution. Therefote it is manifest, that by the institution of monarchy, 
the disposing of the successor is always left to the judgment and will of the 
present possessor. ^ » 

And for the question which may arise sometimes, who it is that the 
monarch in possession hath designed to the succession and inheritance of 
his power; it is determined by his express words and testament, or by other 
tacit signs sufficient. 

By express words, or testament, when it is declared by him in his lifetime, 
viva vote, or by writing, as the first emperors of Rome declared who should 
be their heu,s. For the word heir does not of itself imply the children, oi 
nearest kindred of a man j bul whomsoever a man shall any way declare he 
' would have to succeed him in Ins estate. If therefore a monarch declare 
expressly, that such a man shall be his heir, either by word or wilting, then 
is that man immediately after the decease of his predecessor, invested in the 
light of being monarch. 

But where testament and express words are wanting, other natural signs 
of the will are to be foRoweg, whereof the one in custom. And therefore 
where the custom is, that the next of kindred absolutely succeeded, there 
also the next of kindred bath right to the succession ; fot that if the Will of 
him that was in possession bad been otherwise, he might easily have 
declared the same in his lifetime. And likewise where the custom is, tliat 
the next of the male kindred sueceedetlt, there also the right of succession 
is in the next«of the kindred male, for the same reason. And so it is if If 
custom were to advance the ieiuale. For whatsoever custom a man may 
by ft word control, and does 0 it, it is a hatural sign he would have that 
custom stand, . 

But where neither custom nor testament hath preceded, there libido fee 
understood, first, that a monaiofc’s will is, that the government remain 
monarchical ? because Tie bath approved that government In , himself, 
Secondly* that a child of his own, male or female, be preferred before any 
ofiwr j because men are presumed to be more inclined by nature to advance 
their own children than the children of other men; and of their owh, 
rather, ft thaie than a female; because men are naturally fitter than women 
for action* of labour ami danger. Thirdly, where hi* own issue faifetb* 
rather a brfithet than a arranger ; and so still the nearer m bfood, rather 
than the more remote; because it is always presumed tbm the of kin 
is the neat*! in aflfecaicm; and ki* evident that a man ftfoeM *1:ways, bf 
reflection, the most mmmt from the greatness' of hfe blearest kindred. v 

. Jwt if fc be*jtewfifl for a afoamch to dispose of foe me&tttan by words of 
contract, or may perhaps object a great inconvenience j for 
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He may Sell, or give his*right of governing^to a stranger; which* because 
strattgeis, that is, men not used to live under the same government* nor 
speaking the same language, do commonly unfleivalue one another, may 
tarn to the oppression of his subjects; which is indeed a great incon¬ 
venience s but it proceeded not necessarily from the subjection to a 
stranger’s government, but from the unskilfulness of the governors, ignorant 
of the true rules of politics. And therefore the Romans when they had 
subdued many nations, make their government digestible, were wont to 
take away that grievance, as much as they thought necessary, by giving 
sometimes to whole nations, and sometimes to principal men of eveiy 
nation they conquered, not only the privileges, but also the name of Romans; 
and took many of them into the senate, and offices of charge, even in the 
Roman city. And this was it our most wise king, king James, aimed at, 
* in endeavouring the union of his two realms of England and Scotland, 
which if he could have obtained, had in all likelihood prevented the civil 
wars, which make both those kingdoms, at this present, miserable. It is 
not therefore any injury to the people for a monarch to dispose of the suc¬ 
cession by will; though by the fault of many princes, it hath been some¬ 
times found*inconvenient. Of the lawfulness of it, this also is an argument, 
that Whatsoever inconvenience can arrive by giving a kingdom to a stranger, 
may arrive also by so marrying with strangers, as the right of succession may 
descend upon them: yet this by all men is accounted lawful. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Of Dominion Putmial t and Dtsfotical^ 

A COMM0RWEALTH “by acquisition,” is that, where the sovereign power 
is acquired by force; and it i. acquired by force when men singly, ormany 
together by plurality of voice?, for fear of death, or bond., do authorize all 
the actions of that ra%p, or assembly, that hafli their lives and liberty in his 
power. 

, And this kind of dominion, or sovereignty, difhjreth from sovereignty by 
institution only in this, that men who choose,their sovereign do it for fear of 
one another, and not of him whom they institute: but m this case, they 
subject themselves to him they are afraid of. In both cases»they do it foi 
fear: which is to be noted by them that hold all such covenants as proceed 
from fear Of death or violence, void : whic^ if It were true, no man, in any 
kirid Of commonwealth, could be obliged to obedience. It is true, that in a 
commonwealth once instituted, or acquired, promises proceeding from fear 
Of death or violence* are no covenant* not* obliging, when the thing 
promised is contrary to the ldws; but the reason irnofc because it was made 
upon fear, but because he that promiseth hath no right in the thing 
promised. Also, When he may lawfully perform, ahd doth not, it is not the 
Invalidity of the covenant that absolveth him, hut the sentence of the 
sovereign. Otherwise, whensoever a man lawfully promiseth, lie unlawfully 
breakout s but when the sovereign, who is the actor, acquitteth him* then he 
Is acquitted by him that extorted the promise^ as by the author of stich 
•absolution, * m ' 

But the'tights and consequences of sovereignty, are the same in both. 
m how cannot, without hts consent, be transferred to another; he Cannot 
’forfeit it i he cannot be accused by any of bis subjects of injury t he cannot 
the punished % them; he is judge of what is aeqpssary for peace; and 
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judge of doctrines : he is soh legislator; and supreme judge of gontW 
versies ; and of the times, and occasions of war, and peace: to him it be* 
longeth to choose magistrates, counsellors, commanders, and all other 
officers and ministers; and to determine of rewards and punishments, 
honour, and order. The reasons whereof, are the same which are alleged m 
the precedent chapter, for the same rights and consequences of sovereignty 
by institution. 

Dominion is acquired two ways; by generation and by conquest. The 
light of dominion by generation is that, whidh the parent hath over 
his children, and is called “ paternal.” And is not so derived from the 
generation, as if therefore the parent had dominion over his child because he 
begat him; but from the child’s cbnsent, either express, or by other 
sufficient arguments declared. For as to the generation, 'God hath ordained 
to man a helper; and there be always two that are equally parents: the 
dominion therefore over the child should belong equally to both ; and he be 
equally subject to both, which is impossible, for no man can obey two 
masters. And yvhereas some have attributed the dominion to the man only, 
as being of the more excellent sex j they misreckon in it. For there is not 
always that difference of strength or prudence between the man and the 
woman, as that the right can be determined without war. In common¬ 
wealths, this controversy is decided by the civil law; and for the most part, 
but not always, the sentence is in favour of the father; because for the 
most part commonwealths have been erected by the fathers, not by the 
mothers of families. But the question lieth now in the state of mere 
nature ; where there are supposed no laws of matrimony; no laws for the 
education of children ; but the law of Nature, and the natural inclination of 
the sexes, one to another, and to their children. In this condition of mere 
nature, either the parents between themselves dispose of the dominion over 
the child by contract; or do not dispose thereof at all. If they dispose 
thereof, the right passeth according to the contract. We find in history 
that the Amazons contracted with the men of the neighbouring countries, 
to whom they had recourse for issue, that the hsue male should be sent 
back, but the female remain with themselves: so that the dominion of the 
females was in the mother. r 

If there be no contract, the dominion is in 'the mother. For in the con¬ 
dition of mere nature, where there are no matrimonial laws, it cannot be 
known who is the father, unless it be declared by the mother ; and there¬ 
fore the right of dominion over the child ddpendeth on her Will, and is 
consequently hers. Again, seeing the infant is first in the power of the 
mother, so ar she may either nourish or expose it; if she nourish it, it 
owethits life to the mother; and is therefore obliged to obey her, rattier 
than any other; and by consequence the dominion over it is hers. But if 
she expose it, and another find and nourish it, the dominion is in him that 
nourisheth it. For it ought to obey him by whom it is preserved; beoause 
preservation of life being, the end,*for which qne man becomes subject to 
another, every man is supposed to promise obedience to him* in whose 
power it is to save, or destroy him, » 

ft the mother be the father’s subject, the child is in the father’s power: 
and if the father be the mothers subject, os when a sovereign queen 
marrieth one of her subjects, the child is subject to die mother; because 
the father also is her subject. , 

If a man and woman, monatcbs of two several kingdoms, have a child, 
and contract concerning who shall have the dominion orhim, the right of 
the dominion passeth by the contract. If they contract not, the dominion 
followeth the dominion of the place of his residence, For the sovereign of 
each country hath dominion over all that reside therein 
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lie that hath the dominion over the chM, hath dominion also over 
the children of the child j and over their children’s children. For he that 
hath dominion over the person of a man, hath dominion over all that is 
his j without which, dominion were but a title, without the effect. 

The tight of succession to paternal dominion, procecdeth in the same 
manner as doth the right of succession of monarchy; of which I have 
already sufficiently spoken in the precedent chapter. 

Dominion acquired by conquest, or victory m war, is that which some 
writers.call “despolical,’^ from Aearbrrp t which significth a “lord,” or 
“master; ” and is the dominion of the master over his servant. And this 
dominion is then acquired to the victor, when the vanquished, to avoid the 
present stroke of death, covenanted either in express words, or by other 
sufficient signs of the will, that so long as his life and the liberty of hi*, 
body is allowed him, the victor shall have the use theieof, at his pleasuie. 
Ana after such covenant made, the vanquished is a “servant,” and not 
before: for by the word “servant,” whether it be derived fiom savin , 
to serve, or from servare , to save, which I leave to grammarians to 
dispute, is not meant a captive, which is kept in prison or bonds, till the 
owner of him that took him, or bought him of one that did, shall Consider 
what to do with him: for such men, commonly called slave®, have no 
obligation at all; but may break their bonds or the prison ; and kill, or 
carry away captive,their master, justly: but one, that being taken, hath 
corporal liberty allowed him; and upon promise not to runaway, nor to do 
violence to his master, is trusted by him. 

It is not therefore the victory that giveth the right of dominion over the 
vanquished, but his own covenant. Nor is he obliged because he is con- 
queved j that is to say, beaten and taken, or put to flight; but because he 
comcth in and submitteth to the victor 5 nor is the victor obliged by an 
enemy's rendering himself without promise of life, to spare him for this his 
yielding to discretion, which obliges not the victor longqj than in his own 
discretion he shall think fit. .. 

And that wliichi men do when they demand, as it is now called, 
“quarter,” which the Greeks called Zwypia, “taking alive,” is to evade 
the present fury of the victor by submission, -ipd to compound for their life 
with ransom, or service; and therefore he that hath quarter, hath not bis 
life given, but deferred till farther deliberation; for it is not a yielding on 
condition of life, but to discretion. And then only is his life in security, 
and his service due, when tlffe victor Jtaih trusted him with his corporal 
liberty, For slaves that work in prisons, or fetters, do it not of duty, but 
to avoid the cruelty of their taskmasters* • 

The master of the servant is master also of all he hath, and may exact 
the use thereof, that is to say, of his good# of his labour, of his servants, 
and of hts children, so often as he shall think fit. For he holdeth his life 
pf his master by the covenant of obedience; that is, of owning and 
authorising whatsoever the ulster shall dfc. Asidm case the master, if he 
refuse, kill him, or cast him into bonds, or otherwise punish him for hk*t 
disobedience, he is himself the authpraof the same, and cannot accuse him 
of injury. , ‘ 

, In sum. the rights and consequences of both “paternal ” and “despoti- 
caT 1 dominion, are the very same with those of a sovereign by institution; 
and for the same reasons : which reasons are set down in the precedent 
chapter. So thatJor a man that is monarch of divers nations, whereof he 
hath ' the sovereignty by institution of the people assembled* and 
us another by conquest, that is by the submission of each particular, to 
hjfoid 4e«*h or bonds; to demand of one nation more than of the other 
feat the title o£ conquest, as being a conquered nation, is an act of 

D 
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ignomnce of the lights of sovereignty ; for the .sovereign is absolute over 
both alike, or else there is no sovereignty at all; atid so every man may 
lawfully protect himself, if he can, with his own sword, which is i he con¬ 
dition of war. 

By this it appears that a great family, if it be not part of .some common¬ 
wealth, is of itself, as to the rights of sovereignty, a little monarchy; 
whether that family consist uf a man and his children, or of a man and his 
servants ; or of a man, and his children and servants together, wherein the 
father or master is the sovereign. But yet a family is not properly a com¬ 
monwealth, unless it be of that power by its own number, or by other 
opportunities, as not to be subdued without the hazard of war. For where 
a number of men are manifestly too weak to defend themselves united, 
every one may use his own reason in time of danger to save his own life, 
eithci by flight or by -submission to the enemy, as he shall think best; in the 
same manner as a very small company of soldieis, surprised by an army, 
may cast down theii arms and demand quarter, or run away, rather than be 
put to the sword. And thus much shall suffice concerning what I find by 
speculation, and deduction of sovereign rights, fiom the nature, need, and 
designs of men, in erecting of commonwealths, and putting themselves 
under monarchs, or assemblies entrusted with power enough for their 
protection. 

Let us now consider what the Scripture teacheth in ihe -.ame point. To 
Moses, the children of Israel say thus: “ Speak thou to us, and wc will 
hear thee ; but let not God speak to us, lest we die” (Exod. x\. 19). This 
is absolute obedience to Moses. Concerning the right of king*-, God Him¬ 
self by the mouth of Samuel, saith (1 Sam. via. 11, 12, &e.): “ This shall be 
the right of the king you will have to reign over you. He shall take your 
sons, and set them tb drive his chariots, and to be his hoisemen, and to run 
before his chariots; and gather in his harvest; and to make his engines of 
war, and instruments of his chariots ; and shall take your daughters to 
make perfumes, to be his cooks, and bakers. He shall lake your fields, 
your vineyards, and your olive yards, and give them t# his servants. He 
shall take the tithe of your com and wine, and give it to the men of his 
chamber, and to his other servants. He shall tukc your manservants and 
your maidservants, and the choice of your youth, ana employ them in his 
business. He shall take the tithe of your flocks, and you shall be his ser¬ 
vants.” This is absolute power, and summed up in the last words, 1 ‘ you 
shall be his servants.” Again, when the people heard what power their king 
was to have, yet they consented thereto, and say thus (verse 10): “ We will 
be as all othef nations, and our king shall judge out causes, and go before 
us, to conduct our wars,” Hem is confirmed the right that sovereigns have 
both to the “militia” and to ml “judicature;” m which is contained as 
absolute power os one man can possibly transfer to another. * Again, the 
prayer of king Solomon to God was this (1 Kings iii. 9): “Give to thy 
servant understanding, t© jifflge thy people, and to discern between good and 
evil.” It beloogeth therefore to the sovereign to be “judge/* and to pre¬ 
scribe the rules of “ discerning good* and “ evilwhich rules are laws; 
and therefore in him is the legislative power. Saul sought the life of 
David; yet when it was in his power to slay Saul, and his servants would 
have done it, David fotbad them, saying (1 Sam. xxiv. 6): “God forbid I 
should do such an act against my lord, the anointed of God.” For 
obedience of servants St Paul saith (Col. iii. 22): “ Servants obey your 
masteis in all things; ” and (Coi, iii. 20): “ Children obey your parents 
to all things.” There is simple obedience in those that are subject to 
paternal or de&pstietd dominion. Again (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3): “ The Scribes 
TfHwl Pharisees sit to chair, ana therefore all that they shall hid you 
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observe, that observe and do. ” There agaijf is simple obedience. And 
St. Paul (Titus iii 2) : “Warn them that they subject themselves to 
princes, and to those that are in authority, and obey them.” This obe¬ 
dience is, also simple. Labtly, our Saviour Himself acknowledges, that 
men ought to pay such taxes as are by kings imposed, where he says, “ Give 
10 Caesar that which is Caesar’s; ” and paid such taxes Himself. And that 
the king’s word U sufficient to take anything from any subject, when there 
is need; and that the king is judge of that need, for He Himself, as 
king of the Jews, commanded His disciples to take the ass, and ass’s 
colt, to carry Him into Jerusalem, saying (Matt. xxi. 2, 3): “ Go into the 
village over against you, and you shall find a she-ass tied, and her colt with 
her; untie them, and bring them to me. And if any man ask you what 
you meanly it, say the Ixird hath need of them : and they will let them 
go.” ey will not ask whether Ilis necessity be a sufficient title; nor 
who' c lie be judge of that necessity; but acquiesce m the will of the 
Lord. 

To these places may be added" also that of Genesis (iii. |); ** Ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil.” And (verse ii): “ Who told thee that 
♦hou wast nat ed ? hast thou eaten of the tree, of which I commanded thee 
than soon Id st not eat ?” For the cognizance or judicature of "good ” and 
u vt 1 ,” being forbidden by the name of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
i a in. 1 of Adam 5 obedience ; the devil to inflame the ambition of the 
/on a o whom that fruit already seemed beautiful, told her that hy tastmg 
a they should be as gods, knowing "good” and “evil.” Whereupon 
havng both oaten, they did indeed take upon them God’s office, which is 
judicature of good and evil; but acquired no new ability to distinguish 
between them aright. And whereas it is said, that having eaten, they saw 
they were naked; no man hath so interpreted that place, as if they had been 
imtrly bhnd, and saw not their own skins: the meaning is plain, that it 
a? then they first judged their ^nakedness, wherein it was God’s will 
to cro-'te them, to be uncomely; and by being ashamed, did tacitly censure 
God ’self. And thereupon God saith: “Hast thou eaten, as if He 
shou loest thou that owest me obedience, take upon thee to judge of 

my co... ments? Whereby it is clearlypthough allegorically, signified 
that die commands of them that have the right to command, are not 
b • ,he J r subjects to be censured nor disputed. * 

So that it appeareth plainly, to my understanding, both from reason and 
Seriotuie, that the sovereign power, whether placed in one man, as 
in monarchy, or in one assembly of men, as in popular and aristocratical 
commons oalths, is os great as possibly men can be imaginfd to make it. 
And though of so unlimited a power, men may fancy many evil con¬ 
sequences, yet the consequences of the w 9 ht of it, which is perpetual war 
of every man against his neighbour, are much worse. The condition of man 
in this fife shsli never be without inconveniences; but there hpppeneth in no 
commonwealth any great moonvenience But whl&t proceeds from the subject's 
disobedience, and breach of those* covenants, from Which the common¬ 
wealth has its being. And whosoever thinking sovereign power too great, 
will Seek to make it less, must subject himself to the power that can limit 
it; that is to say, to a greater. 

The greatest objection is, that of the practice; when men ask where and, 
when such power has by subjects been acknowledged. But one may ask 
them, again,^when or where has there been a kingdom long free from 
sedition and civil war* In those nations whose commonwealths have been 
long-lived, and not being destroyed but by foreign war, the subjects never 
did dispute of the sovereign power. But howsoever, an argument from the 
practice of met* that have not sifted to the bottom, and with enact reason 

* 
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weighed the causes and natu$ of commonwealths, and suffer daily those 
miseries that proceed from the ignorance thereof, is invalid. For though in 
all places of the world men should lay the foundation of their houses on the 
sand, it could not thence be inferred that so it ought to be. The skill of 
making and maintaining commonwealths, consisteth in certain rules, as 
doth arithmetic and geometry; not, as tennis-play, on practice only: which 
rules neither poor men have the leisuie, nor men tliat have had the leisure, 
have hitherto had the curiosity, ur the method to^nd out. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Of the Liberty of Subjects . 

Liberty, on, " freedom,” signifieth, properly, the absence of""oppo¬ 
sition ; by opposition, I mean external impediments of motion ; and may be 
applied no less to irrational and inanimate creatures than to rational. For 
whatsoever is so tied, or environed, as it cannot move but within a certain 
space, which space is dcteiniined by the opposition of some external body, 
we say it hath not liberty to go further. And so of all living creatures 
whilst they are imprisoned, or restrained, with walls or chains ; and of the 
water whilst it is kept in by banks or vessels, that otherwise would spread 
itself into a larger space, we use to say, they are not at liberty to move in 
such manner, as without those external impediments they would. But when 
the impediment of motion is in the constitution of the thing itself, we use 
not to say, it wants the liberty, but the power to move; as when a stone 
lieth still, or a man is fastened to his bed by sickness. 

And according.to this proper and generally received meaning of the 
word, a “ freeman, is he, that in th6se things, which by his strength and 
wit he is able to do, is not hindered to do what he has a will to/’ But 
when the words ’‘free,” and “liberty,” are applied to anything but 
” bodies,” they are abused; fair that which is not subject to motion, is not 
subject to impediment; and therefore, when it is said for example, the way 
s free, no liberty of the #Sy is signified, but of those that walk m it without 
stop. And when we say a gift is free, there i$ not meant any liberty of the 
gift but of the giver, that was not bound by any law or covenant to give 
it. So when we “ speak freely,” it is not the liberty of voice, or pronun¬ 
ciation, but of the man, whom no law hath obliged to speak otherwise than 
he did. Lastly, from the use of the word “free-wul,” no liberty can 
be inferred of the will, desire, of inclination, but the liberty of the man j 
which consisteth in this, that he finds no stop, in doing what he has the 
will* desire, on inclination to do. * * 

Fear and liberty are cqpsiftent, as when a man throweth his good* Into 
the sea for "fear” the ship should sink, he doth it nevertheless very 
willingly, and may refuse to do it if hwwiil: it is therefore the action of 
one that was "freeso a man sometimes pays his debt, only for « fear ” 
of imprisonment, which becausenobody hindered him from demining, was 
the action of a man at ** liberty.” And generally all actions Which men do 
in commonwealths, for “ fear w of the law, are actions which the doers had 
" liberty ’’ to omife « • 

*' Liberty ” and “ necessity ” are consistent, as in fhe Water that hath not 
only “ liberty,” but a " necessity ” of descending by the channel J so like¬ 
wise in the anions which men voluntarily do: which, because they proceed 
§jp*n their will, proceed from 4 liberty and yet* becatse evOry act of 
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man's will, and every desire and inclination proceedeth from sonic cause, 
and that from another cause, in a continual chain, whose first link is in the 
hand of God the first of all causes, proceed from “ necessity.’’ So that to 
him that could see the connection of those causes, the “necessity” of all 
men’^voluntary actions would appear manifest. And therefore God, that 
seeth and disposeth all things, secth also that the “ liberty ” of man 
in doing what he will, is accompanied with the “ necessity ” of doing that 
which God will, and no»more nor less. For though men may do many 
things which God does not command, nor is therefore author of them; 
yet they can have no passion, nor appetite to anything, of which appetite 
God’s will is not the cause. And did not His will assure the "necessity” of 
man's will, and consequently of all that on man’s will dependetb, the 
“ libertyof men would be a contradiction, and impediment to the 
omnipotence and “liberty” of God. And this shall suffice, as to the 
matter in hand, of that natural "liberty,” which only is properly called 
“liberty." - # 

But as men, for the attaining of peace, and conservation Of themselves 
thereby, have made an artificial man, which we call a commonwealth ; so 
also have they made aitificial chains, called “ civil laws,” which they them¬ 
selves, by mutual covenants, have fastened at one end, to the lips of that 
man, or assembly, to whom they have given the sovereign powei ; and at 
the other end to their own ears. These bonds, in their own nature but 
weak, may nevertheless be made to hold, by the danger, though not by the 
difficulty of breaking them. 

In relation to these bonds only it is, that I am to speak now, of the 
"liberty” of "subjects.” For seeing there is no commonwealth in the 
world, wherein there be rules enough set down for the regulating of all the 
actions and words of men, being a thing impossible; it followelh 
necessarily, that in all kinds of actions by tne laws pretermit ted, men 
have the liberty of doing what their own reasons shall suggest, for the 
mpst profitable to themselves. For if we take liberty in the proper sense, 
for corporal liberty; that is to say, freedom from chains and prison; it 
were very absurd for men to clamour as they do for the liberty they so 
manifestly enjoy. Again, if we take liberty for an exemption from laws, it 
is no less absurd for meU to demand as they do that liberty by which all 
other men may be masters of their lives. And yet, as absurd as it is, this 
is it they demand; not knowfbg that the laws are of no power to protect 
them, without a sword in the hands of a man, or men, to cause those laws 
to be put in execution. The liberty of a subject lieth thtfeforc only in 
those things which in regulating their actions* the sovereign hath preter- 
mitfced : such as is the liberty to buy and s&l, and otherwise contract with 
one another; to choose their own abode, their own diet, their own trade of 
lifo, and institute their children as they themselves think fit; and the like. 

Nevertheless we are not to understand,^hat b^ sg^h libert^Tthe sovereign 
power of life and death is either abolished or limited. For it has been 
already shown, that nothing the sovereign representative can do to a sub¬ 
ject, on what pretence soever, can properly be called injustice or injury; 
because every subject is author of every act the sovereign doth; so that he 
neverwanteth right to anything, otherwise than as he himself is the subject of 
God, and bound thereby to observe the laws of Nature* And therefore it 
may, and doth^oftgt happen in commonwealths, that a Subject may be put 
to aentli jay the com model of the sovereign power ; and yet neither do the 
other *traoag; as when Jephtha caused his daughter to be sacrificed; in 
which, ild the like cases, he that so dieth, had liberty to do the aeffoo, for 
which fa is nevmtheless without injury put to death* And Ike same 
hoMeth also in a sovereign prince that putteth to desfih an innocent subject* 
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For though the action be agafist the laW of Nature, as being contrary to 
equity, as was the killing of Uriah, by David ; yet it was not an injury to 
Uriah, but to God. Not to Uiiah, because the right to do what he pleased 
was given him by Uriah himself: and yet to God, because David was God's 
subject, and prohibited all iniquity by the law of Nature : which distinc¬ 
tion, David himself, when he repented the fact, evidently confirmed, dfeyirtg, 
u To thee only have I sinned.” In the same manner the people of Athens, 
when they banished the most potent of their conrmonwealth for ten years, 
thought they committed no injustice; and yet they never questioned what 
crime he had done; but what hurt he would do: nay they commanded the 
banishment of they knew not whom; and every cituen bringing fits oyster, 
shell into the market-place, written with the name of him he desired should 
be banished, without actually accusing him, sometimes banished art Aristides, 
for his reputation of justice; and sometimes a scurrilous jester, as Hyper¬ 
bolus, to make a jest of it. And yet a man cannot say, the sovereign people 
of Athens waijted right to banish them ; or an Athenian the liberty to jest 
or to be just. 

The liberty, whereof there is so frequent and honourable mention in the 
histories and philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and in the 
writings and discourse of those that fiom them have received all their learn¬ 
ing in the politics, is not the liberty of particular men ; but the liberty of 
the commonwealth: which is the same with that which every man then 
should have, if there weie no civil laws, nor commonwealth at all. Ami 
the effects of it abo be the same. For as amongst master less men therein 
perpetual war, of every man against his neighbour; no inheritance, to trans¬ 
mit to the son, nor to expect from the father; no propriety of goods, or 
lands ; no security ; but a full and absolute liberty in every particular man; 
so in states and commonwealths not dependent on one another, every 
commonwealth, nptevery man, has an absolute liberty to do wha,t it sliall 
judge, that is to say, what that man, or assembly that represented! it, shall 
judge most conducing to their benefit. But withal, they live in the con 
dition of a pepetual war, and upon the confines of battle, with their frontiers 
armed, and cannons planted ^gainst their neighbours lound about. The 
Athenians and Romans were fteb ; that is, fr je * commonwealths: not 
that any particular men had the liberty to resist their own representative } 
but that their representative had the liberty to resist, or invade other people. 
There is written on the turrets of the city of* Lucca, in great characters, at 
this day, the word “ Libertasyet no man can thence infer, that a par¬ 
ticular man has more liberty, or immunity from the service of the common¬ 
wealth there, than in Constantinople. Whether a commonwealth be 
monarchical, or popular, the freedom is still the same. 

But it is an easy thing for men to be deceived by the specious name of 
liberty 5 andn for want of judgment to distinguish, mistake that for their 
private innerhanoe ancL birthright, which is, the right of the public only. 
An 4 when the same error h confirmed by the authority of then in reputation 
for their writings on this subject, it i%no wonder if it produce sedition, and 
change 0#“ government. In these western parts of the world, we are made 
to receive our opinions concerning the institution and rights of common¬ 
wealths, from Aristotle, Cicero, and other men, Greeks and Romans, that 
living under popular states, derived those rights, not from the principles of 
Nature, but transcribed them into their books, out of rite practice of thd\r 
oWn commonwealths, which were popular ; as the graminarilqs describe the 
rules of language out of the practice of the time; or the rules of poetry,out ol 
*$ie poems ofHomer apd Virgil And because the Athenians were taught 
! ter keep them from iftsire of changing their government, that they were 
■Jwe men, and nil Hw* Sved under monarchy were staves therefore Aristotle 
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put it down in his “ Politics” (lib. 6,*cap. ii$ : “ In democracy, ‘liberty’’ 
is to be supposed t for it is commonly held, that no man is 4 free ’ in any 
other government,” And as Aristotle, so Cicero and other writers have 
grounded their civil doctrine on the opinions of the Romans, who were 
taught to hate monarchy, at first, by them that having deposed their 
soveieign, shared amongst them the sovereignty of Rome; and afterwards 
by their successors. And by reading of these Greek and I,atm authors, 
men from their cluldhood%ave gotten a habit, under a false show of liberty, 
of favouring tumults, and of licentious controlling the actions of their 
sovereigns, and agam of controlling those controller*,; with the effusion of 
so much blood, as I think I may truly say, there was never anything so 
dearly bought, as these western parts have bought the learning of the Greek 
and Latin tongues. 

To come now to the particulars of the true liberty of a subject; that is to 
say, what are the things, which though commanded by the sovereign, he 
may nevertheless, without injustice, refuse to d o\ we are to consider 
what rights we pass away, when we make a commonwealth; or, which 
is all one, what liberty we deny ourselves, by owning all the .actions, 
without exception, of the man, or assembly, we make our sovereign. 
For iu the act of our “submission,” consisteth both our “obligation,” 
and our “liberty;” which must therefore be inferred by arguments taken 
from thence; there being no obligation on any man, which ariseth not 
frvm some act of liis own ; for all men equally, are by Nature free. And 
because such arguments must cither be drawn from the express words, I 
“ authorize all his actions,” or from the intention of him that submitteth 
himself to his power, which intention is to be understood by the end for 
which he so submitteth ; the obligation and liberty of the subject, is to be 
derived, cither from those word'., or others equivalent; or else from the 
end of the institution of sovereignty, namely, the peatfe of the subjects 
within themselves, and their defence against a common enemy. 

. First therefore, seeing sovereignty by institution, is by covenant of eveiy 
one to every One; and sovereignty by acquisition, by covenants of the van¬ 
quished to the victor, or child to the pareift; it is manifest, that eveiy 
subject has liberty in ail those things, the right whereof cannot by covenant 
be transferred. I have shown before in the 14th chapter, that covenants, 
not to defend a man’s own bo^y, are void. Therefore, 

If the sovereign command a man, though justly condemned, to kill, 
wound, or maim himself; or not to resist those that assault him; or to 
abstain from the use of food, air, medicine, or any other thing, without 
which he cannot live ; yet hath that man tl^ liberty to disobey. 

li a man be interrogated by the sovereign, or bis authority, concerning a 
crime done by himself he is not bound, without assurance oL pardon, to 
confess it; because no man, as I have shgwn iq, the same rafpter, can be 
obliged by covenant to accuse*himself. * 

Again, the consent of a suhjeot to sovereign power, is contained in these 
words, “ I authorize, or take upon me? all his actions; ” in which there is 
no restriction at all, of his own former natural liberty; for by allowing 
him to “kill me,” 1 am not bound to kill myself when he commands 
me. It is one thing to say, “kill me, or my fellow, if you please;” 
another thing to say, “I will kill mysdf, or my fellow.” It followeth 
therefore, that • 

No mfn is hound by the words themselves, either to kill himself, or any 
other man; and consequently, that the obligation a roan may sometimes 
have, uppn the command 6f the sovereign to execute any dangerous* 
Of dishonourable office, dependeth not on the wor^s of our submission ; 
but on the intention, which is to be understood by the end thereof* 
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When therefore our refusal obeV» frustrates the end for which the 
sovereignty was ordained ; then there is no liberty to refuse: otherwise 
there is. 

Upon this ground, a man that is commanded as a soldier to fight against 
the enemy, though his sovereign have right enough to punish his refusal 
with death, may nevertheless'm many cases refuse, without injustice; as 
when he subdituteth a sufficient soldier in his place i for in this case he de- 
serteth not the service of the commonwealth. f And there is allowance to 
be made for natural timorousness ; not only to women, of whom no such 
dangerous duty is expected, but also to men of feminine courage, When 
armies fight, there is on one side, or both, a running away; yet when they 
do it not out of treachery, but fear, they are not esteemed to do jt unjustly, 
but dishonourably. For tnc same reason, to avoid battle, is not injustice, 
but cowardice. But he that enrolleth himself a soldier, or t&keth impressed 
money, taketh away the excuse of a timorous nature j and is obliged, not 
only to go to the battle, but also not to run from it, without his captain^ 
leave. And when the defence of the commonwealth requireth at once the 
help of all that are able to bear arms, every one is obliged j because other¬ 
wise the institution of the commonwealth, which they have not the purpose 
or courage to preserve, was in vain. 

To resist the sword of the commonwealth in defence of another man, 


guilty or innocent, no man hath liberty ; because such liberty takes away 
from the soveieign the means of protecting us ; and Is therefore destructive 
of the very essence of government. But in case a great many men together 
have already resisted the sovereign power unjustly, or committed some 
capital crime for which every one of them expecteth death, whether have 
they not the liberty then to join together, and assist and defend one 
another? Certainly they have; for they but defend their lives, which the 
guilty man may at well do as the innocent. There was indeed injustice in 
the first breach of their duty; their bearing of aims subsequent to it, though 
it be to maintain what they have done, is no new unjust act And if it be* 
only to defend their persons, it is not unjust at all. But the offer of pardon 
taketh from them to whom iU's offered die plea of self-defence, and maketh 
their perseverance in assisting or defending the rest unlawful. 

As for other liberties, they depend on the silence of the law. In cases 
where the sovereign has prescribed no xulf, there the subject hath the 
liberty to do, or forbear, according to his own discretion. And therefore 
such liberty is in some places more, and in some less j and in some times 
more, in other times less, according as they that have the sovereignty shall 
think most convenient, As for example, there was a time whim, in 
England, a man might enter mto his own land, and dispossess such as 
wrongfully possessed it, by force. But in aftertimes, that liberty of 
'forcible entlVwas taken away baa statute made by the king in (parlia¬ 
ment* And in some pjacls of the world, men have the liberty of many 
wires; in other places such liberty is not allowed. 

If a subject have a controversy witR his sovereign, of debt, Or of right of 
possession of lands or goods, or concerning any service required at his 
hands, or concerning any penalty, corporal or pecuniary, grounded On a 
precedent law j he hath the same liberty to sue lor his right as if it were 
against a Subject, and before such judges as are appointed by the sovereign. 
For seeing the sovereign demandeth by force or a Jonmr U.%, and not oy 
virtue of his power $ ne dedareth thereby that be requireth no more than 
jehall appear to be due by that law, The sub: therefore is not contrary to 
Mlie'wiu of the sovereign; and consequently the subject hath the liberty to 
Jppand the bearing if his cause; and sentence, accortlmg to that law. 
“ if he demand, or mke anything by pretence of bin power there Uetfaw 
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in that case, no action of law • for all that is done by him in virtue of his 
power, is done by the authority of every subject, and consequently he tliat 
brings an action against the sovereign, brings it against himself. 

If a monarch, or sovereign assembly, grant a liberty to all or arty of his 
subjects, which grant standing, he is disabled to provide for their safety, 
the grant is void, unless he directly renounce or transfer the sovereignty to 
another. For in that he might openly, if it had been his will, and in plain 
terms, have renounced or transferred it, and did not j it is to be understood 
it was not his will, but *that the grant proceeded fiom ignorance of the 
repugnancy between such a liberty and the sovereign power, and therefore 
the sovereignty is still retained } and consequently all those powers, which 
are necessary to the exercising thereof ; sucli as are the power of war and 
peace, of* judicature, of appointing officers and councillors, of levying 
money, and the rest named in the i8tn chapter. 

The obligation of subjects to the sovereign is understood to last as long, 
and no longer, than the power lasteth by which he is able to protect them. 
For the right men have by nature to protect themselves,^vhen none else 
can protect them, can by no covenant be relinquished. The sovereignty is 
the soul of the commonwealth, which once departed from the body, the 
members do no more receive their motion from it. The end of obedience if 
is protection, which, wheresoever a man seeth it, either in his own or in 
Smother’s sword, nature applieth his obedience to it, and his endeavour to 
maintain it. And though sovereignty, in the intention of them that make 
itj be immortal, yet is it in its own nature not only subject to violent 
death by foreign war, but also, through the ignorance and passions of men, 
it hath in it, from the very institution, many seeds of a natural mortality, by 
intestine discord. 

If a subject be taken prisoner in war, or his person, or his means of life 
be within the guards of the enemy, and hath his life and corporal liberty 

§ iven him on condition to be subject to the victor, he hath liberty to accept 
te condition; and having accepted it, is the subject of him that took him, 
because he had no other way to preserve himself. The case is the same, if | 
he be detained on the same terms, in a foreign country. But if a man be 
held in prison, or bogds, or is not trusted with the liberty of his body, he 
cannot be understood to be bound by covenant to subjection ; and therefore 
may, if he can, make his escape by any means whatsoever. 

If a monarch shall relinquish the sovereignty, both for himself and his 
heirs, his subjects return to the absolute libett of nature j because, though 
nature may declare vriha are his sons, and who are the nearest of his kin, 
yet it dependeth on his own will, as hath been said in the precedent 
chapter, who shall be his heir. If therefore he will have no heir, there is 
no sovereignty* nor subjection. The case is She same if he die without 
known kindred, and without declaration of his heir, For jMsa there can ’ 
no heir be known, and'consequently no aabjection be due. Jr 
If the sovereign banish hi! subject, during the Banishment he is not sub¬ 
ject But he that is sent on a message, or hath leave to travel, is still 
subject} but it is, by contract between sovereigns, not by virtue of the 
covenant Of subjection. For whosoever entereth into another’s dominion, 
is subject to all the laws thereof* unless he Have a privilege by the amity of 
the sovereigns, or by special license* 

If a monarch subdued by war render himself subject to the victor, his 
subjects are delivered from their former obligation, and become obliged to 
the fiertkp But if he be held prisoner, or have not the liberty of his own 
body, he & not understood to have given away the right of sovereignty; 
and therefore his subjects are obliged to yield obedience to the magistrates 
formeriy placed,^governing not In them own name, but in his, For, his 
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right remaining, the question is only of the administration; that is to say, 
of the magistrates and officers? which, if we have not means to name, he 
is supposed to approve those which he himself had formerly appointed. 


CHAPTER XXII, 

Of Systems Subject, Political, and Private. 

Having spoken of the generation, form, and. power of a commonwealth, I 
anj in order to speak nevt of the parts thereof. And first of systems which 
resemble the similar parts, or muscles of a body natural. By “systems, 1 ”! 
understand any numbers of men joined m one interest, or one business. Of 
which, some are “ regular,” and some “ irregular.’’ “ Regular ” are those 
where one rna^ or assembly of men, is constituted representative of the 
whole number. All other are “ iuegular ” 

Of regular some are “ absolute ” and “independent,’ subject to none but 
their own representative; such are only commonwealths ; of which I have 
' spoken already in the five last precedent chapters. Otheis are dependent; 
that is to say, subordinate to some sovereign power, to which every one, as 
also their representative is “ subject.” 

Of systems subordinate, some are “political,” and some “private.” 
“Political,” otherwise called “bodies politic,” and “ persons in law," are 
those which are made by authority from the sovereign power of tlie common¬ 
wealth. “ Private,” are those which are ’constituted by subjects amongst 
themselves, or by authonty from a stranger. Foi no authoiity derived from 
foieign power within the dominion of anothei, is public there, but private. 

And of private systems, some are “lawful;” some “unlawful.” 
14 Lawful,” are those which are allowed by the commonwealth ; all other 
are “unlawful.” “ Irregulai” systems are those which having no repre* 
sentative, consist only in concourse of people ; which hf riot forbidden by 
the commonwealth, nor nude«pn evil design, such as are conflux of people 
to markets, or shows, or any other haimless end, are lawful. But when the 
intention is evil, or (if the number be considerable) unknown, they are un¬ 
lawful. 

In bodies politic, the power of the repiesentative is always limited: and 
that which presenbeth tne limits thereof, is the powcfsovereign, For power 
unlimited is Absolute sovereignty. And the sovereign in every common¬ 
wealth is the absolute representative of all the subjects j ana therefore 
no other can be representative ot any part of them, but so far forth ns be 
shall give Jqave. And to give leave to a body politic of subjects, to have an 
absolute representative to all intents and puiposes, were to abandon the 
government orLo much §f (lie commonwealth, and to divide the dominion 
contrary to their peace and defence ; which the sovereign cannot be under¬ 
stood to do by any grant that does not. plainly and directly discharge them 
of their subjection. For consequences of words, are not the signs of hi$ 
will, when other consequences aic sighs of the contrary J but rather signs 
of error and misreckomng; to which all mankind is too prone* 

The bounds of that power, which is given to the representative of a body 
politic, are to be taken notice of from two things. One is their wntv 
or letters from the sovereign; the other is the law ot the commonwealth. 

.For though iu the institution or Acquisition of a commonwealth, which in 
Independent, there needs no writing, because the power of therepmeeittstive 
there no other bounds, but sum as are set out by theumwrtttenlaw of 
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Nature; yet in subordinate bodies, there arejsuch diversities of limitation 
necessary concerning their businesses, times, and places, as can neither be 
remembered without letters, nor taken notice of, unless such letters be 
patent, that they may be read to them, and withal sealed, or testified, with 
the seals, or other permanent signs of the authority sovereign. 

And because such limitation is not always easy, or perhaps possible to be 
described in writing; the ordinary laws, common to all subjects, must 
determine what the representative may lawfully do in all cases where the 
letters themselves are sileflt. And therefore, 

In a body politic, if the representative be one man, whatsoever he does 
in the person of the body which is not warranted in his letters, nor by 
the laws,- is his own act, and not the act of the body, nor of any other 
member thereof besides himself; because further than his letters, or the 
law’s limit, he represented no man’s person, but his own. But what he 
does according to these is the act of every one i for the act of the sovereign 
every one in author, because he is their representative unlimited ; and the 
act of him that recedes nor from'the letters of the sovereign, is the act of 
the sovereign, and therefore every member of the body is author of it. 

But if the repsesentative be an assembly, whatsoever that assembly shall 
decree, not warranted by their letters or the laws, is the act of the assembly 
or body politic, and the act of every one by whose vote the decree was 
made; but not the act of any man that being present voted to the contrary; 
nor of any man absent, unless he voted it by procuration. It is the act of 
the assembly, because voted by the major part; and if it be a crime, the 
assembly may be punished, as far forth as it is capable, as by dissolution 
or forfeiture of their letters (which is to such artificial and fictitious bodies 
capital), or, if the assembly have a common stock, wherein none of the 
innocent members have piopriety, by pecuniary mulct. For from corporal 
penalties Nature hath exempted all bodies politic. But they that gave not 
their vote are theieforc innocent, because the assembly cannot represent any 
man in things unwarranted by their letters, and consequently are not involved 
in their votes. ' * 

I£ the person of the body politic, being in one man, borrow money of a 
stranger, that is, of ope that is not of the same body (for no letters need 
limit nor rowing, seeing it is left to men’s own inclinations to limit lending), 
the debt is the representative’s. For if he should have authority from his 
letters to make the member^ pay What he borrowelh, he should have by 
consequence the sovereignty of them ; and therefore the grant were either 
Void, as proceeding from error, commonly incident to humannatUre, and an 
insufficient sign of the will of the granter; or if it be avowed by him, then 
is the representer sovereign, and falleih |iOt Under the present question, 
which is only of bodies subordinate. No "member therefore is obliged to 

K the debt so borrowed, but the representative himself; because he that 
leth it, being a stranger to the letters and to the quahfffcation of the 
body, understanaelli those oifly for his debtors tliak are engaged; and seeing 
the representer can engage himself and none else, has him only for debtor. 
Who must therefore pay him out of tVffe common stock, if there be any, or, if 
there be none, out of his own estate. 

If he come into debt by contract or mulct, the case is the same. 

But when the representative is an assembly, and the debt to a stranger, 
all they, and only they, are responsible for the debt that gave their votes to 
the borrowing of «it, 05 to the contract that made it due, or to the feet for 
whicJnthe mulct was imposed ; because every one in voting did engage 
himself for the payment; for he that is author of the borrowing is obliged 
to the payment, evert of the whole debt, though when paid by Any one, he 
im discharged.. 
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But if the debt be to .one o Lithe assembly, the assembly only is obliged to 
the payment out of their common stock, if they have any ; for having llljerty 
of vote, if he vote the money shall be borrowed, he votes it shall l»e paid; 
if he vote it shall not be borrowed, or be absent, yet because in lending he 
voteth the borrowing, he contiadicteth his former vote, and is obliged by 
the latter, and Incomes both borrower and lender, and consequently cannot 
demand payment from any particular man, but fiom the common* trea¬ 
sure only; which failing he liath no remedy nor complaint, but against 
himself, that being privy to the acts oF the assembly, and to their means to 
pay, and not being enforced, did nevertheless through his own folly lend his 
money. 

It is manifest by this, that m bodies politic subordinate, and subiect to a 
soveieign powei, it is sometimes not only lawful, but expedient, for 
a particular man to make open protestation against the decrees of the 
representative assembly, and cause their dissent to be registered, Or to take 
witness of it; because otherwise they may be obliged to pay debts 
contracted, and, bo responsible for crimes committed by other men. But in 
a sovereign assembly, that libeity is taken away* both because he that 
protesteth there denies their sovereignty; and also because whatsoever is 
commanded by the soveieign power, is as to the subject, though not so 
always in the sight of God, justified by the command : for of such command 
every subject i» the author. 

The variety of bodies politic, is almost infinite ; for they are not 
only distinguished by tile several affairs, for which they arc constituted, 
wherein the;e is an unspeakable diversity ; but also by the times, places, 
and numbers, subject to many limitations. And as to their affairs, some 
are ordained for government; as first, the government of a province, may 
be committed to an assembly of men, wherein all resolutions shall depend 
on the votes of the major part; and then this assembly is a body politic, 
and their power limited by commission. This word province signifies a 
charge, or care of business, which he whose business it is, committeth to 
another man, to be administered for, and under him; < arid therefore when 
in one commonwealth there be divers countries, that have their laws 
distinct one from another, or are far distant in plaie, the administration of 
the government being committed to divers persona, those countries where 
the sovereign is not resident, but governs by commission, are called 
provinces. But of the government of a*province, by an assembly residing 
m the province itself, there be few examples. The Romans, who had the 
sovereignty of many provinces, yet governed them always by presidents 
and praetors; Ind not by assemblies, as they governed the city of Home, 
and territories adjacent. In like manner, when there were colonies sent 
from England, to plant Virginia^and Sommer Islands, though the govern¬ 
ments or them here were committed to assemblies iu London, yet did those 
assemblies rfctfer commit the government under them to any assembly there, 
but did to eafii plantation •send one governor. For though every man, 
wheje he can be present by nature, desires to participate of government; 
yet where they cannot be present, they are by nature also inclined to 
commit the government of their common interest rather to a monarchical 
than 0 popular form of government: which is also evident in those men 
that have great private estates; who when they are unwilling to take ifce 
pains of administering the business that belongs to them, choose rather to 
trust one servant, than an assembly either of their friendasor servants. But 
howsoever it be in fact, yet we may suppose the government of U province or 
colony committed to ah assembly; and when it is, that which in this place I 
have to Say, is thb; that whatsoever debt is by that assembly contracted; or 
Whatsoever unlawful UC|«S decried, is the act only of thoscahalassehted, and 
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not of any that dissented, or were absent, for the reasons before alleged.‘ Also 
that an assembly residing out of the bound! of that colony whereof they 
have the government, cannot execute any power over the persons or goods 
of any of the colony, to seise on them for debt, or other duty, in any place 
without the colony itself, as having no jurisdiction, nor authority elsewhete, 
but are left to the remedy which the law of the place alloweth them. 
And though the assembly have right to impose a mulct upon any of their 

C embers that shall break the laws they make; yet out of the colony itself, 
ey have no right to exetute the same. And that which is said here of the 
rights of an assembly, for the government of a province or a colony, is 
appliable also to an assembly for the government of a town, an university, 
or a college, or a church, or for any other government over the persons of 


men. 

And generally, in all bodies politic, if any particular member conceive 
himself injured by the body itself, the cognizance of his cause bclongeth to 
the sovereign, and those the sovereign hath ordained for judges in such 
causes, or shall ordain for that particular cause; and not tcx the body itself. 
For the whole body is in this case his fellow-subject, whicn in a sovereign 
assembly is otherwise : for there, if the soveieign be not judge, though in his 
ow»f cause, there can be no judge at all 

In a body politic, for the well ordering of foreign traffic, the most com¬ 
modious representative is an assembly of all the members; that is to say, 
such a one, as every one that adventureLh his money, may be present at all 
the deliberations and resolutions of the body, if they will themselves. For 
proof whereof, we are to consider theend, for which men that aie merchants, 
and may buy and sell, export and import their merchandize, according to 
their own discretions, do nevertheless bind themselves up in one corporation. 
It is true, there be few merchants, that with the merchandize they buy at 
home, can freight a ship, fo crport it; or with that they buy abroad, to 
bring it home ; and have therefore need to join, together in one society; 
where every man may either participate of the gain, according to the pro¬ 
portion of his adventure; or take his own, and sell what he transports, or 
imports, at such prices as he thinks fit. But this is no body politic, there 
being no common representative to oblige them to any other law than that 
which U common to till other subjects. The end of their incorporating, is 
to make their gain the greater j which* is done two ways $ by sole buying 
and sole selling, both at home and abroad. So that to grant to a company 
of merchants to be a corporation, or body politic, is to grant them a double 
monopoly, whereof one is to be sole buyers; another to be sole sellers. 
For when theie is a company incorporate for any particular foreign country, 
^they only export the commodities vendible in that country; which is sole 
buying at home and sole selling abroad.* For at home there is but one 
buyer and abroad but one that selleth ; both which is gainful to the mer¬ 
chant, because thereby they buy at home at lower and sellab^fid at higher 
rates: and abroad there is but one bujfci of foreign merdpndize and but 
one that sells them at home; both which agahrare gainful to the adven¬ 
turers. • 

Of this double monopoly one part is disadvantageous to the people at 
home, the other to foreigners. For at home by their sole exportation they 
set what price they please on the husbandry and handiworks of the people; 
and by the sole importation, what price they please on all foreign com¬ 
modities the peogje have need of; .both which are ill for the people. On 
the aopfcmry, by the stfle selling of the native commodities abroad, and sole 
jbttySftg the foreign commodities upon the place, they raise the price of 
those, and abate the price of these, to the disadvantage of the foieigncr j for 
where but one sglleth, the merchandise is the dearer; and where but one 
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buyeth, the cheaper. Such ^corporations therefore are no other than 
monopolies; though they woum be very profitable for a commonwealth* if 
being bound up into one body in foreign markets they were at liberty at 
home, every rnan to buy and sell at what price he could. 

The end of these bodies of merchants being not a common benefit to 
the whole body, which have in this case no common stock, bnt what is 
deducted out of the particular adventures, for buildiug, buying, victualling 
and manning of ships, but the particular gain of every adventurer, it ul 
icason that every one be acquainted with the empfbymcnt of his own; that” 
is, that every one be of the assembly, that shall have the power to order 
the same; and be acquainted with their accounts. And thcicfore the 
representative of such a body must be an assembly, where every member of 
the body may be piesent at the consultations, if he will. r 

If d body politic of merchants contract a debt to a stranger by the act of 
their representative assembly, evety member is liable by himself for the 
whole. For a btrangcr can take no notice of their private laws, but con- 
sidereth them a% so many paiticular men, obliged every one to the whole 
payment, till payment made by one dischargeth all the rest: but if the debt 
be to one of the company, the creditor is debtor for the whole to himself, 
and cannot therefore demand his debt, but only from the common stock, if 
there be any. 

If the commonwealth impose a tax upon the body, it is understood to 
be laid upon every member proportionality to his particular adventure in 
the company. For there is in this case no other common stock, but what 
is made of their particular adventures. 

If a mulct be laid upon the body for some unlawful act, they only are 
liable by whose votes the act was decreed, or by whose assistance it was 
executed j for in none of the rest is there any other crime but being of the 
body; which if a crime, because the body was ®rdamed by the authority of 
the commonwealth, is not his. 

If one of the members be indebted to the body, he may be sued by the 
body; but his goods cannot be taken, nor his person imprisoned by the 
nuthoiity of the body; but only by authority of the commonwealth i for if 
they can do it by their own authority, they can by their own authority give 
judgment that the debt is due; wipch is as much as to be judge in tneir 
own cause. 

Those bodies made for the government of ^nen, or of traffic, be either 
perpetual, or for a time prescribed by writing. But there be bodies also 
whose times are limited, and that only by the nature of their business. For 
example, if a Sovereign monarch, or a sovereign assembly, shall think fit to 
give command to the towns, and other Severn parts of their territory, to 
send to him their deputies, to inform him of the condition and necessities of 
the subjective* to advise with him for the making of good laws, or for any 
other canse, aSwvith one person representing the whole country, such deputies, 
having A placeVid time $f fheethig assigned them, are there, and at that 
time, a body politic, representing every subject of that dominion; but it is 
only for such matters as shall bfe propounded unto them by that man, efr 
assembly, that by the sovereign authority sent for them; and when it shall 
be declared that nothing more shall be propounded, nor debated by them, 
the body is dissolved. For if they were the absolute representatives of the 
pedple, then were it the sovereign assembly} and so there would be two 
Sovereign assemblies, or two sovereigns, over the same people I which can* 
hot consist with theft peace. And therefore where* there is mice a sove¬ 
reignty, there-can be no absolute representation of the people, but by it. 
And for the limits of how far such a body shall represent the whole people, 
they are set forth in fcw writing by which they were stmt for. For the 
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people cannot choose their deputies to other intent than is in the writing 
directed to them from their sovereign expresf cd. 

Private bodies regular and lawful, are those that are constituted without 
letters, or other written authority, saving the laws common to nil other 
subjects. And because they be united in one person representative, they 
are held for regular ; such as are all families, in which the father or master 
ordereth the whole family. For he obligeth his children and servants, as 
Jar as the law peunilteth, though not Anther, because none of them are bound 
to obedience in those actfbns, which the law hath forbidden to be done. In 
all other actions, during the time they are under domestic government, they 
ate subject to their fathers and masters, as to their immediate soveieigi^. 
For ifte father and master, being befoie the institution of commonwealth, 
absolute sovereigns in their own families, they lose afterward no muie ui 
their authority than the law of the commonwealth laketh from them. 

Private bodies regular, but unlawful, are those that unite themselves into 
one person representative, without any public .authority at all: such as are 
the corporations of beggars, thieves and gipsies, the better to order their 
trade of begging and stealing; and the corporations of men, that by authority 
from any foreign person, unite themselves in another’s dominion, for the 
easier propagation of doctrines, and for making a party against the power 
of the commonwealth. , 

Irregular systems, in their nature but leagues, or sometimes mere con¬ 
course of people, without union to any particular design, not by obligation 
of one to another, but proceeding only from a similitude of wills and incli¬ 
nations, become lawful or unlawful according to the lawfulness or unlaw¬ 
fulness of every particular man’s design therein: and his design is to be 
understood by the occasion. 

The leagues of subjects, because leagues are commonly made for mutual 
defence, are in a commonwealth, which is no more than a league of all the 
subjects together, for the most part unnecessary, and savoui of unlawful 
design; and are for that catise unlawful, and go commonly by the name of 
factions, or conspiracies. F'or a league being a connection of men by 
covenants, if there be no power given to any one man or assembly, as in 
the condition of mere nature, to compel them to performance, is so long 
only valid, as there Jlriseth no just cause of distrust; and therefore leagues 
between commonwealths, over whom there is no human power established, 
to keep theta all in awe, are not only lawful, but also profitable for the time 
they last. But leagues of tile subjects of one and the same commonwealth, 
where every one may obtain his right by means of the sovereign power, are 
unnecessary to the maintaining of peace and justice, and, ii» case the design 
of theta be evil or unknown to the commonwealth, unlawful. For all 
uniting of strength by private men, is, if*or evil intent, unjust ; if for intent 
unknown, dangerous to the public, and unjustly concealed. 

If the sovereign power be in a great assembly, and a numb^rof men, part* 
of the assembly, without authority consiilt apart, to contriwthe guidance of 
the rest; this is a faction, or conspiracy unlawful, as being a fraudulent 
seducing of the assembly for their* particular interest. But if he, whose 
private Interest is to be debated ana judged in the assembly, make as many 
friends as he can; in him it is no injustice; because in this case he is no 
part of the assembly. And though he hire such friends with money, unless 
there be an express law,against it, yet it is not injustice. For sometimes, 
as men’s manors are, justice cannot be had without money; and every 
‘man fcesay think his cftvn cause just, till it be heard and judged. 

In all dbmmonwealths, if private meu entertain more servants than the 
government of his estate, and lawful employment he has for them requires, 
ft js faction, ^lawful. For having the protection of the common- 
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wealth, he needeth not the defence of private force. And whereas in 
nations not thoroughly civilised, several numerous families have lived in 
(Ontmuil hostility, and invaded one another with private fence 5 yet 
it is evident enough that they have done unjustly, or else they had no 
commonwealth. 

And as factious for kindred, so also factions for government of religion, 
as of Papists, Protestants, <Scc M or of state, as patricians and plebeians of 
old time in Rome, and of anstocraticals and democraticals of old time in 
Greece, are unjust, as being contrary to the peacl and safety of the people, 
and a taking of the sword out of the hand of the sovereign. 

Concourse of people is an irregular system, the lawfulness or unlawful¬ 
ness whereof dependeth on the occasion, and on the number of them that 
are assembled. If the occasion be lawful and manifest, the concourse is 
lawful, as the usual meeting of men at church, or at a public show, in usual 
numbers j for if the numbeis be exliaordinarily great, the occasion is not 
evident; and consequently he that cannot render a paiticular and good 
account of his being amongst them, is to be judged conscious of an un¬ 
lawful and tumultuous desigh. It may be lawful for a thousand men to join 
to a petition to be delivered to a judge or magistrate, yet if a thousand men 
come to present it, it is a tumultuous assembly, because there needs but one 
or two for that purpose. But in such cases as these, it is not a set number 
that makes the assembly unlawful, but such a number as the present officers 
are not able to suppress and biing to justice. 

When an unusual number of men assemble against a man whom they 
accuse, the assembly is an unlawful tumult j because they may deliver their 
accusation to the magistrate by a few, or by one man. Such was the cose 
of St. Paul at Ephesus, where Demetrius and a great number of other 
men brought two of Paul’s companions before the magistrate, saying with 
one voice “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” which was their way of 
demanding justice against them for teaching the people such doctiine as 
was against their religion and trade, The occasion here, considering the 
laws of that people, was just, yet was their assembly judged unlawful and 
the magistrate reprehended them for it m these words (Acts xix. 38-40): 
“If Demetrias and the otherjvoikmen can accuse any man of anything, 
there be pleas and deputies, let them accuse one anotlfhr* And if you have 
any other thing to demand, your case may be judged in an assemhly lawfully 
called. For we ore in danger to be accused for this day’s sedition; because 
there is no cause by which any man can lendef any reason of this concourse 
of people.” Where he caUeth an assembly whereof men can give no just 
account, a sedition, and such as they could not answer for. And this is 
all I shall say concerning *' systems ” and assemblies of people, which may 
be compared, as I said, to the similar parts of man’s body, such as be lawful, 
to the muscles; such as are unlawful, to wens, boils, and apostems, 
engendereovikthe unnatutal conflux of evil humohre. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of the Public Ministers of Sovereign Power. 

Isr the last chapter ! have spoken of the similar parts of » # commonweolth; 
In this I shall speak of the parts oig&nical, which are public ministers. 

A * public minister * ishe thaf try the sovereign, whethe r a monarch or 
gn aisembiy, is employed in any affairs with authority to rg^resent in that 
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employment the person of the common we^th. And whereas every man, 
or assembly that hath sovereignty, represenwth two persons, Or, as the more 
common phrase is, has two qapacities, one natural and another politic; as a 
monarch hath the person not only of the commonwealth, but aUo of a man, 
and a sovereign assembly hath the person not only of the commonwealth, 
but also of the assembly : they that be servants to" them in thqir natural 
qapacity are not public ministers; but {hose only that serve them in the 
administration of the public business. And therefore neither ushers, nor 
sergeants, nor other officers that wait on the assembly for no other purpose 
but for the commodity of the men assembled m an aristocracy, or demo¬ 
cracy ; nor stewards, chamberlains, cofferers, or any other officers of the 
household of a monarch, are public ministers in a monarchy. 

Of public ministers, some have charge committed to them of a geneial 
administration, either of the whole dominion, or of a pait thereof. Of the 
whole, as to a protector, or regent, may be committed by the predecessor 
of an infant king, during his minority, the whole administration of 
his kingdom. In which case every subject is far obliged to obedience, 
as the ordinances he shall make and the commands he shall give be in the 
king’s name, and not inconsistent with his sovereign power. Of a part, or 
province ; as when either a monarch, or a sovereign assembly, shall give 
the general charge thereof to a governor, lieutenant, prefect, or viceroy 1 
and in this case also, every one of that province is obliged to all he shall do 
in the name of the sovereign, and that not incompatible with the sovereign’s 
right. For suoh protectors, viceroys, and governors, have no other right, 
but what depends on the sovereign’s will; and no commission that can be 
given them, can be interpreted for a declaration of the will to transfer the 
sovereignty, without express and perspicuous words to that purpose. And 
thb kind of public ministers resembleth the nerves and tendons that move 
the several limbs of a body natural. 

Others have special administration; that is to say, charges of some 
special badness, either at home or abroad : as at home, first, for the 
economy of a commonwealth, they that have authority concerning the 
'* treasure,” as tributes, impositions, rents, * fines, or whatsoever public 
revenue, to collect, receive, issue, or take the accounts thereof, are public 
ministers; ministers, 4 because they serve the person representative, and can 
do nothing against his command, nor without his authority: public, because 
they sCrve him in his politico^ Capacity. 

Secondly, they that have authority concerning the " militia ; ” to have 
the custody of arms, forts, pbrts; to levy, pay, or conduct soldiers ; or to 
provide for any necessary thing for the use of war, either by land or sea, are 
public ministers. But a soldier without command, though he fight for 
the commonwealth, does not therefore Represent the person of It $ because 
them is none to represent it to. For every one that hatj^fcominand, 
represents it to them only whom he cortgnandqth. j/r 

They also that have authority to teacti, or to enable oth*s to teach the 

S ple their duty to the sovereign power, and instruct them in the know- 
je of what is just and unjust, themby to render them more apt to live in 
liness, and in peace amongst themselves, and resist the public enemy, 
axe public ministers: ministers in that they do it not by their own authority, 
but by another's; and public, because they do it, or should do it, byj^o 
authority but that of the sovereign. The monarch, or the sovereign 
assembly only hath immediate authority from God, to teach and instruct 
the people * and no min but the sovereign receiveth his power Dtf gmti& 
simply ; that is to say, from the favour of none but God: all other receive 
theirs from the favour and providence of God, and their sovereigns j os in 
a monarchy & 4 frati& et ngis; or Bti frovijmtiAit voiwtftfe r^if. 
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They also to whom jurisdiction is given, are public ministers* For in 
their seats of justice they represent the person of the sovereign j and their 
sentence, is his sentence : for, as hath been before declared, all judicature is 
essentially annexed to the sovereignty; and therefore all other judges are 
but ministers of him or them that have the sovereign power. And as 
controversies are of two sorts, namely of “ fact ” and of “ law ; ” so are 
judgments, some of fact* some nf law; and consequently in the same 
controversy there may be two judges, one of fact, another of law. 

And in both these controveisies there may ari-.e a controversy between 
the party judged and the judge; which because they be both subjects to the 
Sovereign, ought in equity to be judged by men agreed on by consent of 
both; for no man can be judge in his own cause. But the sovereign is 
already agreed on for judge by them both, and is therefore either to hear 
the cause and determine it himself, or appoint for judge such as they shall 
both agree on. And this agreement is then understood to be made between 
them divers ways ; as first, if the defendant be allowed to except against 
such of his judges whose interest maketh him suspect them (for as to the 
complainant, he hath already chosen his own judge), those which he ex- 
cepteth not against are judges he himself agrees on. Secondly, if he appeal 
to any other judge, he can appeal no further; for his appeal is his choice, 
Thirdly, if he appeal to the sovereign himself, and he by himself, or by 
delegates which the parties shall agree on, give sentence, that sentence is 
final; for the defendant is judged by his own judges, that is to say, by 
himself. 

These properties of just and rational judicature considered, I cannot 
forbear to observe the excellent constitution of the courts of justice estab¬ 
lished both for Common and also for Public Pleas in England. By 
Common Pleas, I mean those where both the complainant and defendant 
are subject; and by public, which are also called Pleas of the Crown, 
those where the complainant is the sovereign. For whereas there weie two 
orders of men, whereof one was Lords, the other Commons; the Lords had 
this privilege, to have for judges m all capital crimes none but Lords; and 
of them.as many as would bp present; which being ever acknowledged as 
a privilege Of favour, their judges were none but i *tch as they had themselves 
desired. And in all controversies, every subject (as also in civil controver¬ 
sies the Lords) had for judges men of the country where the matter in 
controversy lay; against which he might make his ^exceptions, till'at last 
twelve men without exception being agreed oil, they were judged by those 
twelve. So that having his own judges, there could be' nothing alleged by 
the party why the sentence should not be final. These public persons, with, 
authority from the sovereign power, either to instruct or judge the people, 
fire such members of the commonwealth as may fitly be compared to the 
organs choice in a body natural. 

Public masters are also all those that have authority from the sovereign to 
procure the execution of Judgments* given; to publish the sovereign’s com¬ 
mands } to suppress tumults; to apprehend and imprison malefactors; and 
other acts tending to the conservation of the peace. For every act they do 
by such authority is the act of the commonwealth j and their service, 
ansu enable to that of the hands, in a body natural. 

Public ministers abroad are those that represent the person of their own 
staereign to foreign states. Such are ambassadors, messengers* agents, and 
heralds, sent by public authority and on public business* 

But such at are sent by authority only of some private party of a troubled 
state, theitgb they be received, are neither public nor private ministers of 
the commonwealth; because none of their actions have the commonwealth 
for author, Likewise* an ambassador sent from a prin^to congratulate 
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condole, or to assist at a solemnity ; thoufljhthe authority be public, yet 
because the business is private, and belonging to him in his natural capa¬ 
city, is a private person. Also if a man be sent into another country 
secretly to explore their counsels and strength, though both the authority 
and the business be public, yet because there Is none to take notice of any 
person in him but his own, he is but a private minister; but yet a minister 
of the commonwealth, and may be compared to an eye in the body 
natural. And those that eare appointed to receive the petitions or other 
informations of the people, and are as it were the public ear, are public 
ministers, and represent their sovereign in that office. 

Neither a councillor, no^a council of state, if we consider it with 
no authority of judicature or command, but only of giving advice to the 
sovereign mien it is required, or of offering it when it is not required, is a 
public person. For the advice is addressed to the sovereign only, whose 
person cannot in his own presence be lepresenttfd to him by another. Hut 
a body of councillors are never without some other authority, either of 
judicature, or of immediate administration: as in a Aonarchy, they 
represent the monarch in delivering his commands to the public ministers : 
in a democracy, the council or senate? propounds the result of their delibe¬ 
rations to the people, as a council j but when they appoint judges, or hear 
causes, or give audience to ambassadors, it is in the quality of a minister of 
the people : and in an aristocracy, the council of state is the sovereign 
assembly itself; and gives counsel to none but themselves. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Of the Nutrition anti Procreation of a CommoniocaUh. 


The “ ttvfritlon ” of a commonwealthconsisteth in the “plenty” and “dis¬ 
tribution ” of “materials” conducing to lit#; in “concoction,” or “pre¬ 
paration ; rt and, when concocted, in the “ conveyance ” of it, by convenient 
conduits, to the public use.* 

As for the plenty of mattet it is a thing limited by Nature to those com¬ 
modities which from the two breasts of our common mother, land and sea, 
God usually either fieely giveth, or for labour selleth to mankind. 

For the matter of this nutriment, consisting in animals,*vegetals, and 
mistrals, God hath freely laid them before us, in or near to the face of the 
earth so as there needeth no more but the labour and industry of receiving 

the 

and 

partly “ foreign ; M “ native,” that which is to be had'within the territory of 
the commonwealth; “foreign,” thatayhich is imported from without. And 
because there is no territory under the dominion of one commonwealth, 
except it be of very vast extent, that produceth all things needful for the 
maintenance and motion of the whole body i and few that produce not 
something more than necessarythe superfluous commodities to be mad 
within, become n# more superfluous, but Supply these wants at home, by Ira 
pottatten Of that which may be had abreact, either by exchange, or toy just 
war, or toy labour. For a man’s labour also is a commodity exchangeable 
fr>r benefit, as well as any other thing j and there have been commonwealths 
that having no»utore territory than hath served them for habitation have 
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nevertheless not only maintained, but also increased their power, partly by 
the labour of trading from onfr place to another, and partly by selling the 
manufactures whereof the materials were brought in from other places. 

The distribution of the materials of this nourishment, is the constitution 
of “mine,” and “thine,” ynd “his;” that is to say, in one Word 
“ propriety; ” and belonged* in all kinds of commonwealth to the sovereign 
power. For where there Is no commonwealth there is, as hath been already 
shown, a perpetual war of every man against his neighbour; anil therefore 
everything is his that getteth it, and keepeth it b£’ force ? which is neither 
“ propriety ” nor “community ;”but “uncertainty.” Which is so evident, 
that even Cicero, a passionate defender of liberty, in a public pleading, 
attributeth all propriety to the law civil. “ feet the civu law,” saithhe, 
“be once-abandoned, pr but negligently guarded, not to say oppressed, and 
there is nothing, that any man can be suie to receive from his ancestor, or 
leave to his children.” And again, “ Take away the civil law, and so Sian 
knows what is his own, and what another man's. ” Seeing therefore the in¬ 
troduction of propriety ” is an effect of commonwealth, which can 
do nothing but by the person that represents it, it is the act bnly of the 
sovereign ; and consisted* in the laws, which none can make that have not 
the sovereign power. And this they well knew of old, who called that 
Nfyitw, that is to say, “distribution,” which we call law; and defined 
justice, by “ distributing ” to every man “ his own.” 

In this distribution, the first law is for division of the land itself i wherein 
the sovereign assigned* to every man a portion, according as he, and 
not according as any subject, or any number of them, shall judge agreeable 
to equity, and the common good. The children of Israel were a common¬ 
wealth m the wilderness; but wanted the commodities of the earth, till 
they weie masters of the Land of Promise; which afterwards was divided 
amongst them, not by their own discretion, but by the discretion of Eleazar 
the Priest and Joshua their General, who, when there were twelve tribes, 
making them thirteeen by subdivision of the tribe of Joseph, made never¬ 
theless but twelve portions of the land; and ordained for the tribe of Levi 
no land; but assigned them the tenth part of the whole fruits; which 
division Was therefore arbitrary* And thougl a people coming into 
possession of a land by war, do not always exterminate the ancient 
inhabitants, as did the Jews, but leave to many, or most, qr all of them 
their estates; yet it is manifest they hpld them afterwards, as of the victors' 
distribution; as the people of England held all theirs of William the 
Conqueror. , * 

From whente we may collect, that the propriety which a subject hath in 
his lands, consisted* in a right to exclude all other subjects from the us£of 
them; and not to exclude their Sovereign, be it an assembly or a monarch, 
For seei*%j4he sovereign, that is to say, the commonwealth, whose person 
he represent^*, is understood to do nothing but in order to the common 
peace and seemly, this distribution of lands is^to be understood as done in 
order to the same: and consequently, whatsoever distribution he shall 
make in prejudice thereof, is contrary to the will of every subject that com¬ 
mitted his peace and safety to his discretion and conscience % and therefore 
by the will of every one of them, it is to be reputed void. It is true that a 
sovereign monarch, or the greater part of a sovereign assembly, may Ordain 
thfcdoiag of many things in pursuit of their passions, contrary to their own 
consciences, which is aTbreach of trust and of the law of Hature; hut this is 
not enough to antfKWise any subject, either to mak^war upon, or so much 
as to acorns of li|usrice r or any way to speak evil of their sovereign t 
because they have autho*med ail bis actions, and in bestowing the sovereign 
power, made them tWb own. But in what cases commands of 
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sovereigns are contrary to equity and the law of Nature, is to be considered 
hereafter in another place. " 

In the distribution of land, the commonwealth itself, may be conceived to 
have a portion, and possess and improve the same by their representative; 
and that such portion may be made sufficient to sustain the whole expense 
to the common peace and defence necessarily required. Which were very 
true, if there could be any representative conceived free from human 
passions and infirmities. -Hut the nature of men being as it is, the setting 
forth of public land, or of any certain revenue for the commonwealth, is in 
vain j and tendeth to the dissolution of government, and to the condition of 
mere nature and war, as soon as ever the sovereign power falleth into the 
hands of a monarch, or oran assembly, that are either too negligent of 
money, osgtoo hazardous in engaging the public stock into a long or costly 
war. Commonwealths can endure no diet: for seeing their expense is not 
limited by their own appetite, but by external accidents and the appetites 
of their neighbours, the public riches cannot be limited by other limits 
than those which the emergent occasions shall require. And whereas in 
England, there were by the Conqueror divers lands reserved to his own 
use, besides forests and chases, either for his recreation, or preservation of 
woods, and divers services reserved on the land he gave his subjects; yet it 
seems they were not reserved for his maintenance In his public, but in his 
natural capacity. For he and his successors did for all that lay aibitrary 
taxes on all subjects’ land, when they judged it necessary. Or if those 
public lands and services were ordainea as a sufficient maintenance of the 
commonwealth, it was contrary to the scope of the institution; being, as it 
appeared by those ensuing taxes, insufficient, and, as it appears by the late 
small revenue of the crown, subject to alienation and diminution. It is 
therefore in vain to assign a portion to the commonwealth; which may 
sell ; or give it away; ana does sell and give it'away, when it is done by 
their representative. 

As the distribution of lands at home; so also to assign in what places, 
and for what commodities, the subject shall traffic abroad, belongeth to the 
Sovereign, For if it did belong to private persons to use their own discre¬ 
tion therein, some o£ them would be draw#for gain^oth to furnibh the 
enemy with means to hurt the commonwealth and hurt it themselves, by 
importing such things, as pleasing men’s appetites, be nevertheless noxious, 
Or at least unpofitable to then4. And therefore it belongeth to the common¬ 
wealth, that is, to the sovereign only, to approve or disapprove both of the 
places and matter of foreign traffic. * 

Further, seeing it is not enough to the sustentation of a commonwealth, 
that every man have a propriety in a portign of land, or in some few com¬ 
modities^ or a natural property in some useful art, and there is no apwin the 
world, but is necessary either for the being or well-being aln^rof every 
particular man; it is necessary that rntgi distribute that winch they can 
spare, and transfer their propriety therein, mutually oneno another by 
exchange and mutual contract And therefore it belongeth to the common¬ 
wealth, that is to say, to the sovereign to appoint in what manner all kinds 
of contract between subjects, as buying, selling, exchanging, borrowing, 
landing, letting and taking to hire, are to be made; and by what words 
and signs they shall he understood for valid. And for the matter and dip 
tribution of the nourishment* to the several membera of the commonwealth, 
thus much* considering the model of the whole work/is sufficient, 

% concoction I understand the reducing of all commodities which are 
not presently consumed, but reserved for nourishment in time to Come, to 
sornttfung of equal value, and withal so portable as not to hinder the 
nation of men (jem place to place; to the had a tqpn may have in What 
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place soever such nourishment as the place affbrdeth. And this is nothing 
else but gold, and silver, and f noney. For gold and silver, being, as it 
happens, almost in all countries of the world highly valued, is a commodious 
measure of the value of all things else between nations; and money, of 
what matter soever coined by the sovereign of a commonwealth, is a 
sufficient measure of the value of all things else between the subjects of 
that commonwealth. By the means of which measures all commodities, 
movable ami immovable, are made to accompany a man to all places of 
his le-ort, withm and without the place of his ordinary residence; and the 
same passedi fiomman to man withm the commonwealth ; and goes round 
about, nourishing as it pa sseth every pat t thereof; insomuch as this con¬ 
coction is as it weie the simplification of the commonwealth ; for natural 
blood is in like mannei made of the fruits of the earth, and qj^culitmg, 
nourisheth by the way every member of the body of man. 

And because silvei and gold have their value fiom the matter itself, they 
have first this privilege, that the value of them cannot be altered by the 
power of one, npr of a few commonwealths, as being a common measure 
of the commodities of all places. But base money may easily be enhanced 
or abased. Secondly, they have the privilege to make commonwealths 
move, and stretch out theii arnjs, when need is, into foreign countries, and 
supply, pot only private subjects that travel, but also whole aimies with 
provision. But that com, which is not considerable for the matter, but for 
the stamp of the place, being unable to endure change of air, hath its 
effect at home only; where also it is subject to the change of laws, and 
thereby to have the value diminished, to the prejudice many times of those 
that have it. 

The conduits and ways by which it is conveyed to the public use, are of 
two sorts j one, that conveyeth it to the public coffers; the other, that 
issueth the same out again for public payments. Of the first sort, are 
collectors, receivers, and treasurersj of the second are the treasurers again, 
and the officers appointed for payment of several public or private minis¬ 
ters. And in this also, the artificial man maintains his resemblance with 
the natural; whose veins receiving the blood from the several parts of the 
body, carry it to the heart, where being made vitrl, the heart by the arteries 
sends it out again, to enliven, and enable for motion sfil the members of the 
same. 

The procreation or children of a commonwealth are those we call “plan¬ 
tations,” or “ cdlonies, ” which are number! of men sent out from the 
commonwealth, under a conductor or governor, to inhabit a foreign country, 
either former^ void of inhabitants, or made void then by war. And when 
a colony is settled, they arc either a commonwealth of themselves, dis* 
charged of their subjection to thfeir sovereign that sent them, as hath been 
done b^%4jany commonwealths of ancient rime, in which case the common-' 
wealth frorrNvhich they went was called their metropolis or mother, and 
requires no mahe of tlie^j, tfhan fathers require of the child;en whom they 
emancipate and make free from their domestic government, which is honour 
and friendship $ or else they remain united to their metropolis, as were the 
colonies of the people of Rome; and then they are no commonwealths 
themselves, hut provinces, and parts of the commonwealth that sept them. 
So that the right of colonies, saving honour and league with their metro¬ 
polis, dependeth wholly on their license or letters, by which their sovereign 
authorized them to plant. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Of Counsel . 

How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things by the ordinary and 
inconstant use of Words, appeareth in nothing more than in the confusion 
of counsels and commands, arising from the imperative manner of speaking 
in them both, and in many other occasions besides. For the wouls “do 
this,” are the words not only of him that commandeth, but also of him that 
giveth counsel, and of him that exhortetb; and yet there are but few that 
see not that these are very different things, or that cannot distinguish between 
them when they perceive who it i', that speaketh, and to whom the speech 
is directed, and upon what occasion. I tut finding those phiascs in men’s 
writings, and being not able or nqt willing to enter into a consideration of 
the circumstances, they mistake sometimes the precepts oi counsellors for 
the precepts of,them that command ; and sometimes the contrary, according 
as it best agreeth with the conclusions they would infer, or the actions they 
approve. To avoid which mistakes, and render to those terms of com¬ 
manding, counselling, and exhorting their proper and distinct significations, 

X define them thus. 

“ Command" is, where a man saith “ do this,” or “ do not this,” with¬ 
out expecting other reason than the will of him that says it. From this it 
followeth manifestly, that he that commandeth, pretended) thereby his own 
benefit: for the reason of his command is ms own will only, and the 
proper object of every man’s will, is some good to himself. 

“ Counsel," is where a man saith, “ do,” or “ do not this,” and dediiccth 
his reasons from the benefit that am vet h by it to him to whom he saith it. 
And from this it is evident, that he that giveth counsel, pretendeth only, 
whatsoever he intendeth, the good of him to whom he giveth it. 

Therefore between counsel and command, one great difference is, that 
command is directed to a man’s own benefit; and counsel to the benefit of 
another man. And from this axiseth anothes difference, that a man may be 
obliged to do What *he is commanded; as when lie hath covenanted to 
obey : but he cannot be obliged to do as he is counselled, because the hurt of 
not following it, is his own ; + or if he should covenant to follow it, then is 
the counsel turned into the nature of a command. A third difference 
between them is, that no man can pretend a right to be of another man’s 
counsel; because he is not to pretend benefit by it to himself: but to 
demand right to counsel another, argues a will to Know his designs, or to 
gain some othef*good to himself: which, as I said before, is of evervjnan’s 
will the proper object. t 

This also is incident to the nature of counsel: that whkts<Wer it be, he 
that asketh it, cannot in equity accuse or punish it: for Ufask counsel of 
another, is to permit him to give such counsel as he shall think best; and * 
consequently, he that giveth counsel do his sovereign, whether a monarch, 
or an assembly, when he asketh it, cannot in equity be punished for it, 
whether the same be conformable to the opinion of the most, or not, so it 
t*e to the proposition in debate. For if the sense of the assembly can be 
taken notice 'of, before the debate be ended, they should neither askdnor 
take any further Counsel; for the sense of the assembly is the resolution of 
the debate, and end of all deliberation. And generally he that demandelh 
counsel, is author of it; and therefore cannot punish it; and what the 
sovereign cannot, no man else can. But if one subject giveth counsel to 
another, to d^#anything contrary to the lawa, whether that Counsel 
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proceed from evil intention, or from ignorance only, it is punishable by the 
commonwealth; because igwbrance of the law is no good excuse, where 
every man is bound to take notice of the laws to which he is subject. 

“Exhortation” and “dehortation ” is counsel, accompanied with signs 
in him that giveth it, of vehement desire to have it followed: or to say it 
more briefly, * ' counsel vehemently pressed.” For he that exhorieth, doth 
not deduce the consequences of what he adviseth to be done, and tie him- 
self therein to the rigour of true reasoning; hut ^encourages him he coun- 
sellfcth to action : os he that dehorteth, deterreth him from it. And 
therefore they have in their speeches, a regard to the common passions 
and opinions of men, in deducing their reasons; and nuke use of simili¬ 
tudes, metaphors, examples, and other tools of oratory* to persuade their 
hearers of the utility, honour, or justice of following their advice.e * 

From whence may be inferred, first, that exhortation and dehortation is 
directed to the good of him that giveth the counsel, not of him that osketh 
it, which is contrary to the duty of a counsellor; who, by the definition of 
counsel, ought T to regard not his own benefit, but his whom he adviseth. 
And that he directeth his counsel to his own benefit, is manifest enough, 
by the long and vehement urging, or by the artificial giving thereof j which 
being not required of him, and consequently proceeding from his own 
occasions, is directed pnncipally to his own benefit, and but accidentally to 
the good of him that is counselled, or not at all. 

Secondly, that the use ot exhortation and dehortation lieth only where a 
man is to speak to a multitude; because when the speech is addressed to 
one, he may interrupt him, and examine his reasons moie rigorously than 
can be done in a multitude; which are too many to enter into dispute and 
dialogue with him that speaketh indifferently to them all at once. 

Thirdly, that they that exhort and dehort, where they are required to 
give counsel, are corrupt counsellors, and as it were bribed by tneir own 
interest. For though the counsel they give be never so good; yet he that 
gives it, is no more a good counsellor than he that giveth a just sentence 
for a reward is a just judge. But where a man may lawfully command, ns 
a father in his family, or a leader in an army, his exhortations and dehorta* 
tions are not only lawlul, butcalso necessary and laudable. But then they 
arc no more counsels but commands; which when they are for execution of 
sour labour, sometimes, necessity and always humanity requireth to be 
sweetened in the delivery by encouragement, jand in the tune and phrase of 
counsel, rather than in harsher language of command. 

Examples of the difference between command and counsel we may take 
from the forrite of speech that express them in Holy Scripture. " Have no 
other gods but me;” "“make to thyself no graven image i ” "take not 
God's name in vain; ” “ sanctify the Sabbath; ” “ honow thy parents j ” 
"kilr'jwwt” "steal not,”&c., are commands} because the reason for 
Which we istkto obey them is drawn from the will of God our king, whom 
we are obHgwJdo obey, r Bht these words, "Sell all thou hast j give it to 
the poor; andlollow roe,” are counsel} because the mason for which we 
are.to do so, is drawn from out own benefit; which is this, that We shall 
have "treasure in heaven,” These words, “Go into the village over 


(mn the WUl of their Master: but these words, “ Repent and be baptised 
in the name ofjesns,” are counsel j because the reason why we should so 
do, tendeth not to any benefit of God Almighty, wfio shall stilt be king in 
what man ny soe ver ■wg r ebel j but of ourselves, who have ho other means 
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the nature of counsel, consisting in a deducing of the benefit) or hurt that 
luay arise to him that is to be counselled, by'the necessary or probable con* 
sequences of tile action he propounded: so may also the differences 
between “ apt ” and “ inept ” counsellors be derived from the same. For 
experience, being but memory of the consequences of like actions formerly 
observed, and counsel but the speech whereby that experience is made 
known to another j the virtues and defects of counsel are the same with the 
virtues and defects intellectual: and to the person of a commonwealth, his 
counsellors serve him in the place of memory and mental discourse. But 
with this resemblance of the commonwealth to a natural man, there is one 
dissimilitude joined of great importance ; which is, that a natural man re* 
ceiveth his experience from the natural objects of sense, which work upon 
him without passion or interest of their own; whereas they that give 
counsel to the representative pemon of a commonwealth may have, and have 
often their particular ends and passions, that render their counsels always 
Suspected, and many times unfaithful. And therefore we may set down for 
the first condition of a good counsellor, “ that his ends and#interests be not 
inconsistent with the ends and interests of him he counselleth.” 

Secondly, because the office of a counsellor, when an action comes into 
deliberation, is to make manifest the consequences of it, in such manner as 
he that is counselled may be truly and evidently informed j he ought to pro¬ 
pound his advice in such form of speech as may make the truth most evi¬ 
dently appear; that is to say, with as firm ratiocination, as significant and 
proper language, and as briefly as the evidence will permit. And therefore 
“ rash and unevident inferences,’* such as are fetched only from examples or 
authority of books, and are not arguments of what is good or evil, but wit* 
nesses of fact or of opinion ; “ obscure, confused, and ambiguous ex¬ 
pressions, also all metaphorical speeches, tending to the stirring up of 

S uasions, ” (because such reasoning and such expressions are useful only to 
eceive, or to lead him we counsel towards other ends than his own,) “ aie 
repugnant to the office of a counsellor.” 

Thirdly, because the ability of counselling proceedcth from experience 
and long study; and no man is presumed to have experience in all those 
things that to the administration of a great commonwealth are necessary to 
be known, “ no man is presumed to be a good counsellor, but in such 
business as he hath not only been much versed in, but hath also much medi¬ 
tated on, and considered.” JFor seeing the business of a commonwealth is 
this, to preserve the people in peace at home, and defend them against 
foreign invasion, we shall find it requires great knowledge ofjjhe disposition 
of mankind, of the rights of government, and of the nature of equity, law, 
justice, and fcdbour, not to be attained without study; and of the strength, 
commodities, pmces, both of their own country) and their neighbor; as 
also of the inclinations and designs of all nations that may amjiflnyannoy 
them. And this is not attained to without lynch experiemxT Of which 
things, not only the whole sftm, but every one of $e partiqffars requires the 
age and observation of a man in years, and of more than ordinary study. 
The wit required for counsel, as I Imre said before (chap, viii.), is judgment. 
And the differences of men in that point come from different education, of 
some to one kind of study ot business, and of others to another. When for 
the doing of anything there be infallible rules, as in engines and edifices, 
the roles of geometry, all the experience of the world, cannot equairow 
counsel that has learnt or found out the rule. And when there is no such 
rale, He that hath moat experience in that particular kind of business has 
therein the best judgment, and is the best counsellor* 

, Fourthly, to be able to give counsel to a commonwealth, in a business 
ihat hath refinance to another commonwealth, “it » necessary to be 
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acquainted with the intelligences, and letters ” that come from thence, 11 and 
with all the records of treaties^and other transactions of state ” between 
them} which none can do, but such as the representative shall think fit. 
By which we may see, that they who are not called to counsel, can have 
no good counsel in such cases to obtrude. 

Fifthly, supposing the number of counsellors equal, a man is better 
counselled by bearing them apart than in an assembly j and that for many 
causes. First, in hearing them apart you have tlfee advice of every man ; 
but in an assembly many of them deliver their advice with *' aye, ” or “no,” 
or with their hands or feet, not moved by their owa sense, but by the 
eloquence of another, or for fear of displeasing some that have spoken, or 
the whole assembly, by contradiction; or for fear of appearing duller in 
apprehension than those that have applauded the contrary* opinion. 
Secondly, in all assembly of many, there cannot choose but be some whose 
interests are contrary to that of the public; and these their interests make 
passionate, and passion eloquent, and eloquence draws others into the 
same advice. For the passions of men, which asunder are moderate, as the 
heat of one biand ; in an assembly are like many brands, that inflame one 
another, especially when they blow one another with orations, to the 
setting of the commonwealth on fire, under pretence of counselling it, 
Thirdly, in hearing every man apart, one may examine, when there is need, 
the truth or probability of his reasons, and of the grounds of the advice he 
gives, by frequent interruptions and objections j which cannot be done in 
an assembly, wheie m eveiy difficult question a man is rather astonied 
and dazried with the variety of discourse upon it, than informed of the 
course he ought to take. Besides, there cannot be an assembly of many 
called together for advice, wherein there be not some that have the 
ambition to be thought eloquent, and also learned in the politics ; and give 
not their advice With care of the business propounded, but of the applause 
of their motley orations, made of the divers coloured threads or shreds of 
authors; which is an impertinence at least, that takes away the time of 
serious consultation, and in the secret way of tounstlling apart, is easily 
avoided. Fourthly, in deliberations that ought tobc kept Secret, whereof there 
be many occasions in public biSiness, the counsel., of piany, and especially 
in assemblies, are dangerous; and therefore gieat assemblies are neces¬ 
sitated to commit such affairs to lesser numbeis, and of such persons as are 
most versed, and in whose fidelity they have most confidence. 

To conclude, who is there that so far approves the taking of counsel front 
a groat assembly of counsellors, that wisheth for, or would accept of their 
pains, when there is a question of mairying his children, deposing of his 
lands, governing his household, managing his private estate, especially 
if thgsfibe amongst them such as wish not his prosperity? A man that 
doth hislha^ness by the help of many and prudent counsellors, with every 
one consult ingumart in Ins j>rope§ element, does it best, as he that uaeth 
able seconds atybnnis-play, placed in their proper stations. He does next 
best that useth his own judgment only, as he that has no second at all. 
But he that is carried up and down ft> his business in a framed counsel, 
which cannot move but by the plurality of consenting opinions, the execu¬ 
tion whereof is commonly, out of envy or interest, retarded by the part 
dissenting, does it worst of all, and like one that is carried to the ball, 
tliofejh by good players, yet in a wheelbarrow or other frame, heavy of 
itself, and retarded also by the inConcurrcnt judgments Ufid endeavours of 
them that drive it $ and so much the more, as they be more that set their 
hands to it \ and most of all, when them is one, or more amongst them# 
that desire to have him lose. And though it be true that many eyes see 
mote than one j yet it ig not to be understood of many coufta&Uors, but theft 
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only when the final resolution is in one nuta. Otherwise, because many 
eyes see the same thing in divers lines, and are apt to look asquint towards 
their private benefit; they that desire not to miss their mark, though they 
look about with two eyes, yet they never aim but with one; and therefore 
no great popular commonwealth was even kept up but cither by a foreign 
enemy that united them, or by the refutation of some eminent man 
amongst them, or by the secret counsel of a few, or by the mutual fear of 
equal factions, and not by the open consultations of the assembly. And 
as for very little commonwealths, be they popular or monarchical, there is 
no human wisdom can uphold them longer than the jealousy lastcth of their 
potent neighbours. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Of Civil Laws. 

By “civil laws,” I understand the laws that men are therefore bound to 
observe, because they are members, not of this or that commonwealth in 
particular, but of a commonwealth. For the knowledge of particular laws 
belongeth to them that profess the study of the laws of their several coun¬ 
tries ; but the knowledge of civil law in general to any man. The ancient 
law of Rome was called their “ civil law,” from the word civifas, which 
signifies a commonwealth: and those countries which having been under 
the Roman empire, and governed by that law, retain still such part thereof 
as they think fit, call that part the civil law, to distinguish it from the rest 
of their own civil laws. But that is not it I intend to speak of -here ; my 
design being not to show what i- law here and there; but what is law; as 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and divers others have done, without taking upon 
them the profession of the study of the law. 

And first it is manifest, that the law in general is not counsel, but com¬ 
mand ; nor a command of any man to any man ; but only of him, who-,e 
command is addressed to one formerly obliged to obey him. And as for civil 
law, it addeth only the name of the person ccunmanding, which is persona 
civitatis, the person of the commonwealth. 

Which considered, I define civil law in this manner. ‘“Civil law,’ is to 
every subject, those rules, which the commouwealth hath commanded him, 
by word, writing, or other sufficient sign of the will, to make use of, for the 
distinction of right and wrong ; that is to say, of what is confcary and what 
is not contrary to the rule.” 

In which definition, there is nothing than is not at first sight evident. For 
every man seeth, that some laws are addressed to all the subjects jjgfMMtal j 
some to particular provinces $ some to particular vocations; aurcl some to 
particular men 5 and are therefore laws t* every of those to whom the com- 
Tnand is directed, and to nb# else. As also, that faws are Ine rules of just 
and unjust; nothing being reputed unjust that is not contrary to some law. 
Likewise, that none can make lawsfbut.the commonwealth; because out 
subjection is to the commonwealth only : and that commands are to be sig¬ 
nified by sufficient signs; because a man knows not otherwise how to obey 
them. And therefore, whatsoever can from this definition by necessity 
consequence ba deduced, ought to be acknowledged for truth. Now I 
deduce from it inis that followeth, 

, I, The legislator in all commonwealths, is only the sovereign, be he one 
man, as in a monarchy, or one assembly of men, as in a democracy, or 
aristocracy. For the legislator is he that maketh the law, And the 
0ommonwealth*&ly prescribes and commandeth the observation of those 
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rules, which we call law: tlwrefoie the commonwealth is the legislator, 
Hut the commonwealth is no^person, nor has capacity to do anything, but 
by the repiesentative, that is, the sovereign ; ana therefore the sovereign is 
the sole legislator. For the same reason, none can abrogate a law made, 
tut the sovereign; because a law is not abrogated, but by another law, 
that forbiddeth it to be put in eswention 

2. The sovereign of a commonwealth, be it au assembly or One man, is 
not subject to the civil laws. For having power*to mate and repeal laws, 
he may when he pleaseth free himself from that subjection, by repealing 
those laws that trouble him and mating of new; and consequently he was free 
before. For he is free, that can be free when he will: nor is it possible for 
any person to be bound to himself; because he that can bind, c$n release} 
ana thererore he that is bound to himself only, is not bound. 

3. When long use obtaineth the authority of a law, it is not the length of 
time that maketh the authority, but the will of the sovereign signified by 
his silence, for silence is sometimes an argument of consent; and it is no 
longer law, thah the sovereign shall be silent therein. Ana therefore rf 
the sovereign shall have a question of right grounded, not upon his present 
will, but upon the Jaws formerly made ; the length of time shall bring no 
prejudice to his right; but the question shall be judged by equity. For 
many unjust actions and unjust sentences go uncontrolled a longer time 
than any man can remember. And our lawyers account no customs law 
but such as are reasonable, and that evil customs are to be abolished. 
Hut the judgment of what is reasonable and of what is to be abolished 
belongeth to him that maketh the law, which is the sovereign assembly or 
monarch. 

4. The,law of Nature and the civil law, contain each other, and are of 
equal extent. For the laws of Nature, which consist in equity, justice, 
gratitude, and other moral virtues on these depending, in the condition of 
mere nature, as 1 have said before in the end of the fifteenth chapter, are 
not properly laws, but qualities that dispose men to peace and obedience. 
When a commonwealth is once settled, then are they actually laws, and 
not before; as being then ihe commands of the commonwealth; and 
tbeiefore also civil laws: for * is the soveieign powet that obliges men to 
obey them. For in the differences of private men, to declare what is 
equity, what is justice, and what is moral virtue, and to make them bind¬ 
ing, there is need of the ordinances of sovereign power, and punishment* 
to be ordained for such as shall break them; which ordinances are there¬ 
fore part of «ahc civil law. The law of Nature therefore is a part of the 
civil law in all commonwealths of the world. Reciprocally also, the civil 
law is a part of the dictates of Nature. For justice, that is to say, perform- 
ance^Cii fcjy cnant. and giving to every man his own, is a dictate of the law 
of NatnrSKRut eveiy subject in a commonwealth bath covenanted to obey 
the civil Jaw ^either one with another, as when they assemble to make a 
common representative, tr with the representafiVe itself one by one* when 
subdued by the sword they promise obedience, that they may receive life f 
and therefore obedience to the civil law is part also of the law of Nature* 
Civil and natural law are not different kinds, but different parts of law j 
whereof one part being written, is called civil, the other unwritten, natural 
Hot the right of nature, that i% the natural liberty of man, may by the civil 
hwbr abridged and restrained: nay, the end of makingJagra is no other 
but such restraint; without die which there cannowposwnJy be any peace. 
And law was brought into the World foi nothing else but to limit lb* 
naturallibertyofr particular men, in such manner as they might not htut* 
but assist one another, and join together against a common enemy. 

If the sovereign otfarae commonwealth subdue a people that have lived 
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under other written laws, and afterwards govern them by the same laws by 
which they were governed before ; yet those) laws are the civil laws of the 
victor, and not of the vanquished cominonwealth, For the legislator is he, 
not by whose authority the laws were first made, but by whoso authority 
they now continue to be laws. And therefore where there be divers pro* 
Vinces within the dominion of a commonwealth, and in those provinces 
diversity Of laws, which commonly are called the customs of each several 
province, we are not to understand that such customs have their force only 
( from length of time; but that they were anciently laws written, 01 other- 
1 wise made known, for the constitutions and statutes of their sovereigns; and 
are now Jaws, not by virtue of the prescription of time, but by the consti¬ 
tutions of their present sovereigns. But if an unwritten law, in all the pro¬ 
vinces of a*dommion, shall be generally observed, and no iniquity appear in 
the use thereof; that law can be no other but a law of Nature, equally 
obliging all mankind. 

6. Seeing then all laws, written and unwritten, have their authority and 
force from the will of the commonwealth, that is to say, f&m the will of 
the representative, which in a monarchy is the monarch, and in other com¬ 
monwealths the sovereign assembly; a man may Wonder from whence pro¬ 
ceed such opinions as are found m the books of lawyers of eminence in 
several commonwealths, directly or by consequence making the legislative 
power depend on private men, or subordinate judges. As for example, 

“ that the common law hath no controller but the parliament; ” which is 
trufe only where a parliament has the sovereign power, and cannot be 
assembled nor dissolved but by their own discretion. For if there be a 
right in any else to dissolve them, there is a right also to control them, and 
consequently to control their controllings. And if there be no such right, 
then the controller of laws is not parliammtutn t but rex in parltamcnio. 
And where a parliament is sovereign, if it should 'assemble never so many 
or so wise men from the countries subject to them, for whatsoever cause ; 
yet there is no man will believe that such an assembly hath thereby acquired 
to themselves a legislative power. u Item ” that the two aims of a common¬ 
wealth, are M force and justice; the first whereof is in the king, the other 
deposited in the hands $>f the parliament.” if a commonwealth could 
consist, where the force were in any hand, which justice had not the 
authority to command and govern. 

7. That law can never be against reason our lawyers are agreed; and 
that not the letter that is every construction, of it, but that which is accord¬ 
ing to the intention of the legislator, is the law. And it is tune, but the 
doubt is of whose rehson it is that shall be received for law. It is not 
meant of any private reason, for then there vapuld be as much contradiction 
in the laws as there is in the schools; nor yet, as Sir Edward Coko^jSiiifts 
it, an “artificial perfection of reason, gotten by long study, observation, 
and experience,” as his was. For it is possible Jong study may increase 
and confirm erroneous sentences, and where men biild on false grounds, 
the more they build the greater is the ruin: and of those that study and 
observe with equal time and diligence, «the reason and resolutions are, and 
must remain, discordant, and therefore it is not that juris prudentia, or 
Wisdom of subordinate judges; but the reason of this our artificial man the 
commonwealth, and lus command that maketh law; and the common^ 
wealth bring in their representative but ope person, there cannot easily 
arise any contradiction in the laws; and when there doth, the same reason 
is able, feg? Interpretation V alteration, to take it away. In all courts of 
justice, the sovereign, which is the person of the commonwealth, is he that 
yudgmh 4 ; the subordinate judge ought to have regard to the reason which 
moved his sovereign to make such law that hit seatenqp may be according 
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thereunto, which then is Ms .sovereign's sentence, otherwise it is his own, 
and an unjust one. % 

8, From this that the law is a command, and a command consisteth in 
declaration or manifestation of the will of him that commandeth, by 1 voice, 
writing, or some other sufficient argument of the same, we may understand 
that tire command of the commonwealth is law only to those that have 
means to take notice of it. Over natural fools, children, or madmen, there 
is no law, no more than over brute beasts, nor age they capable of the title 
of just or unjust ; because they had never power to make any covenant, or 
to underaland the consequences thereof, and consequently never took upon 
them to authorize the actions of any sovereign, as> they must do that make 
to themselves a commonwealth, And tu> those from whom nature or acci¬ 
dent hath taken away the notice of all laws in general; so ala® every matt. v 
from whom any accident, not proceeding from his own default, hath taken ' 
away the means to take notice ol any particular law, is Excused if he observe 
it not, and, to speak properly, that law is no law to him. It is therefore 
necessary to consider in this place what arguments and signs be sufficient 
for the knowledge of what is the law, that is to Say, what is the will of the 
sovereign os well in monarchies as in other forms of government. 

And 6rst, if it be a law that obliges all the subjects without exception, and 
is not written, nor otherwise published in such places as they may take 
notice thereof, it is a law of Nature. For whatsoever men are to take 
knowledge of for law, not dpon other men’s words, but every one from his 
oym reason, must be such as is agreeable to the reason of all men; which 
no law can be, but the law of .Nature. The laws of Nature therefore need 
not any publishing, nor proclamation; as being contained in this one 
sentence, approved by all the world, “Do not that to another, which thou 
thickest unreasonable to be done by another to thyself.” 

Secondly, if it be a law that obliges only some condition of men, or one 
particular man, and be not written, nor published by word, then also it 
a law of Nature; and known by the same arguments and sighs that 
distinguish those in such a condition from other subjects. For whatsoever 
law is not written, or some way published by him that makes it law, can 
be known no way, but by the reason of him that is to obey it; and is 
thetefore also a law not only civil, but natural/ For example, if the 
sovereign employ a public minister, without written instructions what to 
do; he is obliged to take for instructions the dictates of reason; as if he 
make a judge, the judge is to take notice that his sentence ought to be 
according to the reason of his sovereign, which being always understood tb 
be equity, ne is bound to it by the law of Nature: or if an ambassador, he 
is, in all things not contained in his written instructions, to take for 
iq^yjetion that which reason dictates to be most conducing to his eove* 
reignsSuterest; and so of all other ministers of the sovereignty, public and 
private. AH which instructions of natural reason may be comprehended 
under ope nafcie of “ fidelity * ” which is a branch of natural justice. 

The law of Nature excepted, it belongeth to the essence of all Other laws, 
to be made known, to every man that shall be obliged to obey them, either 
by word, or writing, or some other act, known to proceed from the 
sovereign authority. For ihe will of another cannot be understood, but by 
Jus own word, or act, or by conjecture taken from his scope and purpose j 
which in the person of the commonwealth is to be supposed always 
consonant to equity and reason. And in ancient timer before letters Were 
in common use, the laws were many times put *h*to verse; that the rude 
people taring pleasure in singing or reciting them, might the mom easily 
retain them in memory. And for ihe some reason Solomon {Prov. viL 3) 
adviseth a man to biga the ten commandments upon hie Jen fingers. And 
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■ for the law which Moses gave to the people of Israel at the renewing of the 
covenant (Deut. xi. 19), he biddeth them to teach it their children, by 
discoursing of it both at home and upon the way j at going to bed, and at 
rising from bed J and to write it upon the posts and doors of their houses; 
and (Deut. xxxi, 12) to assemble the people, man, woman, and child, to 
hear it read. 

Nor is it enough the law be written and published j but also that there be 
manifest signs that it prqpeedeth from the will of the sovereign. For 
private men, when they have, or think they have, force enough to secure 
their unjust designs, and convoy them safely to their ambitious ends, may 
publish for laws what they please, without or against the legislative 
authority. There is therefore requisite, not only a declaration of the law, 
but also sufficient signs of the author and authority. The author or legis¬ 
lator is supposed in every commonwealth to be evident, because he is the 
sovereign, who having been constituted by the consent of every one, is sup¬ 
posed by every one to be sufficiently known. And though the ignorance 
and security of men be such, for the most part, as that when Ate memory of 
the first constitution of their commonwealth is worn out, they do not con¬ 
sider by whose power they used to be defended against their enemies, and 
to have their industry protected, and to be righted when injury is done 
them; yet because no man that considers, can make question of it, no excuse 
can be derived from the ignorance of where the sovereignty is placed. And 
it is a dictate of natural reason, and consequently an evident law ofNaturc, 
that no Jnan ought to weaken that power, the protection whereof he hath 
himself demanded, or wittingly received against others. Therefore of who 
is sovereign, no man, but by his own fault (whatsoever evil men suggest), 
catl make any doubt. The difficulty consisteth in the evidence of the 
authority derived from him ; the removing whereof dependeth on the 
knowledge of the public registers, public counsels, public ministers, and 
public seals j by which all laws are sufficiently v ended; verified, J say, 
not authorized: for the verification is but the testimony and record, not 
the authority of the law; which consisteth in the command of the sovereign 
only. 

If therefore a man have a question of iujury, depending on the law of 
Nature i that is to say, on common equity ; the sentence of the judge, that 
by commission hath authority to take cognizance of such causes, is a sufficient 
Verification of the law of Nature in that individual case. For though the 
advice of one that professeth the study of the law be useful for the avoiding 
Of contention ; yet it is but advice : it k the judge must tell mpn what is 
J law, upon the hearing of the controversy. 

But when the question is of injury, or crim^ upon a written law; every 
naan by recourse to the registers, by himself or others, may, if he •mjfcsjm 
Sufficiently informed, before he do such injury, or commit the crime, whether 
it be an injury or not: nay, he ought to ^ so ; for when a man doubts 
whether the act lie goeth about*be just omnjust; ai*l may inibrm himself, 
if he will; the doing is unlawful. In like manner, he that supposeth him¬ 
self injured, in a case determined by tike written law, which he may, by 
himself or others, see anti consider ; if he complain before he consults with 
' the law, he does unjustly, and bewrayeth a disposition rather to vex other 
men than to demand his own right. jt 

If the question be of obedience to a public officer; to have seen his comv 
mission, with the public seal, and heard it read; or to have had the means 
to be informed of it, if d man would, is a sufficient verification of his 
authority. For every man is obliged to do his best endeavour to inform 
himself of all written laws, that may concern his own future actions, 

* The legislator kgtyrn; and the laws, either by writing or by the light of 
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Natuie, sufficiently published; there wantclh yet another very material cir* 
cum st a nee to make them obligatory. For it is not the letter, but the 
intendment or meaning, that is to say, the authentic interpretat'On of the 
law (which is the sense of the legislator], in which the nature of the law 
consislethj and theiefore the interpretation of all laws dependeth on the 
authority sovereign; and the interpreters Can be none but those which the 
sovereign, to whom only the subject owelh obedience, shall appoint. For 
else, by the craft of nn interpreter, the law may be made to bear a sense 
contrary to that of the sovereign, by which means the interpreter becomes 
the legislator. 

All laws, wiitten and unwritten, have need of interpietation. The utt* 
wiitten law of Nature, though it be easy to such as, without partiality and 
passion, make use of their natuial leason, and therefore leaves the violators 
tlicieof without excuse; yet considering there be very few, perhaps none, 
that in some cases are not blinded by self-love or some other passion, it is 
now become of all laws the most obscure, and has consequently the greatest 
need of able interpreters. The written laws, if they be shoit, are easily 
misinterpreted, from the divers significations of a word or two: if long, 
they be moie obscure by the divers significations of many words ; insomuch 
as no written law, delivered in few or many words, can be well understood* 
without a perfect understanding of the final causes for which the law was 
made, the knowledge of which final causes is in the legislator. To him thefen 
foie Ibeie cannot be any knot in the law Insoluble; either by finding out the 
end-, to undo it by ; or else by making what ends he will, as Alexander 
did with his sword in the Gordian knot, by the legislative power, which no 
other interpreter can do. 

The interpretation of the laws of Nature in a commonwealth dependeth 
not on the books of moral philosophy. The authority of writers, withbht 
the authoiity of the commonwealth, maketh not their opinions law, be they 
never so true. That which I have written in this treatise concerning the 
moral virtues, and of their necessity for the procuring and maintaining peace, 
though it be evident truth, is not therefore presently Jaw f but because in 
all commonwealths in the world it is part of the civil law. For though it 
be naturally reasonable, yet *5 is by the sovereign power that it is law; other* 
wise, it wete a great error to call the laws of Nature unwritten law ; whereof 
we see so many volumes published, and in them so many contradictious of 
one another and of themselves. 

The interpretation of the law of Nature, is the sentence of the judge 
constituted, by the sovereign authority, to hear and deteimine sttch contra* 
versies as depend thereon ; and consisteth in the application of the law to 
the present case. For in the act of judicature, the judge doth no moire but 
cansidef whether the demand Vif the party be consonant to natural reason 
ana Wjtity; and the sentence he giveth is therefore thelnteirpretaiion of the 
law of Nature; which interpretation 3 s authentic; not becauie it is his 
private sentence ; but because *he giveth it*by authoiity of the sovereign, 
whereby it becomes the sovereign's sentence, which is law for that time, to 
the parties pleading. „ t 

But because there is no judge subordinate, nor sovereign, but may err in 
a judgment of equity; if afterward in another like case he find it more 
.consonant to equity to give a contrary sentence, he is obliged to do it. * 
Nfo man’s error becomes his own law; nor obliges him to persist in it 
Neither, for the same reason, becomes it a law to giber judges, though 
sworn to follow % For though a wrong sentence givtm by authority pf the 
sovereign, if he know and allow it, in such laws as are mutable, be * 
constitution of a new law, in cases in which every little circumstance is the 
same; yet in laws immutable, such as are the laws of ^tare, they are no 
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laws to the same or other judges, in the like cases for ever after. Princes 
succeed one another; and one judge passetlu. another cometh ; nay, heaven 
and earth shall pass; but not one tittle of tin) law of Nature shall pass; for 
it is the eternal law of God. Therefore all the sentences of precedent 


studying what is equity, in the case he is to judge, ft ora the principles of 
his own natural reason, ,J*or example sake, it is against the law of Nature 
u to punish the innocent } ” and innocent is he that acquittcth himself 
judicially, and is acknowledged for innocent by the judge. Put the case 
now, that a man is accused of a capital crime, and seeing the power and 
malice of some enemy, and the frequent corruption and partiality of judges, 
runneth aWay for fear of the event, and afterwards is taken, and brought to 
a legal trial,' and maketh it sufficiently appear he was not guilty of the 
crime, and being thereof acquitted, is nevertheless condemned to lose his 
goods; this is a manifest condemnation of the innocent. I say therefore 
that there is no place in the world, where this can be an interpretation of 
a law of Nature, or be made a law by the sentences of precedent judges, 
that had done the same. For he that judged it first, judged unjustly; and 
po injustice can be a pattern of judgment to succeeding judges. A written 
law may forbid innocent men to fly, and they may be punished for flying: 
but that flying For fear of injury should be taken for presumption of guut, 
after a man is already absolved of the crime judicially, is contraiy to the 
nature of a presumption, which hath no place after judgment given. Yet 
this is set down by a great lawyer for the common law of England. " If a 
man,” saith he, “ that is innocent, be accused of felony, and for fear flyeth 
for the same; albeit he judicially acquitteth himself of the felony; yet if it 
he found that he fled for the felony, he shall notwithstanding, his innocency, 
forfeit all his goods, chattels, debts, and duties. ’ For as to the forfeitme of 
them, the law will admit no proof against the presumption in law, grounded 
upon hie flight.” Here you see “an innocent man judicially acquitted, 
notwithstanding his innocency,” when no written law forbad him to fly, 
lifter his acquittal, “ upon a presumption in law/’ condemned to lose all the 
goods he hath. If th® law ground upon his flight a presumption of the fact, 
which was capital, the sentence ought to have been capital: if the presump¬ 
tion were not of the fact, for what then ought he to lose his goods ? This 
therefore is no law of England; nor is the condemnation grounded upon a 
presumption of jaw*, but upon the presumption of the judges. It is also 
against law, to say that proof shall be admitted against a presumption of law. 
For all judges, sovereign and subordinate, if they refuse to hear proof, refuse 
to do justice: for though the sentence be j#st, yet the judges that condemn 
without hearing the proofs offered, are unjust judges ; and their presjp^Jion 
is but prejudice; which no man ought to bring with him to mese’at of 
justice, whatsoever precedent judgments «or examples he shall pretend to 
follow. There be other thingS of this nature, wherein men’s judgments have 
been perverted, by trusting to precedents: but this is enough to show, that 
thought the sentence of the judge be ft law to the party pleading, yet it is 
no law to any judge that shall succeed him in that office. 

In like manner, when question is of the meaning of written laws, he is 
Upt the interpreter of them, that writeth a commentary upon them. Fop 
commentaries are commonly more subject to cavil than the text; ad 
therefore need otflfer cqpimentaries; and so there will be no end of such 
interpellation. And therefore unless there be an interpreter authorized by 
tjae sovereign, from which the subordinate judges ate not to recede, the in* 
temreter can be no other than the ordinary* judges, in the same manner as 

a 
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they are in cases of the unwritten law j and their sentences ate to be taken 
by them that plead for laws Jh that particular case; hut not to bind other 
judges in like cases to give like judgments. For a judge may err an the in- 
teipretation even of written laws*; but no error of a subordinate judge can 
change the law, which is the general sentence of the sovereign. 

In written laws, men use to make a difference between the letter and the 
Sentence of the law: and when by the letter is meant whatsoever can be 
gathered by the bare words, it is well distinguished. For the significations 
of almost all woids are either in themselves, or in the metaphorical use«of 
them, ambiguous ; and may be drawn in argument, to make many senses; 
but there is only cne sense of the law. But if by the letter be meant the 
literal sense, then the letter and the sentence or intention of the law, is ail 
one. For the literal sense is that which the legislator intcndedtshould by 
the letter of the law be signified. Now the intention of the legislator 
is always supposed to be equity : for it were a great contumely for a judge 
to think otherwise of the sovereign. He ought therefore, if the word of the 
law do not fuljy authorize a reasonable sentence, to supply it with the law 
of Nature; or if the case be difficult, to respite judgment till he have re* 
ceived more ample authority. For example, a wiiitcn law ordaineth that be 
which is thrust out of his house by force shall be restored by force: it 
happens that a man by negligence leaves liis house empty, and returning is 
kept out by foice, in which case there is no special law ordained, It 
is evident that this case is contained in the same law: for else there is no 
remedy for him at all; which is to be supposed against the intention of the 
legislator. Again, the word of the law commandeth to judge according to 
the evidence: a man is accused falsely of a fact, which the judge himself 
saw done by another, and not by him that is accused. In this case neither 
shall the letter of the law be followed to the condemnation of the innocent, 
nor shill the judge give sentence against the evidence of the witnesses; lie- 
cause the letter of the law is to the contrary ; but procure of tlie sovereign 
that another lie made judge, and himself witness. So that the incotpmodity 
that follows the bare words of a written law may lead him to the intention 
of the law, whereby to interpret the same the better; though no in-^ 
commodity can warrant a sentence against t 1 e law. For every judge" 
of right and wrong is not judge of what is cojnmodiohs or incommodious to 
the commonwealth. 

The abilities required in a good interpreter of the law, that is to say, in a 
good judge, are not the same with those of an advocate.; namely, the study 
of the laws. For a judge, as he ought to take notice of the fact from none 
but the witnesses; so also he ought to take notice of the law from nothing 
but the statutes and constitutions of the sovereign, alleged in the pleading, 
or declared to him by some that^have authority from the sovereign,power to 
dealiWhfm ; and need not take core beforehand what he shall judge; lor 
it shall be given him what he shall say concerning the fact, by witnesses; 
and what he shall say impoftit of &w, from those that shall in their pleadings 
show it, and by authority interpret it upon the place. The Lords of par¬ 
liament in England were judges, and % most difficult causes have been heard 
and determined by them ; yet few of them were much versed in the study 
of the laws, and fewer had made profession of them j and though they con* 
suited with lawyers, that were appointed to be present there for that pur* 
jig*, yet they alone had the authority of giving sentence. In like manner, 
»n the ordinary trials of right, twelve men of the common people am the 
judges, and give sentence, not only pf the fact, ♦but of the right; and 
pronounce.«imply for the complainant, or for the defendant; that is to say, 
are judges# not oftly of the fact, but also of the right s and in a question of 
crime# not only determine whether done, or not done; bjjt^al&o whether it 
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be 41 murder,” “homicide,” “ felony, “assault,” and the like, whicli me de¬ 
terminations of law: but because they aic not supposed to know the law of 
themselves, there is one that hath authority to inform them of it, m the 
particular case they are to judge of. But yet if they judge not according to 
that he tells them, they ate not subject thereby to any penalty; unless it he 
made appear that they did it against their consciences, or had been 
corrupted by reward. t 

The things that make a good judge or good interpreter of the laws ate, 
first, “a right understanding” of that principal law of Nature called 
“equity,” which depending not on the reading of other men’s writings, but 
on the goodness of a man’s own natural reason and meditation, is presumed 
to be in those most that have had most*leisui e, and had the most inch na¬ 
tion to xngditate thereon. Secotdly, “ contempt of unnecessary riches and 
preferments.” Thirdly, “to be able in judgment to divest himself of all fear, 
anger, hatred, love, and compassion.” Fourthly, and lastly, “patience to 
hear, diligent attention in hearing, and memorynto retain, digest and apply 
what he hath heard.” 

The difference and division of the laws has been made in'divers manners, 
according to the different methods of those men that have written of them. 
For it is a thing that dependelh not on nature, but on the scope of the 
writer, and is subservient to every man’s proper method. In the Institu¬ 
tions of Justinian, we find seven sorts of civil laws. 

1. The “edicts,” “constitutions,” and “epistles of the prince,” that is, 
of the emperor, because the whole power of the people was in him. Like 
these are the proclamation? of the kings of England. 

2. “ The decrees of the whole people of Rome,” comprehending the 
senate, when they were put to the question* by the “ senate.” These were 
laws at first by the virtue of the sovereign power residing in the people 5 
and such of them as by the emperors were .not abiogated, remained laws 
by the authority imperial. For ail laws that bind are understood to be laws 
by his authority that has power to repeal them. Somewhat like to these 
laws are the acts of parliament in England. 

3. “The decrees of the common people,” excluding the senate, when 
they were pul to the question by the “tribtgie ” of the people. For such 
of them as were not abrogated, by the emperors remained laws by the 
authority imperial. lake to these were the orders of the House of Com¬ 
mons in England. 

4. Smatus 1 onsulta , the “orders of the senatebecause when the people 

of Rome grew so numerous as it was inconvenient to assemble them; it 
was thought fit by the emperor that men should consul the senate, 
instead of the people 5 and these have some resemblance with the acts of 
council. • 

5. “The edicts of proctors/’ and in some cases of “ radiless’wAi^are 
the chief justices in the courts of England. 

6. Response prmUntum , whtch*werc Ae sentences and opinion of tho-.e 
lawyers to whom the etnperor gave authority to mtevpret f he law, and to 
give answer to such as in matter <gjf law demanded their advice; which 
answers, the judges in giving judgment were obliged by the constitutions of 
the emperor to observe, and should be like the reports of cases judged, if 
other judges be by the law of England bound to observe them. For the 
judges of the common law of England are not properly judges, but mfu 
eomutti, qf whonyhe judges, who are either the Lords, or twelve men of the 
Couqtry, are in point o# law to ask advice. 

7. Also unwritten customs,” which in their own nature arc an imitation 
of law, bythe tacit consent of the emperor* in case they be not contrary to 
jtfte law owNatuni, are very laws. '• 

m 
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Another division of laws Is into “ natural ” and “ positive.” “ Natural “ 
are those which have been lavfe fiom all eternity ; and are called not only 
“natuial” but also “moral” laws; consisting in the moral virtues, as 
justice, equity, and all habits of the mind that conduce to peace and 
charity, of which I have already spoken in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters,. ( * 

“ Positive ” aic those which have not been from eternity ; but have been 
made laws by the will of those that have had the sovereign power over 
others; and are either written or made known, to men by some other 
argument ol the will of then legislator. 

Again, of positive laws some ye “human,” some “ divine;” and of 
human positive laws some are “distributive,” sottm “penal.” “ Distribu¬ 
tive ” are those that determine the rights or the subjects, declaring to every 
man what it is by which he acquiieth and holdcth a propriety in lands or 
goods, and a right or liberty of action : and these speak to all the subjects. 
“ Penal ” are those which declare what penalty shall be inflicted on those 
that violate the law; and speak to the ministers and officers ordained for 
execution. For though every ohe ought to be iuformed of the punishments 
ordained beforehand for their transgression, nevertheless the command is 
not addressed to the delinquent, who cannot be supposed will faithfully 
punish himself, but to public ministers appointed to see the penalty executed. 
And these penal laws are for the most part written together with the laws 
distributive; and are sometimes called judgments. For all law's are general 
judgments, or sentences of the legislator; as also every particular judgment 
is a law to him whose case is judged. * 

“ Divine positive laws ” (for natural laws being eternal and universal are 
all divine) ate those which being the commandments of God, not fiom all 
eternity, nor universally addressed to all men, but only to a certain people, 
or to certain persons, aic declared for such by those whom God hath 
authoiized to declare them, But this authority of man to declare what 
be these positive laws of God, how can it be known ? God may command 
a man by a supernatural way to deliver laws to other men. But because it 
is of the essence of law, that he who is to be obliged be assured of the 
authority of him that declared? jt, which we caunot naturally take notice to 
be from God, “ how can a man without supernatuial revelation be assured 
of the revelation received by the declarer?” and “how can he be bound to 
obey them ? ” For the fiist question, how a man can lie assured of the 
revelation of another, without a revelation paiticularly to himself, it is 
evidently impassible. For though a man may be induced to believe such 
revelation from the miracles they see him do, or from seeing the extraordi- 


tavour; yet tney are not assured evidences ol special revelation. * miracles 
are marvellous works; but that which is marvellous to one, may not be so 
to another, S|nctity ntiy be feigned; and*the visible felicities of this 
World are most often the work of God by natural and ordinary causes. And 
therefore no man can infallibly know*by natural reason that another has 
had a supernatural revelation of God’s will, but only a belief; every one, 
as the signs thereof shall appear greater or lesser, a firmer or a weaker 
Belief, 

ffct for the second, how can he he bound to obey them; it is not so hard. 
For if the law declared be not against the law, of Nature, which is 
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is not a fulfilling, but only an assentihg to th^same ; and not a duty that we 
exhibit to God,but a gift which God freely flveth to whom He pleaseth; as 
also unbelief is not a breach of any of His laws; but a rejection of them all, 
except the laws natural. But this that I say, will be made yet clearer by 
the examples and testimonies concerning this point in Holy Scripture* The 
covenant God made with Abraham, in a supernatural manner, was thus 
(Gen- xvii. io): ’‘This is the covenant which thou shalt observe between me 
and thee, and thy seed affer thee." Abraham’s seed had not this revelation, 
nor were yet in being : yet they are a party to the co^nant, and bound to 
obey what Abraham should declare to them for God's law; which they 
could not be, but in virtue of the obedience they owed to their parents ; 
who, if tjjey be subject to no other earthly power, as here in the case of 
Abraham, have sovereign power over their children and servants. Again, 
where God saith to Abraham, " In thee shall all nations of the earth be 
blessed; for I know thou wilt command thy children, and thy house after 
thee, to keep the way of the tnrd, and to observe righteousness and judg¬ 
ment," it is manifest, the obedience of his family, who ha* no revelation, 
depended on their former obligation to obey their sovereign. At Mount 
Sinai Moses only went up to God; the people were forbidden to approach 
on pain of death; yet they were bound to obey all that Moses declared to 
them for God’s law. Upon what ground, but on this submission of their 
pwn, "Speak thou to us and we will hear thee; but let not God speak to 
us, lest we die?" By which two places it sufficiently nppeareth, that in a 
commonwealth, a subject that has no certain and assuted revelation particu- 
laily to himself concerning the will of God, is to obey for jjuch the command 
of the commonwealth: far if men were at liberty to take for God’s com¬ 
mandments their own dreams and fancies, or the dreams and fancies of 
private men ; scarce two men v*puld agree upon what is God’s command¬ 
ment ; and yet in respect of them, every man would despise the command¬ 
ments of the commonwealth. I conclude therefore, that in all things not 
Contrary to the moral law, that is to say, to the law of Nature, all subjects 
are bound t& obey that for divine law, which is declared to be so by the 
laws of the commonwealth. Which also is gvident to any man’s reason ; 
for whatsoever is not ngainst the law of Nature, may be made law in the 
name of them that have the sovereign power ; and there is no reason men 
should be the less obliged by it, when it is propounded in the name of God. 
Besides, there is no place in the world where men arc permitted to pretend 
other commandments of God than are declaied for such by the common- 
'wealth. Christian states punish those that icvolt from the Christian religion, 
and all other states those that set up auy religion by them forbidden. For 
in whatsoever is not regulated by the commonwealth, it is equity, which is 
<the law of Nature, and therefore an eternal law of God, that e\ Jy iftan 
equally enjoy his liberty. 

There is also another distinction of lavte into*" fundamental" and “ not 
fundamental but X could never see in any author wha# a fundamental 
law signifieth. Nevertheless one may very reasonably distinguish laws in 
that manner. 

For a mndamental law in every commonwealth Is that, which being 
taken away, the commonwealth faiieth and is utterly dissolved; as a build¬ 
ing whose foundation is destroyed. And therefore a fundamental la^i is 
that, by which subjects are bound to uphold whatsoever power is given to 
the noywiign, whether a monarch or a sovereign assembly,* without which 
the commonwealth cannot stand; such as is the power of war and peace, of 
judicature* of election of officers, and of doing whatsoever he shall think 
necessary for thejmbtic good, Not fundamental is that, the abrogating 
whereof d rawed! not with it the dissolution of the commonwealth; such a» 
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arc the laws concerning controversies between subject and subject* Thus 
much of the division of laws, a 

I find the words kx dvilts and jus dvik, that is to say “ law ” and 
“ right civil,” promiscuously used for the same thing, even in the most 
learned authors; which nevertheless ought not to be so. For “Tight” is 
“liberty,” namely that liberty which the civillaw leaves us: but 14 civil 
law” is an “obligation,” ami take:, fiom us the liberty which the law of 
Natuie gave us, Nature gave a right to every ram to secure himself by 
his own sti ength, and to invade a suspected neighbour, by way of preven¬ 
tion : but (he civil law takes away that liberty, in all cases where the pro¬ 
tection of the law may be safely stayed for Insomuch as kx and jus are 
as different as “obligation” and “liberty.” 

Likewise 44 laws ” and “ charters” are taken promiscuously fo*.the same 
thing, Yet charters arc donations of the sovereign; and not laws, but 
exemptions from law. The phrase of a law is, jubeo, injungo, “ I com¬ 
mand ” and 41 enjoin : ” the phrase of a charter is, dedi, conccssi, “ I have 
giveu,” “ I liavg granted: ” but what is given or granted to a man is not 
forced upon him by a law. A law may be made to bind all the subjects of 
a commonwealth: a liberty or charter is only to one man, or some one part 
of the people. For to sdy all the people of a commonwealth have liberty 
m auy case whatsoever, is to say, that in such case there hath been no law 
made; or else having been made, is now abrogated. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Of Crimes , Excuses, and Ji*imitation s, 

A sin, is not only a ttansgressum of a law, but also any contempt of the 
kgislator. Foi such contempt is a breach of all his laws at once. And 
theiefore may consist, not only in the “commission” of a fact, or in 
speaking of words by the laws#forbidden, or in th< 44 omission ” of what the 
law commandcth, but also in the “intention,” or jfbrpose to transgress. 
For the purpose to break the law is some degree of contempt of him to 
whom it befongeth to see it executed. To be delighted in the imagination 
only of being possessed of another man's goods, servants, or wife, without 
any intention to take them from him by force or fraud, is no breach of the 
law, that saitfi, 44 Thou shalt not covet: ” nor is the pleasure a man may 
have in imagining or dreaming of the death of him, from whose life he 
cxogjJdLh nothing but damage and displeasure, a sin; but the resolving to 
paraomfe act in execution that tendeth thereto. For to be pleased in the* 
fiction of that which would please a man if it were real, is a passion so 
adherent to thenature l^th of man and every other living creature, as to 
make it a sin, were to make sin of being a man. The consideration of this 
has made me think them too severe*, both to themselves and others, that 
maintain that the first motions of the mind, though checked with the fear 
Of God, he sips. But I confess it is safer to err on that hand than on the 
qfcher. 

"crime,” is a sin, consisting in the committing, by deed or word, of 
that which the law forbiddeth, or the Omission of what ltehath commanded. 
So that every efimo is a sin; but not every sin ef crime. To intend to 
steal, or Hk, k a sin* though it never appear in word 6f fact; for God 
that seelh the thdng^ts of man, pan toy it to his charge s but till It appear 
by something done* 0| said* by which the intention nufj* argued hya 
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human judge, it hath not the name of crime : which distinction the Greeks 
observed in tne word djj,dpr>}(ia, and fyxXmfc, or dirla ; whereof the former, 
which is translated “ sin," signifieth any swerving from the law whatsoever; 
but the two latter, which are translated “crime,” signify that sin only, 
whereof one man may accuse another. Hut of intentions, which never 
appear by any outward act, there is no place for human accusation. In like 
manner the Latins by peccatum , which is “ sin,” signify all ( manner of 
deviation from the law * but by crimen, which word thoy derive from cerxj. 
which signifies “ to perceive,” they mean only such sins as may be made 
appear before a judge ; and therefore are not mere intentions. * 

From this relation of sin to the law, and of crime to the civil law, may be 
inferred, first, that where law ceascth, sin ceaseth. Hut because the law of 
Nutmegs eternal, violation of covenants, ingratitude, arrogance, and ali 
facts contrary to any moral virtue, can never cease to be sin. Secondly, 
that the civil law ceasing, crimes cease: for there being no other law 
remaining but that of nature,* there is no place for accusation; every man 
being his own judge, and accused only by his own conscience, and cleared 
by the uprightness of his own intention. When therefore his intention is 
right, his fact is no sin : if otherwise, his fact is sin; but not crime. 
Thirdly, that when the sovereign power ceaseth, crime also ceaseth ; for 
where there is no such power, there is no protection to be had from the 
law; and therefore every cine may protect himself by his own poyirer : for 
no man in the institution of sovereign power can be supposed to gftve away 
the right of preserving his own body ; for the safety wheieof all sovereignty 
was ordained. But this is to be understood only ot those that have not 
themselves contributed to the taking away of the power that protected 
them ; for that was a crime from the beginning. 

The seurce of every crime is some defect of the understanding, or some 
error in reasoning, or some sudden force of the passions. Defect in the 
understanding is “ignorance;” in reasoning, “ erroneous opinion.” Again, - 
ignorance is of three sorts ; of the “law,” and of the “sovereign,” and of 
the “penalty.” Ignorance of the law of Nature excuseth no mau, because 
every man that hath attained to the use of reason is supposed to know he 
ought not to do tij another wliat he wdhld not have done to himself. 
Therefore into what place soever a man shall come, if he do anything 
contrary to that law, it is a crime. If a man come from the Indies hither, 
and persuade men here to receive a new religion, or teach them anything 
that tendeth to disobedience of the laws of this countty, though he be never 
so well persuaded of the truth of what he leacheth, he ccwsmits a crime, 
and may be justly punished for the same, not only because his doctrine is 
false, but also because%e does that whid^he would not approve in another, 
namely, that coming from hence, he should endeavour to "Jlw the 
religion there. But ignorance of the civil law, shall excuse a man in v* 
strange country till it be declared to kirn, because till then no civil law is 
binding. * • § 

In tne like manner, if the civil law of a man’s own - country be not so 
sufficiently declared as he may know it if he will, nor the action against the 
law of Nature, the ignorance is a good excuse : in other cases ignorance of 
the civil law excuseth nbt. 

Ignorance of the sovereign power in the place of a men’s ordinary resi¬ 
dence excuseth him not, because he'ought to take notice of the powfir by 
which he hath Wen protected there. 

Ignorance of the penalty, where the law is declared, excuseth no man ; 
breaking the law, which, without a fear of penalty to follow, were 
WW* law, but vain wends, he undergoeth the penalty, though he know not 
what it is; b^jtise whosoever voluntarily doth guy action, aecepteth all 
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the known consequences of it; but punishment is a known consequence of 
the violation of the laws in every commonwealth, which punishment, if it 
be determined already by the law, he is subject to that j if not, then he is 
subject to arbitrary punishment. For it is reason that he which does injury 
without other limitation than that of his own will, should suffer punish¬ 
ment without other limitation than that of his will whose law is thereby 
violated. 

Hut wheif a penalty is either annexed to the crime in the law itself, or 
hath been usually indicted in the like cases; there the delinquent is excused 
from a greater penalty. For the punishment foreknown, if not great 
enough to deter men from the action, is an invitement to it: because when 
men compare the benefit of their injustice with the harm of their punish¬ 
ment, by necessity of nature they choose that which appeareth ,best for 
themselves; and therefore when they are punished more than the law had 
formei ly determined, or more than others were punished for the same crime; 
it Is Ute law that tempted and deceiveth them. 

No law, made ^fter a fact done, can make it a crime : because if the fact 
be against the law of Nature, the law was before the fact; and a positive law 
cannot be taken notice of, before it be made; and therefore cannot be obli¬ 
gatory. But when the law that forbiddeth a fact, is made before the fact 
be done; yet he that doth the fact, is liable to the penalty ordained after, 
in case no lesser penalty were made known before, neither by writing, nor 
by example, for the reason immediately before alleged. 

From defect in reasoning, that is to say, from error, men are prone to 
' violate the laws three ways. First, by presumption of false principles : As 
when men, from having observed how in all places and in all ages, unjust 
actions have been authorized, by the force and victories of those who have 
committed them ; and that potent men, breaking through the cobweb laws 
of their country, the weaker sort and those that have failed in their enter- 
, prises, have been esteemed the only criminals; have thereupon taken for 
principles, and grounds of their reasoning, “that justice is but a vain word: 
that whatsoever a man Can get by his own industry and hazard, is his own i 
that the practice of all natipns eannot be unjust: that examples of former 
times are good arguments of doing the like again and many more of that 
kind which being wanted, no act in itself can be a* crime, but must be 
made so, not by the law, but by the success of them that commit it; and 
the same fact lie virtuous or vicious, as fortune pleaseth; so that what Marius 
makes a crime, Sylla shall make meritorious, and Caesar, the same laws 
standing, turiyigam into a crime, to the perpetual disturbance of the peace 
of the commonwealth. 

Secondly, by false teachers, that either misinterpret the law of Nature, 
ma^jag jt thereby repugnant to tne law civil j or by teaching fbr laws, such 
* doctrines of their own, or traditions of former times, as are inconsistent with 
the duty of a subject. 

Thirdly, by erroneous jnferencer from true (principles; which happens 
commonly to men that are hasty and precipitate in concluding, and resolv¬ 
ing what to do; such as are they, that Jbave both a great opinion of their 
ovm understanding, and believe that thing* of this nature require not time 
and study, but only common experience, and a good natural wit t whereof 
iu% man thinks himself unprovided: Whereas the knowledge of right and 
wrong, which is no lots difficult, there is no man will pretend to, without 
great and long study* And of those defects in reasoning, them is none 
thit can excuse, though some of them may extenuate, a crime in any man, 
that pretended* administration of his own private business j much 
lees in them that undertake a public charge; because they pretend tPths 
Season, upon the vfont ^hereof they would ground their 
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Of the Pistons that most frequently are the causes of crime, one is vain¬ 
glory, or a foolish over-rating of their own ffrorth; as if difference of worth 
were an effect of their wit, or riches, or blood, or some other natural quality, 
not depending on the will of those that have the sovereign authority. 
From whence proceedethta. presumption that the punishments ordained by 
the laws, and extended generally to all subjects, ought not to be indicted on 
them with the same rigour they are inflicted on poor, obscure, and simple 
men, comprehended under the name of the “vulgar.” 

Therefore it happeneth commonly, that such as value themselves by the 
greatness of their wealth, adventure on crimes, upon hope of escaping pun¬ 
ishment, by corrupting public justice, or obtaining pardon by money, or 
other rewards. 

And fhat such as have multitude of potent kindred, and popular men, 
that have gained reputation amongst the multitude, take courage to violate 
the laws, from h hope of oppressing the power to whom it belongeth to put 
them in execution. * ■ 

And that such as have a great and false opinion of their own wisdom, 
take upon them to reprehend the actions and call in question the authority 
of them that govern, and so to unsettle the laws with their public discourse, 
as that nothing shall be a crime, but what their own designs require should 
be so. It happeneth also to the same men, to be prone to all such crimes, 
as consist in craft, and in deceiving of their neighbours; because they 
think their designs are too subtle to be perceived. These I say are effects 
of a false presumption of their own wisdom. For of them that are the first 
movers in the disturbance of commonwealth, which can never happen 
without a civil war, very few are left alive long enough to see their new 
designs established: so that the benefit of their crimes redoundeih to 
posterity, and such as would 'east have wished it: which argues they were 
not so wise as they thought they were. And those that: deceive upon hope 
of not being observed, do commonly deceive themselves, the darkness in 
which they believe they lie hidden being nothing else but their own blind¬ 
ness; and are no wiser than children; that think all hid by hiding their 


own eyes. # 

And generally all vain-glorious men, unless they be withal timorous, are 
subject to anger; as being more prone than others to interpret for contempt 
the ordinary liberty of conversation j and there are few crimes that may not 
be produced by anger. 

As for the passions of hate, lust, ambition, and covetousness, what 
ciimes they are apt to produce, is so obvious to every man'sWfxperience and 
understanding, os there needeth nothing to be said pi them, saving that they 
are infirmities, so annexed to the nature? both of man and all other living 
creatures, as that their effects cannot “be hindered but by extraordinaft use, 
of reason, or a constant severity in punishing them. For in those things 
men hale, they find a continual andsunavmdable molestation; whereby 
either a man’s patience must be everlasting, or Ml must bt eased by remov¬ 
ing the power of that which molesteth' him. The former is difficult; the 
latter is many times impossible, Without some violation of the law. Am¬ 
bition and covetousness are passions also tfyat are perpetually incumbent and 
pressing; whereas reason is not perpetually present to resist them: and 
therefore whensoever the hope of impunity appears, their ejects propfed. 
And for lust, what it wants in the lasting, it hath in the vehemence, which 
&uffj$efch to weigh down the apprehension of all easy or uncertain pun- 

J^aUpassion!, that which inclineth men least to brthe laws, is fear, 
my, exceptingysomc generous natures, it is the only thing, when there is 
apparent* off profit or pleasure by breaking tiffs laws* that makes men 
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keep them. And yet in many cases a crime may be committed through 
fear. ffi * 

For not every fear justifies the action it produceth, but the fear only of 
corporeal hurt, which we call “ bodily fear/’ and from which a man cannot 
see how to be delivered but by the action. A man. is assaulted, fears pie«qnt 
death, from which he sees not how to escape but by wounding him that as- 
saulteth him : if he wound him to death, this is no crime, because no man 
is supposed at the making of a commonwealth have abandoned the 
defence of his life or limbs, where the law cannot arrive time enough to 
his assistance. But to kill a man, because from Ins actions, or his threaten- 
ings, I may argue he will kill me when he can, seeing I have time and 
means to demand protection from the sovereign power, is a crime, Again, 
a man receives words of disgiace ot some little injuries, for which they that 
made the laws had assigned no punishment, noi thought it worthy of a man 
that hath the use of reason to lake notice of, and is af«aid, unless he 
revenge it, he shall fall into contempt, and consequently be obnoxious to 
the like injuries frpm otheis j and to avoid this, breaks the law, and protects 
himself for the future by the tenor of his private revenge. This is a crime; 
for the huit is not corporeal, but fantastical, and, though in this comer of 
the world, made sensible by a custom not many years since begun, amongst 
young and vain men, so light, as a gallant man, and one that is assuted of 
his own corn age, cannot take notice of. Also a man may stand m fear of 
spirits, either through his own superstition, or thiough too much credit given 
to other men, that tell him of strange dreams and visions, and thereby be 
made believe they will hurt him foi doing or omitting divets things, which 
nevertheless to do, or omit, is contrary to the laws; and that which is so 
done, or omitted, is not to be excused by this fear: but is a crime. For, as 
1 have shown befoie in the second chapter, dreams be naturally but the 
fancies remaining m sleep, after the impressions our senses had formerly re¬ 
ceived waking; and when men are by any accident unassured they nave 
slept, seem to be real visions ; and therefore he that presumes to break the 
law upon his own or another’s dream, or pretended vision, or upon other 
fancy of the power of invisible spirits, than is permitted by the common¬ 
wealth, leaveth the law of Nature, which is a certa.ii otjence, and followeth 
the imagery of his own or another private man’s brain, which he can never 
know whether it sigmfieth anything or nothing, nor whether he that tells bis 
dream say tiue or he; which if every private man should have leave to do, 
as they must by the law of Natuie, if any one have it, there could no law 
be made to hold, and so all commonwealth would be dissolved. 

From these* ifferent sources of crimes, it appears already, that all crimes 
are not, as the Stoics of old time maintained, of the same allay. There is 
plac^not only for “excuse/' by which that which seemed a crime is 
BprOwa to be none at all; but also for “ extenuation/’ by which the crime, 
that seemed great, is made le^s. For though all crimes do equally deserve 
the name of injustice, as ay. deviation from a straight line is equally crooked¬ 
ness, which the Stoics ughtly observed: yet it does not follow that all 
crimed are equally unjust, no more than«Jhat all crooked lines are equally 
crooked j which the Stoics not observing, held it as great a crime to kill a 
hen, against the law, as to kill one’s father. 

J hat which totally excuseth a fact, and takes away from it the nature of 
a cringe, can be none but that which at the same tittle taketh away the 
^obligation of the law. For the fact committed once againSt the law, if he 
that committed it be obliged to the law, can be no other than a crime, , 
The want) of ragrihs to know the law totally excuseth. For the law 
thereof a man brnranb means to inform himself, is not obligatory. But the 
Want of dUigencd to inquire shall hot be considered as a wagit of means * 
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tier shall any man, that pretendeth to reason enough for the government of 
his own affairs, be supposed to want means to know the laws of Nature ; 
because they are known by the reason he Pretends to; only children and 
madmen are excused from offence^ againsl the law natural. 

Where a man is captive, or in the power of the enemy (and he is then 
in the power of the enemy when his person or his means of living is so), if 
it be without his own fault, the obligation of the law ceaseth; because he 
must obey the enemy or die; and consequently such obedience is no crime : 
for no man is obliged, when the protection of the law faileth, not to protect 
himself by the best means he can. 

If a man, by the terror of present death, be compelled to do a fact against 
the law, he is totally excused ; because no law can oblige a man to abandon 
his own preservation. And supposing such a law were obligatory, yet a 
man would reason thus: “ If I do it not, I die presently; if I do it, I die 
afterwards; therefore by doing it, there is time of life gained. ” Nature 
therefore compels him to the fact. 

When a man is destitute of food, or other thing necessary for his life, 
and Cannot preserve himself any other way but by some? fact against the 
law; as if in a great famine he take the food by force or stealth, which he 
cannot obtain for money nor charity ; or in defence of his life snatch away 
another man’s sword; he is totally excused, for the reason next before 
alleged. 

Again, facts done against the law by the authority of another, are by 
that authority excused against the author; because no man ought to accuse 
his own fact in another that is but his instrument: but it is not excused 
against a third person thereby injured ; because in the violation of the law, 
both the author and actor are criminals. From hence it followeth that 
when that man or assembly, that hath the sovereign power, commandeth a 
man to do that which is contiuy to a former law, the doing pf it is totally 
excused : for he ought not to condemn it himself, because he is the author ; 
and what cannot justly be condemned by the sovereign, cannot justly be 
punished by any other. Besides, when the sovereign commandeth any¬ 
thing to be done against his own former law, the command, as to that 
particular fact, is an abrogation of the law. # 

If that man, or assembly that hath the sovereign power, disclaim any 
right essential to the sovereignty, whereby there accrueth to the subject any 
liberty inconsistent with the sovereign power, that is to say, with the very 
being of a commonwealth, if the subject shall refuse to obey the command 
in anything contrary to the liberty granted, this is nevertheless a sin, and 
contrary to the duty of the subject: for he ought to take noflCe of what is 
inconsistent with the sovereignty, because it Was erected by his own consent 
and for his own defence ; and that such liberty as is inconsistent with it was 
giapted through ignorance of the evil consequence thereof. But if h<*not , 
only disobey, but also resist a public minister in the execution of it, then it 
is a crime, because be mighqhave been tighted, without any breach of the 
peace, upon complaint, • • 

The degrees of crime are taken on divers scales, and measured, first, by 
the malignity of the source or cause; secondly, by the contagion of the 
example; thirdly, by the mischief of the effect; and fourthly, by the con¬ 
currence of times, places, and persons. 

The same fact done against the law, if it proceed from presumption %( 
strength, riches, %r friends to resist those that are to q§euutc the law, is;a 
greater Crime than if it proceed from hope qf hot being discovered, or of 
escape by ^flight: for presumption of impunity by force is a root from 
whence springeth, at all times, and upon all temptations, a contempt of all 
Jaws j yBerea^ the latter case, the apprehension of danger that mak^s £t 
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man fly, renders him more obedient for the future, A crime which we 
know to be so, is greater than the same crime proceeding from a false 
pejrsuasion that it is lawful; for he that committeth it against his own 
conscience, presumeth on his force or other power, which encourages him to 
commit the same again: but ho that cloth it by error, after the erior is shown 
him, is conformable to the law. 

He whose error proceeds from the authority of a teacher, or an inter¬ 
preter of the law publicly ttuthoiized, is not so faulty as he whose error 
proceeded flow a peremptory pursuit of his own principles and reasoning; 
for what is taught by one that teacheth by public authority, the common¬ 
wealth teacheth, and hath a resemblance of law till the same authority 
controlled it; and in all crimes that contain not in them a denial of the 
sovereign power, nor are against an evident law, excused totally : whereas 
he dat grounded his actions on his private judgment, ought, according to 
the rectitude or error thereof, to stand or fall. 

The same fact, if it have been constantly punished in other men, is a 
greater crime than if there have been many precedent examples of impunity. 
For those examples are so many hopes of impunity, given by the sovereign 
himself; and because he which furnishes a man wid such a hope and pre¬ 
sumption of mercy, as encouraged him to offencf, had his part in the 
offence, he cannot reasonably charge the offender with de whole, 

A crime arising from a sudden passion is not so great as when de same 
ariseth from long meditation ; for in the former case there is a place for 
extenuation, in the common infirmity of human nature; but he that doth 
it with premeditation, has used circumspection, and cast his eye on the law, 
on the punishment, and on the consequence thereof to human society; all 
which, in committing the crime, he hath contemned andpostposed to his 
own appetite. But there is no suddenness of passion sufficient for a total 
excuse: for all the time between the first knowing of the law and the 
commission of the fact, shall be taken for a time of deliberation : because 
he ought by meditation of the law to rectify de irregularity of his 
passions. 

Where the law is publicly, and wid assiduity, before all the people read 
and interpreted, a fact done against it is a greater crime than where men 
are left without such instruction, to inquire of it w'd difficulty, uncer¬ 
tainty, and interruption of their callings, and be informed by private men ; 
for in this case part of the fault is discharged upon common infirmity; but, 
in the former, there is apparent negligence, which is not widout some 
contempt of the sovereign power. 

Those facta which de law expressly condemned, but the lawmaker by 
other manifest signs of his Will tacitly approved, are less crimes dan the 
same facts condemned both bye the law and lawmaker. For seeing de 
wiltoof the lawmaker is a law, there appear in this case two contradictory 
' laws; which would totally excuse, if men were bound to take notice of de 
sovereign’s approbation by other arguments than are expressed by Ms com¬ 
mand. But because de e are punishments Consequent, not only to the 
transgression of his law, but also to de observing of it, he is in part a cause 
Of the transgression, and therefore cannot reasonably impute the whole 
crime to the delinquent For example, de law condemned duels; de 
punishment is made capital. On the contrary part, he that refused duel is 
subject to contempt and score, without remedy ; and sometimes by the 
sov&eign himre lf unworthy to have any charge or preferment in 
War, ft ikrteupmm accept duel, considering all men lawfully endeavour 
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revenges or any other kind of disobedience, but a care in governors hot to 
countenance anything obliquely which directly they forbid. The examples 
of princes, to those that see them, are, and efer have been, more potent to 
govern their actions than the laws themselves. And though it be our duty 
jo do, not what they do, hut what they say, yet will that duty never be per¬ 
formed till it please God to give men an extraordinary and supernatural 
grace to follow that precept. 

Again, if we compare crimes by the mischief of their effects ; first, the 
same fact, when it redounds to the damage of, many, is greater than when it 
redounds to the hurt of few ; and therefore, when a fact hurtqth, not only 
in the present, but also,* by example, in the future, it is a greater crime 
than if it hurt only in the present: for the former is a fertile crime, and 
multiplies to the hurt of many; the latter is barren. To maintain doctrines 
contrary tS the religion established in the cojnm on wealth, is a greater fault 
in an authorized preacher than in a private person; so also is it to live 
profanely, incontinently, or do any irreligious act whatsoever. Likewise in 
a professor of the law, to maintain any point, or do any act that tendelh to 
the weakening of the sovereign power, is a greater crime Allan in another 
man. Also in a man that hath such reputation for wisdom as that his 
counsels are followed or his actions imitated by many, his fact against the 
law is a greater crime than the'same fact in another: for such men not only 
commit crime, but teach it for- law to all other men. And generally all 
crimes are the greater by the scandal they give ; that is to say, by becoming 
stumbling-blocks to the weak, that look not so much upon the way they go 
in, as upon the light that other men carry before them. 

Also facts of hostility against the present state of the commonwealth, are 
greater crimes than the same acts done to private men: for the damage 
extends itself to all: such are the betraying of the strengths or revealing of 
the secrets of the commonwea u h to an enemy j also all attempts upon the 
representative of the commonwealth, be it a raonatch or an assembly j and 
all endeavours by word, or deed, to diminish the authority of the same, 
either in the present time or in succession : which crimes the Latins under¬ 
stand by crimiua 1mm majcstath y and consist in design, or act, contrary to 
a fundamental law. 

Likewise those crimes, which render judgments of no effect, are greater 
Crimes than injuries done to one or a few persons; as to receive money to 
give false judgment or testimony, is a greater crime than otherwise to 
deceive a man of the like, or a greater sum ;* because not only he has 
wrong that falls by such judgments ; but all judgments are rendered use¬ 
less, and occasion ministered to force and private revenges. - * 

Also robbery, and depeculation of the public treasure or revenues, is a 
greater crime than the robbing or defrauding of*a private man; because to 
rob thejmblic, is to rob many at once. * 

Also the Counterfeit usurpation of public ministry, the counterfeiting of 
public seals' or public coin, than counterfeiting of a private man’s person 
or his seal; because the fraud thereof extendeth fm the damage of many. 

V Of facts against the law, done to private men, the greater crime is that 
whet© the damage, in the common opinion of men, .is most sensible, and 
therefore 

To kill against the law, is U greater cifine, than any other injury, life 
preserved. * 

Add to kill with torment, greater than simply to kill. < f ’ 

"mutilation of U»limb, greater than the spoiling a man of hi§ goods. 
And th$ spoiling a man of his goods by terror of death or wounds* than 
by clandestine sumption. > k 

And by clapdfStme surreption, than by concept fraudulently obtained, ' 
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And the violation of chastity by force, greater than by flattery. 

And of a woman married, than of a woman not married. 

For all these things are commonly so valued; though some men are 
more, and some less, sensible of the same offence. But the law regardeth 
not the paiticular, blit the general inclination of mankind. > 

And therefore the offence men take, from contumely, in words or 
gesture, when they produce no other harm than the present grief of him 
that is reproached, hath been neglected in the laiys of the Greeks, Romans, 
and other both ancient and modern commonwealths; supposing the true 
cause of such grief to consist, not in the contumely, which takes no hold 
Upon men conscious of their own virtue, but in the pusillanimity of him 
that is offended by it. 

Also a crime against a private man is much aggravated by tlie person, 
time, and place. For to kill one’s parent, is a greater crime than to kill 
another: for the parent ought to have the honour of a sovereign, though 
he surrendered his power to the civil law ; because he had it originally by 
nature. And tmrob a poor man, is a greater crime than to rob a rich man; 
because it is to the poor a more sensible damage. 

And a crime committed in the tunc or place appointed for devotion is 
greater than if committed at anothei time or place: for it proceeds from a 
greater contempt of the law. 

Many other cases of aggravation and extenuation might be added: but 
by these I have set down, it is obvious to every man to take the altitude of 
any other crime proposed. 

Lastly, because in almost all crimes there is an injury done not only to 
some private men, but also to the commonwealth, the same crime, when the 
accusation is in the name of the commonwealth, is called public crime: and 
when in the name of a private man, a private crime ; and the pleas accord¬ 
ing thereunto called public, Judina publii a, Pleas of the Crown, or Private 
Pleas. As in an accusation of murder, if the accuser be a private man, the 
plea is a Private Plea; if the accuser be the sovereign the plea is a Public 
Plea. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of Punishments and Rewards, 

A punishment “is an evil inflicted by public authority on him that hath 
done 01 omitted that which Is judged by the same authority to be a trans¬ 
gression of the law j to the end that the will of men may thereby the better 
be disposed to obedience.” 

Before I infer anything frpm ttys definition, there is a question to be 
answered of mu<jh importance; which is, by whit door the right or authority 
of punishing in any case came in, For by that which has been said before, 
no man is supposed bound by covenant* not to resist violence; and conse¬ 
quently it cannot be Intended that he gave any right to another to lay violent 
hands upon his person. In the making of a commonwealth, every man 
gtyeth away Urn right of defending another, but not of defending himself* 
Atssfc he obliged! himself to assist him that hath the sovereignty in the 
punishing of another $ but of himself not. But to covenant to assist the 
sovereign in domg hurt to anothei-, unless he that so covenanted!.have a right 
to d o it hih.&ifi « not to give him a right to punish* It is manifest therefore 
ihat the right which the commonwealth, that is, he or they that represent it, 
hath to punish is not g§>unded oh any concession or the subjects. 
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Bat I have also showed formerly, that before the institution of commonwealth 
every’ man had a right to everything, and to do whatsoever he thought 
necessary to his own preservation ; subduing hurting, or killing any man 
in order thereunto. And this is the foundation of that right of punishing 
which is exercised in every commonwealth. For the subjects did not give 
the sovereign that light; but only in laying down theirs, strengthened 
him to use his own, as he should think fit, for the preservation of them all : 
so that it was not given, but left to him, and to htm only; and (excepting 
the limits set him by natural law) as entire as in the condition of mere 
nature, and of war of every one against his neighbour. 

From the definition of punishment, I infer, first, that neither private 
revenges, nor injuries of private men, can properly be styled punishment; 
because they proceed not from public authority. 

Secondly, that to be neglected, and unpreferred by the public favour, is 
not a punishment ; because no new evil is thereby on any man inflicted ; he 
is only left in the estate he was in before. 

Thirdly, that the evil inflicted by public authority, without precedent 
public condemnation, is not to be styled by the name of punishment, but of 
an hostile act; because the fact for which a man is punished, ought first to 
be judged by public authority, to be a transgression of the law. 

Fourthly, that the evil inflicted by usuiped power, and judges without 
authority from the sovereign, is not punishment, but an act of hostility ; be¬ 
cause the acts of power usurped have not for author the person condemned, 
and therefore are not acts of public authority. 

Fifthly, that all evil which is inflicted without intention, or possibility of 
disposing the delinquent, or, by his example, other men, to obey the laws, 
is not punishment, but an act of hostility j because without such an end, no 
hurt done is contained under that name. 

Sixthly, whereas to certain actions there be annexed by nature, divers 
hurtful consequences; as when a man in assaulting another is himself slain 
or wounded j or when he falleth into sickness by the doing of some unlawful 
act; such hurt, though in respect Of God, who is the author of nature, 
it may be said to be inflicted, and therefore a punishment divine ; yet it is 
not contained in the name of punishment in respect of men, because it is 
not inflicted by the authority of man. 

Seventhly, if the harm inflicted lie less than the benefit or contentment 
that naturally followeth the crime committed, that harm is not within the 
definition*; and is rather the price, or redemption, than the punishment of a 
crime; because it is of the nature of punishment to have for en d the dis¬ 
posing of men to obey the law; which end, if it be less thatirtile TjeflEfit of 
the transgression, it attaineth not, but worketh a contrary effect. 

Eighthly, if a punishment be determine and prescribed in the law itself, 
and after the crime committed, there be a greater punishment inflicted-pthe 
excess is not punishment, but an act of hostility. For seeing the aim of* 
punishment is not a revenge but terror? andpthe terror qf a great punish¬ 
ment unknown, is taken away by the declaration^ a less* the unexpected 
addition is no part of the punishment. But where there is no punishment 
at all determined by the law, there*whatsoever is inflicted hath the nature 
of punishment. For he that goes about the violation of a law, wherein no 
penalty is determined, expecteth an Indeterminate, that is to say, an 
arbitrary punishment, * 

Ninthly, harn| inflicted for a fact done before there was a law thatfefbade 
It, is^not punishment, Amt an act of hostility : for before the law, there is no 
transgression of the law: but punishment supposeth a fact judged, to have 
been transgression of the law; therefore harm inflicted, before the law made* 
is not punishment, but an act of hostility. 
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Tenthly, hurt inflicted on the representative of the commonwealth, is not 
punishment, but an act of hostility j because it is of the nature of punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted by publiefauthority, which is the authority only of the 
representative itself, 

Lastly, harm inflated upon one that is a declared enemy, falls not under 
the name Of punishment: because seeing they were either never subject to 
the law, and ihetefore cannot transgress it; or having been subject to it, 
and professing to be no longer so, by consequence deny they can transgress 
it, all the harms that can be done them, must be taken as acts of hostility. 
But in declared hostility, all infliction of evil is lawful. From whence it 
followeth, that if a subject shall by fact, or word, wittingly and deliberately 
deny the authority of the representative of the commonwealth (whatsoever 
penalty hath been formerly ordained for treason), he may lawfully be made 
to suffer whatsoever the representative will. For in denying subjection, he 
denies such punishment as by the law hath been ordained j and therefore 
suffers as an enemy of the commonwealth; that is, according to the will of 
the representative. For the punishments set clown in' the law, are to subjects, 
not to enemies* such as are they, that having been by their own acts 
subjects, deliberately revolting, deny the sovereign power. 

The first and most general distribution of punishments, is into ** divine ” 
and “human,” Of the former I shall have occasion to speak in a moic 
convenient place hereafter. 

“ Human,” are those punishments that be inflicted by the commandment 
of man j and arc either “ coiporal,” or “ pecuniary,” or “ ignominy,*’ or 
“ imprisonment,” or “ exile,” or mixed of these. 

“Corporal punishment ” is that which is inflicted on the body directly, 
and according to the intention of him that inflictcth it: such as are stripes, 
or wounds, or deprivation of such pleasures of the body as were before 
lawfully enjoyed. 

And of these, some be “ capital,” some “ less” than “ capital.” Capital, 
is the infliction of death; and that either simply or with torment. Less 
than capital, are stripes,'wounds, chains, and any'other corporal pain, not in 
its own nature mortal. For if upon the infliction of a punishment death 
follow not in the intention qf the inflictor, the punishment is not to be 
esteemed capital, though the harm prove mortal by ah accident not to be 
foreseen; in which case death is not inflicted, but hastened. 

“Pecuniary punishment,” is that which consisteth not only in tire 
deprivation of a Atm of money, but also of lands, or any other goods which 
are psqallybought and sold for money, And in case the law, that 
ordameth silth a punishment, be made with design to gather money from 
such as shall transgress the same, it is not properly a punishment, but the 

H of privilege and exemptionTrom the low, which doth not absolutely 
d the feet, but only to those that are not able to pay the money: 
except where the law is natural, or part of religion; for in that case it hr 
not an exemption from the IaV, buf a transgression of it. As where a law 
exacteth a pecufiary muKt, of them that take the name of God in vain, the 
payment of the mulct is not the price of a dispensation to swear, but the 
punishment of the transgression of a law indispensable, in like manner if 
the law impose a sum of money to be paid to him that'has been injured; 
this is but a satisfaction for the hurt done him; and extinguhsheth the 
accusation of the party lnjined, not the crime of the offender, 

“Ignominy,” is the infliction of such evil as is made dfehonourkble; or 
the deprivation Of stick good as is made honoui able liy the Commonwealth, 
m there be somethings honourable by nature j as the effects of courage, 
magnanimity, strength, wisdom, and other abilities of body end mind c 
mm made hommblehy the commonwealth; as badge* fyles, offices, or 
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any other singular mark of the sovereign’s favour. The former, though 
they may fail by nature or accident, cannot he taken away by a law; and 
therefore the loss of them is not punishment. But the latter may be taken 
away by the public authority that made them honourable, and are properly 
punishments! such are degrading men condemned of tlieir badges, titles, 
and offices; or declaring them incapable of the like in time to come. 

“ Imprisonment,” is when a man is by public authority deprived of 
liberty, and may happen from two divers ends, whereof one is the safe 
custody of a man accused, the other is the inflicting of pam on a man 
condemned. The former is not punishment, because no man is supposed 
to be punished before he be judicially heard and declared guilty. And 
therefore whatsoever hurt a man is made to suffer by bonds, or restraint, 
before hie cause be heard, over and above that which is necessary to assure 
his custody, is against the law of Nature. But the latter is punishment, 1 
because evil, and inflicted by public authority, for somewhat that has by the 
same authority been judged a transgression of the law. * Under this word 
imprisonment, 1 comprehend all restraint of motion, caused by an external 
obstacle, be it a house, which is called by the general name of a prison, or 
an island, as when men are said to be coflfined to it, or a place where men 
are set to work, as in old time men have been condemned to quarries, 
and in these times to galleys; or be it a chain or any other such impedi- 
ment. 

"Exile” (banishment) is when a man is for a crime condemned to de* 
part out of the dominion of the commonwealth, or out of a certain part 
thereof, and during a prefixed time, or for ever, not to return into it; and 
seemeth not in its own nature, without other circumstances, to be a punish¬ 
ment ; but rather an escape, or a public commandment to avoid punishment 
by flight. And Cicero says, there was never any such punishment ordained 
in the city of Homej but calls it a refuge of then in danger. For if a man 
banished, be nevertheless permitted to enjoy his goods, and the revenue of 
his lands, the mere change of air is no punishment, nor does it tend to that 
benefit of the commonwealth, for which all punishments are ordained, that 
is to say, to the forming of men’s wills to the observation of the law; but 
many times to the damage of the commonwealth. For a banished man is 
a lawful enemy of tne commonwealth that banished him, as being no more 
a member of the same. But if he be withal deprived of his lands or 
goods, then the punishment lieth not in the exile, but is to be reckoned 
amongst punishments pecuniary. 

All punishments of innocent subjects, be they great or littiaf afPajuinst 
the law of Nature 5 for punishment is only for transgression of the law, and 
therefore there can be no punishment <4 the innocent. It is therefore a 
violation, first, of that law of Nature whiclrfbtbiddeth all men in thei:»re- 
venges to look at anything but some future good, for there can arrive no 
good to the commonwealth by punishit^; the innocent Secondly, of that 
which forbiddeth ingratitude: for seeing all sovereign power is originally 
given by the consent of every one of the subjects, to the end they should 
as long as they are obedient be protected thereby : the punishment of the 
innocent is a rendering of evil for good* And thirdly, of the law that com- 
mandeth equity, that is to say, ap equal distribution of justice, which in 
punishing tne Innocent is not observed, 

But the infliction of what evil soever, on an innocent man that is Wot a 
subject# if It be Sbr the benefit of the commonwealth, and without violation 
of any fbrmer covenant, is no breach of the law of Nature. For all men 
tliat, are not subjects, are either enemies, Or else they have ceased from being 
sp by some precedent covenants. But against enemies, whom the com¬ 
monwealth ju^geth capable to do them hurt, it ip lawful by the original 
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light of Nature to make war; wherein the sword iudgeth not* nor'doth tho 
victor make distinction of nocent and innocent, as to the time past, nor 
has other respect of mercy tfeui as it conduceth to the good of his own 
people. And upon this ground it is that also in subjects who deliberately 
deny the authouty of the commonwealth established, the vengeance is law¬ 
fully extended, not only to the father.-,, but also to the third and fourth 
generation not yet in being, and romequently innocent of the fact for which 
they are afflicted: because the nature of this pffence consisteth in the 
renouncing of subjection, which is a relapse into the condition of war, 
Commonly called rebellion, and they that so offend, suffer not as subjects, 
but as enemies. For “ rebellion ” is but war renewed. 

“ Reward ” is either of “ gift ” or by “contract.” When by contract, 
it is called “ salary ” and “ wages; ” which is benefit due for service 
performed or promised. When of gift, it is benefit proceeding from the 
‘‘grace” of them that bestow it, to encourage or enable men to do 
them service. And therefore when the sovereign of a commonwealth 
appointeth a salary to any public office, he that vecciveth it is bound in 
justice to perform his office; otherwise, he is bound 'only in honour to 
acknowledgment, and an endeavour of requital. For though men have 
no lawful remedy, when they be commanded to quit their private business, 
to serve the public, without reward or salary; yet they are not bound 
thereto, by the law of Natuic, nor by the institution of the commonwealth, 
unless the service cannot otherwise be done; because it is supposed the 
sovereign may make use of all their means, insomuch as the most common 
soldier may demand tlie wages of his warfare as a debt. 

The benefit which a sovereign bestoweth on a subject, for fear of some 
power and ability he hath to do hurt to the commonwealth, are not pro¬ 
perly rewards; for they are not salaries j beeause there is in this case no 
contract supposed, every man being obliged already not to do the common¬ 
wealth disservice: nor arc they graces, because they be extorted by fear, 
which ought not to be incident to the sovereign power: but are rather 
sacrifices, which the sovereign, considered in his natural person, and not 
in the person of the commonwealth, makes, for the appeasing the discon¬ 
tent of him he thinks more ipqtent than himself; and encourage not to 
obedience, but on the contrary! to the continuance anct increasing of further 
extotiion. 

And whereas some salaries are certain* and proceed from the public 
treasure; and others uncertain and casual, proceeding from the execution 
of for which the salary is ordained; the latter is in some Cases 

huilful to tfn? commonwealth; as in the case of judicature. For where the 
benefit of the judges and.ministers of a court of justice ariseth from the 
m ujti lude of causes that are brotight to their cognizance, there must needs« 
fofrbw two inconveniences { dne, is the nourishing of suits j for the more 
spits, the greater benefit r and another that depends on that* which is con¬ 
tention about jurisdiction, each court drawing*to itself as many causes as it 
cap* But in Offices or execution there are not those inconveniences ; 
because their employment cannot be increased by any endeavour of their 
own. And thus much shall suffice for the nature of punishment and re¬ 
wind j Which are, as it were, the nerves and tendons that move the limbs 
and joints of a commonwealth* 

' I hitherto t have set forth the nature of man, whose pride and other 
passions hate compelled him to submit himself to government $ together 
With the great power of his governoi, whom I compared to “Leviathan,” 
taking that.compaifsoh out of the two last verses of the ©ne*Und»fortieth of 
Job; where Gosh having set forth the great power of “ Leviathan,*’ 
him king of ffce^ptfood. * f There is nothing,” he, **m earn 
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to be compared with him. He is made $0 as not to be afraid. He seeth 
every high thing below him; and is king of all the children of pride.” 
But because he is mortal, and subject to dccajr, as all other earthly creatures 
are; and because there is that in heaven, though not? on earth, that he 
should stand in fear of, and whose laws he ought to obey; I shall in the 
next following chapter speak of his diseases, and the causes of his mor« 
tality; and of what laws of Nature he is bound to obey. 


CHAPTER XXIX. ’ 

Of those Things that Weaken , or tmd to the Dissolution of a 

Commonwealth. 

Though nothing can be immortal which mortals make, yet if men had the 
use of reason they pretend to, their commonwealths mighS be secured, at 
least from perishing by internal diseases. For by the nature of their insti¬ 
tution, they are designed to live as long as mankind, or as the laws of Nature 
or as justice itself, which gives them life. Therefore when they come to be 
dissolved, not by external violence, but intestine disouter, the fault is nut in 
men, as they are the “ mattei; ” but as they arc the “ makers,” and 
orderers of them. For men, as they become at last weary of ii regular 
jostling and hewing one another, and desire with all their hearts to conlorm 
themselves into one firm and lasting edifice: so for want, both of the arbof 
making fit laws, to square their actions by, and also of humility and patience, 
to suffer the rude and cumbersome points of their present gieatness to be 
taken off, they cannot without the help of a very able architect, be compiled 
into any other than a crazy building, such as hardly lasting out their on n 
time, must assuredly fall upon the heads of their posterity. 

Amongst the “ infirmities ” therefore of a commonwealth, I will reckon 
in the first place, those tKat arise from an imperfect institution, and resemble 
the diseases of a natural body, which proceed from a defectuous pro¬ 
creation. • # 1 

Of which*this is one, “that a man to obtain a kingdom, is sometimes 
content with less power, than to the peace and defence of the common¬ 
wealth is necessarily required.” From whence it cometh to pass, that when 
the exercise of the power laid by is for the public safety to be resumed , it 
hath the resemblance of an unjust act; which disposetn greaWtlUffiRffs of 
mien, When occasion is presented, to rebel ; in the same manner as the bodies 
of children, gotten by diseased parents, anjsubject either to untimely death, 
or to purge the ill quality, derived from their vicious conception, by breJk- • 
ing out into boils and scabs. And when kings deny themselves some such 
necessary power, it is not always, though sometimes, out of ignorance 
‘ of what is necessary to the oflice they undertake} Amt manj| times out of a 
hope to recover the same again at their pleasure. Wherein they reason not 
well: because such as will hold themto their promises, shall be maintained 


against Henry the Second, by the Pope; the subjection of ecclesiastic* to 
the commonwealth, bavjng been dispensed with by William the Conqueror 
at his reception, when he took an oath not to infringe the liberty of thq 
Church. And so were the barons, whose power was by William Rufus, to 
have their help in transferring the succession frpm his elder brother to 
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himself, increased to a degree inconsistent with the sovereign power, main* 
tamed in their rebellion against king John, by the French. 

Nor does this happen in monarchy only. For whereas the stylp of the 
ancient Roman commonwealth was “tjie senate and people of Rome,” 
neither senate nor people pretended to the whole power ; which fin»t caused 
the seditions of Tiberius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, Lucius Saturninus, and 
others ; and afterwnids the wars between the senate and the people, under 
Marius and Sylla; and again under Pompey and Caesar, to the extinction of 
thejr democracy, and the setting up of monarchy* 

The people of Athens bound themselves but from one only action; which 
was, that no man on pain of death should propound the renewing of the 
war for the island of Salartm ; and yet thereby, if Solon had not caused to 
be given out he was mad, and afterwards in gesture and habit of a madman, 
and in verse, propounded it to the people that docked about liirrf, they had 
had an enemy perpetually m 1 dullness, even at the gates of their city} such 
damage or shifts arc all commonwealths forced to, that have their power 
so little limited. 

In the second, place, I observe the “diseases” of a commonwealth, that 
proceed fiom the poison of seditious doctrines, whereof one is, “ That every 
private man is judge of good and evil actions. ” This is true m the condition 
of mere nature, where there are no civil Jaws ; and also under civil govern¬ 
ment, in such cases as arc not determined by the law. But otherwise, it is 
manifest, that the measure of good and evil actions, is the civil law j and 
the judge the legislator, who is always lepresentative of the commonwealth. 
From this false doctnne, men are disposed to debate with themselves and. 
dispute the commands of the commonwealth; and afterwards to obey or 
disobey them, as in their private judgments they shall think fit; whereby 
the commonwealth is distracted and “weakened.” 


Another doctrine repugnant to civil society, is, that “ whatsoever a man 
does against his conscience is sin and it aependeth on the pifesumplion 
of making himself judge of good and evil. For a man’s conscience and his 
judgment is the same thing,and as the judgments© also the conscience may be 
erroneous. Theiefoie, though he that is subject tef no civil law, sinneth in 
alt he does against his conscience, because he has no other rule to follow 
, but his own reason ; yet it is reot so with him that live* in a commonwealth; 
because the law is the public conscience, by which he hath already under¬ 
taken to be guided. Otherwise m such diversity, as there is 01 private 


private 


consciences, which are but private opinions, the commonwealth must needs 
be distracted, and no man dare to obey the sovereign power, fmther than it 
shaltseiTO^ood in his own eyes. 

ft hath been also commonly taught, “ that faith and sanctity, are not to 
be attained by study and reason, ^rut by supernatural inspiration or infusion. M 
\Vjpch granted, I see not why any man should render a reason of his faith; 
or why every Christian should not be also a prophet ; or why any man 
should taka the law of his country rather than his own inspiration for the 
rule of his action. Anc^Jthus we fall .again in the fault of taking upon Us to 


all again 


judge of good^nd evil; or to make judges of it, such private men as pre¬ 
tend to be supematurally inspired, to the dissolution of all civil govern¬ 
ment Faith comes by hearing, ana hearing by those accidents which 


guide us into the presence of them that speak to us j < which accidents are 
all contrived by God Almighty j and yet are not supernatural, but only, for 
thereat number of them that concur to every effect, ‘unobservable, J"aith 
and sanctity are indeed not very frequent; but yet theyhre not miracles, 
but brought to pass by education, discipline, correction, and other natural 
ways, by which God worketh them in His elect* at such times os He thinketb 
fit. And ’frfcse three opinions, pernicious to peace* and government, have 
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in this part of the world, proceeded chiefly from the tongues and pens of 
unlearned divines, who joining the words of Holy Scripture together, 
otherwise than is agreeable to reason, do whaj they can to make men think 
that sanctity and natural reason cannot stand together. 

A fourth opinion, repugnant to the nature of a commonwealth, is this, 
“ that he that hath the sovereign power is subject to the civil laws.” It is 
true, that sovereigns are all subject to the laws of Nature; because such laws 
be divine, and cannot by any man or commonwealth be abrogated. But to 
those laws which the sovertign himself, that is, which the commonwealth 
maketh, he is not subject. For to be subject to laws is to be subject to the 
commonwealth, that is to the sovereign representative, that is to himself j 
which is not subjection, but freedom from the laws. Which error, because 
it setteth the laws above the sovereign, setteth also a judge above him and 
a power to’punish him; which is to make a new sovereign ; and again for 
the same reason a third, to punish the second; and so continually without 
end, to the confusion and dissolution of the commonwealth. 

A fifth' doctrine that tendeth to the dissolution of a commonwealth is, 
** that every private man has an absolute propriety in his goods; such as 
excludeth the right of the sovereign.” Every man has indeed a propriety 
that excludes the right of every other subject: and he has it only from the 
sovereign power; without the protection whereof every other man should 
have equal right to the same. But if the right of the sovereign also be 
excluded, he cannot perform the office they have put him into j which is, 
to defend them both from foreign enemies, and from the injuries of one 
another; and consequently there is no longer a commonwealth. 

And if the propriety of subjects exclude not the right of the sovereign 
representative to their goods ; much less to their offices of judicature or 
execution, in which they represent the sovereign himself. 

There is & sixth doctrine plainly and directly against the essence of a 
commonwwftth ; and it is this, '* ihat the sovereign power may be divided.” 
For what is it to divide the power of a commonwealth, but to dissolve it; 
for powers divided mutually destroy each other. And for these doctrines 
men are chiefly beholding to some of those that making profession of the 
laws, endeavour to make them depend upon their own learning, and not 
Upon the legislative power. * 

And as fuse doctnne, so also oftentimes the example of different govern¬ 
ment in a neighbouring nation, disposeth men to alteration of the form 
already settled. So the people of the Jews were stirred up to reject God, 
and to call upon the prophet Samuel for a king after the mannerof^he 
nations j so also the lesser cities of Greece were continually distfffSSrwuh 
seditions of the aristocratical and democratical factions; one part of almost 
every commonwealth desiring to imitate theULaeedemonians; the other the 
Athenians. And I doubt not but many men have been contented to sib 
the late troubles in England out of an imitation of the Low Countries; sup¬ 
posing them needed no mor§ to grow rich than to change, as they had 
done, the form of their government. For the constitution 0$ man's nature 
is of itself subject to desire novelty. When therefore they are provoked to 
the same by the neighbourhood also <*f those that have been enriched by it, 
It is almost impossible for them nob to be content with those that solicit 
them to change 5 and love the first beginnings, though they be grieved with 
the continuance of disorder; like hotbloods, that having gotten the iteb, 
tear themselves wy:h their own nails, till they can endure the smartrno 
longer. » 

Andto rebellion in particular against monarchy; one of the most 
frequent causes of it is the reading of the books of policy and histories of 
the ancient Gjreekymd Romans j frpm which youn£ men, and all others 
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that are unprovided of the antidote of solid reason, receiving a strong and 
delightful impression of the great exploits of war, achieved by the con¬ 
ductors of their armies, receive withal a pleasing idea of all they haye done 
besides; and imagine their great prosperity, not to have proceeded from 
the emulation of particular men, but from the virtue of their popular form 
of government: not considering the frequent seditions, and civil wars, 
produced by the imperfection of their policy. From the reading, I say, of 
such books, men have undertaken to kill thejr kings, because the Greek 
and Latin writers, in their books and discourses 1 of policy, make it lawful 
and laudable for any man so to do; provided, before he do it, he call him 
tyrant For they say not “ regicide,” that is, killing a king, but “ tyran¬ 
nicide,” that is, killing of a tyrant is lawful. From the same books, they 
that live under a monarch conceive an opinion, that the subjects in a 
popular commonwealth enjoy liberty; but that in a monarchy they are all 
slaves. I say, they that live under a monarchy conceive such an opinion \ 
not they that live under a popular government: for they find no such 
matter. In sum, I cannot imagine how anything can be more prejudicial 
to a monarchy fhan the allowing of such books to be publicly read, without 
present applying such coirectives of discreet masters, as are fit to takeaway 
their venom : which venom I will not doubt to compare to the biting of a 
mad dog, which is a disease the physicians call “hydrophobia,” or “ fear 
of water.” For as he that is so bitten has a continual torment of thirst, 
and yet abhorreth water; and is in such an estate, as if the poison eudea* 
vouied to convert him into a dog: so when a monarchy is oneo bitten to 
the quick by those democratical writers, that continually snarl at tliat 
estate; it wanteth nothing more than a strong monarch, which nevertheless 
out of a certain “ tyrannophobia,” or fear of being strongly governed, when 
they have bim, they abhor. 

As there have been doctors that hold there be three souls in m man ; so 
tlieie be also that think there may be more souls, that is, more sovereigns, than 
one in a commonwealth ; and set up a “supremacy” against the “sove¬ 
reignty ; ” “ canons ” against “ lawsand a “ ghostly authority ” against 
the “ civilworking on men’s minds with words and distinctions, that of 
themselves signify nothing, .but bewray by their obscurity; that there 
wolketh, as some think, invisibly another kingdom, at it were a kingdom of 
fairies, i in the dark. Now seeing it is manifest that the civil power and the 
power of the commonwealth is the same thing; and that supremacy, and 
the power of making canons, and granting faculties, implieth a common- 
'w^y^Ufolloweth that where one is sovereign, another supreme j where 
one can fli&ke laws, and another make canons j there must needs be two 
commonwealths, of one and the same subjects; which is a kingdom 
divided in itself, and cannot stihd. For notwithstanding the insignificant 


to declare what is law, Sin being nothing but the transgression of the law j 
and again, the oivil power challenging to declare What is law, every subject 
must obey two masters! who both wilrhave their commands be observed as 
law; which is impossible. Or, if it be' but one kingdom, either the “ civil/* 
Which is the power of the commonwealth, be subordinate to the 
“ghostly, and then there is no sovereignty but the “ghostly; ” or the 
“ghostly” must be subordinate to the ‘’temporal,” ami then theieis no 
“supremacy” but the “temporal.” When therefore these two powers 
oppose one another* the commonwealth cannot but be in great danger of 
civil war apd dissolution. For the “civil ” authority being more visible, 
«pu| standing m the clearer light of natural reason, cannot $POSe but draw' 
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to it in all times a very considerable part of the people: and the “ spiritual,” 
though it stand in the darkness of school distinctions, and hard words, yet 
because the fear of darkness and ghosts is greyer than other fears, cannot 
want a party sufficient to trouble, and sometimes to destroy a common¬ 
wealth. And this is a disease which may not unfitly be compared to the 
epilepsy, or falling sickness, which the Jews took to be one kind of 
possession by spirits, in the body natural. For as in this disease, there is 
an unnatural spirit, or wind f in the head that obstructeth the roots of the 
nerves, and moving them violently, taketh away the motion which natdrally 
they should have trom the power of the soul in the brain, and thereby 
causeth violent and irregular motions which men call convulsions in the 
parts; insomuch that he that is seized therewith, falleth down sometimes 
into the wattr, and sometimes into the fire, as a man deprived of his senses; 
so also in the body politic, when the spiritual power moveth the members 
of a commonwealth, by the terror of punishments and hope of rewards, 
which are the nerves of it, otherwise than by the civil power, which is the 
soul of the commonwealth, they ought to be moved; and bur strange and 
hard words suffocate their understanding, it must needs thereby distract 
the people, and either* overwhelm the commonwealth with oppression, or 
cast it into the fire of a civil war. 

Sometimes also in the merely civil government, there be more than one 
soul; as when the power of levying money, which i, the nutritive faculty, 
has depended on a general assembly ; the power of conduct and command, 
which is the motive faculty, on one man ; and the power of making laws, 
which is the rational faculty, on the accidental consent, not only of those 
two, but also of a third; this endangereth the commonwealth, sometimes 
for want of consent to good laws, but most often for want of such noui lsli- 
ment as is necessary to life and motion. For although few perceive that 
such governfnent is not government, but division of the commonwealth intd 
three factions, and call it mixed monarchy; yet the truth is that it is not 
one independent commonwealth, but three independent factions ; nor one 
representative person, but three. In the kingdom of God, there may be 
three persons independent, without breach of unity in God that reigneth; 
but where men reign that be subject to diversity of opinions, it cannot be 
so. And therefore if The king bear the person of the people, and the 
general assembly bear also the person of the people, and another assembly 
bear the person of a part of the people, they are not one person, nor one 
sovereign, but three persons, and three sovereigns, 

To what disease in the natural body of man I may exactly cojj^asMiUJMs 
irregularity of a commonwealth, I know not, But I have seen a man, 
that had another man growing out of his sid^ with a head, arms, breast and 
stomach of his own j if he had had anothty man growing out of his oth<^ 
side, the comparison might then have been exact. 

Hitherto I have named such diseases of ^. commonwealth as are of the 
greatest and most present danger* There be other not so great, which 
nevertheless are not unfit to be observed. As first. The difficulty of raising 
money for the necessary uses of the commonwcalthrespecially in the ap¬ 
proach of war. This difficulty arisetft from the opinion that every subject 
hath a propriety in his lands and goods, exclusive of the sovereign’s right 
to the use of the same. From whence it coraeth to pass that the sovereign 
power, which foreteeth the necessities and dangers of the commonwealth, 
finding the passage of money to the public treasury obstructed by the 
tenacity of tne people, Whereas it ought to extend itself to encounter and 
prevent^uch dangers in their beginnings, contracteth itself as long as it can, 
and When It danuot longer, struggles with the people by stratagems of law, 
to obtain little stp*, which not sufficing, he » fain atjast violently to open 
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the way for present supply, or perish; and being put often to these extremi¬ 
ties, at last reduceth the pepple to their due temper^ or else the common¬ 
wealth must perish. Insomuch as we may compare this distemper very 
aptly to an ague, wherein, the fleshy parts being congealed, or by venomous 
matter obstructed, the veins which by their natural coarse empty themselves 
into the heart, are not, as they ought to be, supplied from the arteries, 
whereby there succeedeth at first a cold contraction and trembling of the 
limbs; and afterward a hot and strong endeavour of the heart, to force a 
passage for the blood; and before it can do that, contenteth itself with the 
small refreshments of such things as cool for a time, till, if nature be strong 
enough, it bieak at last the contumacy of the parts obstructed, and 
dissipateth the veraon into sweat; or, if nature be too weak, the patient 
dieth. 

Again, there is sometimes in a commonwealth, a disease which resembleth 
the pleurisy j and that is, when the treasure of the commonwealth, flowing 
out of its due course, is gathered together in too much abundance, m one 
or a few private men, by monopolies or by farms of the public revenues; 
in the same manner as the blood in a pleurisy, getting into the membrane 
of the breast, breedeth lliete inflammation, accompanied with a fever and 
painful stitches. 

Also the popularity of a potent subject, unless the commonwealth have 
very good caution of his fidelity, is a dangerous disease; because the people 
winch should receive their motion from the authority of the sovereign, by 
the flattery and by the reputation of an ambitious man are drawn away 
from their obedience to the laws, to follow a man, of whose virtues and 
designs they have no knowledge. And this is commonly of more danger in 
a popular government than in a monarchy; because an army is of so great 
force and multitude, as it may easily be made believe they are the people. 
By this means it was that Julius Caesar, who was set up by the people 
against the senate, having won to himself the affections of his army, made 
himself master both of senate and people. And this proceeding of popular 
and ambitious men, is plain rebellion ; and’may be resembled to the effects 
of witchcraft. 

Another infirmity of a commonwealth is the immoderate greatness of a 
town, when it is able to furnish out of its own circuit the number and 
exjiense of a great army: as also the great number of corporations; which 
are as it were many lesser commonwealths in the bowels of a greater, like 
woims in the entrails of a natural man. To which may be added thodlberty 
ofHsrj'swiiig against absolute power, by pretendeis to political prudence; 
which though bred for the most part in the lees of the people, yet animated 
by false doctrines, are perpetually meddling with the fundamental laws, to 
gje molestation of the commonwealth; like the little worms, which phy¬ 
sician? call tiscaridet.i 

We may further add, the insatiable appetite, or j&wX^ux, of enlarging 
dominion j with the incurable “ wounds ” thereby many times received from 
the enemy i and the 'livens ” of ununited conquests, which are many times a 
burthen* and with leas danger lost than kept: as also the “lethargy * of 
ease and ‘ consumption of riot and vain expense. 

Lastly, when in a war, foreign or intestine, the enemies get a final 
victory; so as, the forces of the commonwealth keeping the field no longer, 
thgre is no further protection of subjects in their loyalty j theft is the com* 
monwehlth “dissolved,” and evciy man at liberty to protect himself by 
such courses as hie own discretion shall suggest unto him* For the sovereign 
is the public soul, giving life and motion to the’ commonwealth; which 
expiring, the members are governed by it no more, than the carcase of a 
men, by his departed, though immortal souk For though the right of a 
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sovereign monarch cannot be extinguished by the act of another; yet the 
obligation of the members may. For he that wants piotection may seek it 
anywhere ; and when he hath it, is obliged, without fraudulent pretence oi 
having submitted himself out of fear, to protect his protection as long as he 
is able. But when the power of an assembly is once suppressed, the right 
of the same perishetlt utterly; because the assembly itself is extinct; and 
consequently there is no possibility for the sovereignty to re-enter. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the Office of the Sovereign Representative. 

THE office of the sovereign, be it a monarch or an assembly, consisteth in 
the end for which lie was trusted with the sovereign power, namely, the pro¬ 
curation of “ the safety of the peopleto which he is obliged by the law of 
Nature, and to render an account thereof to God, the author of that law, and 
to none but Him. But by safety hcie, is not meant a bare presetvation, but 
also all other contentments of life, which every man by lawful industry, 
without danger or hurt to the commonwealth, shall acquire to himself. 

And this is intended should be done, not by care applied to individuals, 
further than their protection from injuries when they shall complain ; but 
by a general providence contained in public instruction, both of doctrine 
and example; and in the making and executing of good laws, to which 
individual persons may apply their own cases. 

And because, if the essential rights of sovereignty, specified before in the 
eighteenth chapter, be taken away, the commonwealth is thereby dissolved, 
and every man letumerti into the condition and calamity of a war with every 
other man, which is the greatest evil that can happen in this life; it is the 
office of the sovereign to maintain those rights entire; and consequently 
against his duty, firsts to transfer to another, or to lay from himself any of 
them. For he that c^pserteth the means, deserteth the ends; and he 
deserteth the means, that being the sovereign, acknowledgeth himself 
subject to the civil laws j and renounceth the power of supreme judicature, 
or of making war or peace by his own authority; or of judging of the 
necessities of the commonwealth, or of levying mouey and soldiers, when, 
and as much as in his own conscience he shall judge nccess &M p yiM^ f - 
making officers, and ministers both of war and peace; or of appointing 
• teachers, and examining what doctrines are qpnformable or contrary tb the 
defence, peace, and good of the people, Secondly, it is against his duty ft» 
let the people be ignorant, or misinformed of the grounds and reasons of 
those his essential rights; because thereby*men are easy to be seduced, and 
drawn to resist him, when the* commonwealth shall require ^their use and 

exer cise. 

And the grounds of these rights have the rather need to be diligently and 
truly taught j because they cannot be maintained by any civil law, or terror 
of legal punishment. For a civil law that shall forbid rebellion, (and such 
is ad resistance to the essential rights of the sovereignty,) is not, as a civil 
law, any obligation, hut by virtue only of the law of Nature, thatforbiddath 
the violation of faith; .which natural obligation, if men know not, they 
cannot Jmbw the right of any law the sovereign makeili. And for the 

S uuishment, they take it but for an act of hostility; which when they think 
iey have strength enough, they will endeavour by acts of hostility to 
avoid. 
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As I have heard some say, that justice is but a word, without substance J 
and that whatsoever a man^pan by force or art acquire to himself, not only 
in the condition of war, but also in a commonwealth, is his own, which I 
have already showed to be false: so there be also that maintain, that there 
aie no grounds, noi principles of reason, to sustain those essential rights 
which niake sovereignty absolute. For if there were, they would have been 
found out in some place or other; whereas we see there has not hitherto 
been any Commonwealth, where those right®, have been acknowledged 
or challenged. Wherein they argue as ill, as if the savage people of 
America should deny there were any ground;, or principles of reason, so to 
build a house as to last as long as the materials, because they never yet saw 
nny so well built. Time ami industiy produce every day newj knowledge. 
And as the art of well building is derived from principles of reason, 
observed by industrious men, that had long studied the nature of materials, 
and the divers effects of figure and proportion, long after mankind began, 
though poorly, to build.; so, long time after men have begun to constitute 
commonweaUks, imperfect, and apt to relapse into disorder, there may 
principles of reason be found out, by industrious meditation, to make their 
constitution, excepting by external violence, everlasting. And such are 
those which I have in this discourse set forth: which whether they come not 
info the sight of those that have power to make use of them, or be neglected 
by them, or not, concemeth my particular interests at this day, very little. 
But supposing that those of mine are not such principles of reason ; yet I 
am sure they aie pimciples liom authority of Scripture ; as I shall make it 
appear, when I shall come to speak of the kingdom of God, administered by 
Moses, over the Jews, HU peculiar people by covenant. 

But they say again, that though the principles be right, yet common 
people are not of capacity enough to be made to understand them. I 
should be glad lhal the rich and potent subjects of ajkincdom, or those that 
are accounted the most learned, were no less incapable than. they. But all 
men know that the obstructions to this kind of doctrine proceed, not so 
much from the difficulty of the matter as from the interest of them that are 
to learn. Potent men digest hardly anything that setteth tip a power to 
bridle their affections; and learned men anything* that discovereth their 
errors, and thereby le^seneth their authority : whereas the common people’s 
minds, unless they be tainted with dependence on the potent, or scribbled 
over with the opinions of their doctors, are like clean paper, fit to receive 
whatsoever by public authority shall be imprinted in them. Shall whole 
null'bflT'fSfrbrought to “ acquiesce” in the great mysteries of the Christian 
religion, which areabove reason, and millions of men be made believe that 
the same body may be In iniftunerable places at one and the same time, 
£hich is against reason; and shall, not men be able, by their teaching and 
preaching, protected by the law; to make that received Which ip so con¬ 
sonant to reason, that any uhprejiraicated man needs no more to learn it than 
to hear it ? 1/concludd* 1 therefore that in the instruction of the people in 
the essential rights which are the natural and fundamental laws of sove¬ 
reignty there is no difficulty, whilst rf* sovereign has his power entire, but 
wbat proceeds from his own fault, or the fault of those whom he trusteth in 
the administration of the commonwealth; and consequently it is his duty to 
cause them so to be instructed.; and not only his duty, but his benefit also. 
anS security against the danger that may arrive to hiftisejf in his natural 
person from rebellion. * 

And to descend to particulars, the people ate to be taught, first, that 
they ought not to be in love with anyuorm of governmefit they see fit their 
neighbour nations mote than with their own, not edmtsoever present 
jaosperity they behold in notion! that are otherwise governed than they, to 
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desire change. For the prosperity of a people ruled by an aristocratical or 
democratical assembly, cometh not from aristocracy nor from democracy, 
but from the obedience and concord of the Subjects: nor do the people 
flourish in a monarchy because one man has the right to rule them, out 
because they obey him. Take away in any kind of state the obedience, and 
consequently the concord of the people, and they shall not only not flourish, 
but in short time be dissolved. And they that go about by disobedience 
to do no more than reform, the commonwealth, shall find they do thereby 1 
destroy it; like the foolish daughters of Peleus, in the fable ; which desiiing 
to renew the youth of their decrepit! father, did by the counsel of Medea 
cut him in pieces, and boil him, together with strange herbs, but made not 
of him a new man. This desire of change is like the breach of the fust of 
God’s commandments: for there God says, Non habebU Dcos alicnos; 
Thou shalt not have the gods of other nations ; anti in another place con¬ 
cerning “kings,” that they are “gods.” 

Secondly, they are to be langbt that they ought not to be led with 
admiration of the virtue of any of their fellow-subjects, how high soever 
he stand, or how conspicuously soever he shine in the commonwealth ; nor 
of any assembly, except the sovereign assembly, so as to defer to them any 
obedience, or honour, appropriate to the sovereign only, whom, in their 
particular stations, they represent; 1101 to receive any influence from them, 
but such as is conveyed by them from the sovereign authority. For that 
sovereign cannot be imagined to love his people as he ought, that is not 
jealous of them, but suffers them by the flattery of popular men to be 
seduced from their loyalty, as they have often been, not only secretly, but 
openly, so as to pioclaim marriage with them tit fade mlemc by prcaclicis, 
and by publishing the same m the open streets, which may fitly be com¬ 
pared to the violation of the second of the ten commandments. 

Thiidly, in consequence to tl % they ought to be informed how great a 
fault it is to speak evil of the sovereign representative, whether one man, 
or an assembly of men; or to argue and dispute his powei, or any way to 
tise his name irreverently, whereby he may be brought into contempt with 
his people, and their obedience, m uliicli the safety of the commonwealth 
consistcth, slackened. m Which doctnne the Ohird commandent by resem¬ 
blance pointeth la 

Fourthly, seeing people cannot be taught this, nor when it is taught, 
remembei it, nor after one generation past, so much as know in. whom the 
sovereign power is placed, without setting apart lrom their ordinary labour, 
some certain times, in which they may attend those that are 
instruct them ; it is necessary that some such times be determined, wherein 
they may assemble together, and, after prayers and praises given to God, 
the Sovereign of sovereigns, hear those lliur duties told them, and tljy 
positive laws, such as generally concern them all, read and expounded, and 
fee put in mind of the authority that makyth lh#m laws. To this end had 
the Jews every seventh day a Sabbath, in which th^law wa^ read and ex* 
pounded ; and in the solemnity whereof they were put in mind that their 
king was God; that having created#the world in six days, He rested the 
seventh day ; and by their resting on it from their labour, that that God 
was their king, which redeemed them from their servile and painful labour 
in Egypt, and gave them a time, after they had rejoiced in God, to take 
joy also in themselves by lawful recreation. So that the first table Ofathe 
Cpmmandtneuts is, spent, all in setting down the sum of God’s absolute 
power, jot only as God, but as king by pact in peculiar of the Jews i and 
may therefore give light to those that have sovereign power conferred op 
them by the consent of men, to see what,doctrine they^ ought to tench their 
subjects. 
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And because the first instruction of children dependeth on the care of 
their parents, it is necessary that they should be obedient to them whilst 
they are under their tuition f and not only so, but that also afterwards, as 
gratitude requireth, they acknowledge the benefit of their education by ex¬ 
ternal signs of honour. To which end they are to be taught that 
originally the father of every man was also his sovereign lord* with power 
over him of life and death; and that the fathers of families, when by 
* instituting a commonwealth, they resigned that* absolute power, yet it was 
never intended they should lose the honour due unto them for their educa¬ 
tion. For to relinquish such right was not necessary to the institution of 
sovereign power; nor would there be any teason why any man should 
desire to have children, or take the care to notirish and instruct them, if they 
were afterwards to have no other benefit from them than from'other men. 
And this aecurdeth with the fifth commandment. 

Again, every sovereign ought to cause justice to be taught, which, con¬ 
sisting in taking from no man what is his, is as much as to say, to cause 
men to be taught not to deprive their neighbours, by violence or fraud, of 
anything which by the sovereign authority is theirs. Of things held in 
propriety, those that are dearest to a man are his own life and limbs; and in 
the next degree, in most men, ihove that concern conjugal affection; and 
after them, riches and means of living. Therefore the people are to be 
taught to abstain from violence to one another’s person, by private revenges; 
from violation of conjugal honour; and from forcible rapine and fraudulent 
surreption of one another’s goods. For which purpose also it is necessary 
they be showed the evil consequences of false judgment, by corruption 
either of judges or witnesses, whereby the distinction of propriety is taken 
away, and justice becomes of no effect: all which things are intimated in 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments. 

Lastly, they are to be taught that not only the unjust facts, but the 
designs and intentions to do them, though by accident hindered, are 
injustice; which consisted! in the pravity of the will, as well as in the 
irregularity of the act. And this is the intention of the tenth command¬ 
ment, and the sum of the second table; which is reduced all to this one 
commandment of mutual 'dhaiity, “thou slirk love thy neighbour as 
thyself j" as the sum of the first table is reduced to “ the love of God j M 
whom they had then newly received as their king. 

As for the means and conduits, by which the people may receive this 
i nstruction , we are to search by what means so many opinions, contrary to 
mankind, upon weak and false principles, have nevertheless 
been so deeply rooted in them. I mean those which I have in the precedent 
chapter Specified i as that meuSshall judge of what is lawful and unlawful, 
rtfet by the law itself, but by their own consciences; that is to say, by their 
own private judgments; that subjects sin in obeying the commands of the 
commonwealth, unless they therogeives have iirst judged them to be lawful; 
that their propriety in tfeir riches is such, as to exclude the dominion which 
the commonwealth hath over the same; that it is lawful for subjects to kill 
such as they call tyrants; that the sovereign power may be divided, and the 
like; which come to be instilled into the people by this means. They Whom 
necessity or covetousness keepeth attent on their trades and labour j and 
they, on the other side, whom superfluity or sloth carrieth after their sea* 
sud pleasures; which two sort* of men take up the greatest part of man¬ 
kind ; being diverted from the deep meditation/ which the learning of 
truth, not only id the matter of natural justice, but also of all other sciences 
necessarily requited*, receive the notions of their duty, chiefly from divines, 
in the pulpit, and partly item such of their neighbours Of feouliar acquaint¬ 
ance, as having the wtuliy of discoursing readily and pfioDibly, seem wiser 
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and batter learned in cases of law and conscience, than themselves. And 
the divines and such others as make show of learning, derive their knowledge 
from the universities, and from the schools of law, or from the books, which 
by men, eminent in those schools and universities, have been published. It 
is therefore manifest that the instruction of the people dependeth wholly on 
the right teaching of youth in the universities. But are not, may some man 
say, the Universities of England learned enough already to do that ? or is it 
yon will undertake to teach*the universities ? Hard questions. Yet to the 
first I doubt nof to answer ; that till towards the latter end of Henry the 
Eighth, the power of the Pope was always upheld against the power of 
the commonwealth, principally by the universities *, and that the doctrines 
maintained J>y so many preachers against the sovereign power of Ihe king, 
and by so many lawyers and others that had their cducatiou there, is a 
sufficient argument, that though the universities were" not authors of those 
false doctrines, yet they knew not how to plant the true. For in such a 
contradiction of opinions,, it is most certain that they have not been 
sufficiently instructed ; and it is no wonder if they yet retaiif a relish of that 
subtle liquor, wherewith they were first seasoned, against the civil authority. 
But to the latter question it is not fit nor needful for me to say either aye 
or no: for any man that sees what I am doing, may easily perceive what I 
think. 

The safely of the people requireth further, from him or them that have 
the sovereign power, that justice be equally administered to all degrees of 
people; that is, that as well the rich and mighty, as poor and obscure 

E arsons, may be righted of the injuries done them; so as the great may 
ave no greater hope of impunity, when they do violence, dishonour, or any 
injury to the meaner sort, than when one of those does the like to one of 
them: for in this consisteth equity; to which, as being a precept of the law 
of Nature, a sovereign is as much subject as any of the meanest of 
his people. All breaches of the law are offences against the common¬ 
wealth : but there be some that are also against private persons. Those that 
concern the commonwealth only may without breach of equity be pardoned, 
for evety man may pardon What is done againsfrhimself, according to his own 
discretion. But an offence against a private man cannot in equity be 
pardoned, without the consent of him that is injured, or reasonable satis¬ 
faction. 

The inequality of subjects proceedcth from the acts of sovereign pow er; 
and therefore has no more place in the presence of the sovereign »» 

say, in a court of justice, than the inequality between kings and their 
subjects, in the presence of the King of king^. The honour of great persons 
is to be valued for their beneficence and the aids they give t 0 men of 
inferior rank, or not at all. And the violences, oppressions, and injuries they 
do, are not extenuated, but aggravated bjathe greatness of their persons j 
because they have least need to commit them. Tljp consequences of this 
partiality towards the great, proceed in this manner. Impunity maketh 
insolence; insolence, hatred ; and hatred, an endeavour to pull down all 
oppressing and contumelious greatness, though with the ruin of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

To equal justice appertajaeth also the equal imposition of taxes; the 
equality whereof dependeth not on the equality of riches, but on the equality 
of the debt that every m§.n oweth to the commonwealth for his defence. It 
is not enough for a man to labour for the maintenance of his life ; but also 
to fight,If ne^d be, for the securing of his labour. They must either do as 
thsMewS did after their return from captivity, in re-edifying the temple, build 
with 000 hand, arid holdjhe sword in the other \ or else they must hire 
Others to fight for them* For the impositions that are laid on the people by 
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th<‘ sovereign power, aie nothing else hut-the wages due to them that hold 
the public swonl to defend private men in the exercise of their several 
trades and callings, Seeing then the benefit that every one receiveth 
thereby, is the enjoyment of life, which is equally dear to poor and rich; 
the debt which a poor man oweth them that defend his life, is the same 
which a rich man oweth for the defence of his ; saving that tlie rich, who 
have the service of the poor, may be debtors not only for their own persons 
but for many more. Which considered, the eauality of imposition, con- 
sisteth rather in the equality of that which is consumed than of the riches 
of the persons that consume the same. For what-ireason Is there that he 
which laboureth much, and sparing the fruits of his labour, consurneth 
little, should be more charged than he that living idly, getteth little, and 
spendeth all lie gets; seeing the one hath no more protection from the 
commonwealth than the other ? But when the impositions are laid upon 
those things which men consume, every man payeth equally for what 
He useth: nor is the commonwealth defrauded by the luxurious waste of 
pi ivate men. 

And whereas many men, by accident inevitable, become unable to 
maintain themselves by their labour; they ought not to be left to the charity 
of private persons; but to be provided for, as far forth as the necessities of 
nature require by the laws of the commonwealth. For as it is uncharita* 
blencss in any man to neglect the impotent; so it is in the sovereign of a 
commonwealth to expose them to the hazard of such uncertain chanty. 

But for such as have strong bodies, the case is otherwise: they arc to be 
forced to work: and to avoid the excuse of not finding employment, there 
ought to be such laws as may encourage all manner of arts, as navigation, 
agriculture, fishing, and ail manner of manufacture that requires labour. 
The multitude of poor and yet strong people still increasing, they are to be 
Uansplauted into countries not sufficiently inhabited: where nevcitheless, 
t hey are not to exterminate those tiny find there ; but constrain them to 
inhabit closer togethei, and not to range a great deal of ground to snatch 
w hat they find j but to court each little plot with art and labour, to give 
them their sustenance in due season. And when all the world is over- 
ehaigcd with inhabitants, than the last remedy of all is war j which pro. 
videth for every man, by victory or death. 

To the care of the sovereign belongeth the making of good laws. But 
what is a good law? By a good law I mean not a just law, for no law 
can be un just. The law is made by the sovereign power, and all that is 
df 9 nu«lyi*ach power is warranted and owned by every one of the people; 
and that whicn every man will hav^ so, no man can say is unjust* ft is in 
the laws of a commonwealth $s in the laws of gaming i whatsoever the 
gamesters all agree on, is injustice to none of them. A good law is that which, 
is “needful” for the “good of the people,” and withal “ perspicuous.” 

For the use of laws,, which arc but rules authorized, is not to hind the 
people from all voluntary actions; but to difect and keep them in such a 
motion as nor to hurt themselves by their own impetuous desires, rashness, 
or indiscretion \ as hedges are set, uqt to stop travellers, but to keep them 
in their way. And therefore a law that is not needful, having not the true 
end of a law, is not good, A law may be conceived to be good, when it is 
for the benefit of the sovereign; though it be not necessary for the people; 
bu| it is not so. For the good of the sovereign and people cannot be sepa¬ 
rated. It is a weak sovereign that has weak subjects: and a weak people, 
whose sovereign wanteth power to rule them at bi# will. Unnecessary laws 
a$e hot good laws $ but traps for money j which where the right of sovereign 
power is acknowledged, ate superfluous ; and where it if not acknowledged, 
insufficient to defend ihe people, *♦ * 
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The perspicuity consisteth not so much in the words of the law itself, as 
in a declaration of the causes and motives for which it was made. Thai is 
it that shows the meaning of the legislator ; Umd the meaning of the legis¬ 
lator known, the law is more easify understood by few than many words. 
For all words are subject to ambiguity j and therefore multiplication of 
words in the body of the law is multiplication of ambiguity: besides it 
seems to imply, by too much diligence, that whosoever can evade the 
wotds, is without the compass of the law. And this is a cause of many 
unnecessary processes. For when I consider how short were the laws of 
ancient times, and how^hey grew' by degrees still longer, mothinks I see a 
contention between the penners and pleaders of the law ; the former seek¬ 
ing to circumscribe the latter, and the latter to evade their circumscriptions 
and that the pleaders have got the victory. It belongeth therefore to the 
office of a legislator (such as is in all commonwealths the supreme repre¬ 
sentative, be it one man or an assembly) to make the reason perspicuous 
why the law was made ; and the body of the law itself as short, but in as 
proper and significant terms, as may be. # 

It belongeth also to the office of the sovereign to make a right application 
of punishments mid rewards. And seeing the end of punishing is not 
revenge and discharge of choler; but correction either of the offender or 
of others by his example; the severest punishments aie to be inflicted 
for those crimes that are of most danger to the public; such as are 
those which proceed from malice to the government established; those 
that spring from contempt of justice; those that provoke indignation in. 
the multitude; and those, which unpunished, seem authorized, as when 
they are committed by sons, servants, or favourites of men in authority. 
For indignation carrieth men not only against the actors and authors of 
injustice; but against ah power that is likely to protect them; as in the 
case of Tarquin ; when tor the msolent act of, one of his sons, he was 
diiven out of Rome, and the monarchy itself dissolved. But crimes of 
infirmity, such as are those which proceed from great provocation, from great 
fear, great need, or from ignorance whether the fact be a great crime 
or not, there is place many times for lenity, without prejudice to the 
commonwealth; anjl lenity, when there is sudh place for it, is required by 
the law of Nature. The punishment of the leaders and teachers in a 
commotion, not the poor seduced people, when they are punished, can 
profit the commonwealth by their example. To be severe to the people, is 
to punish that ignorance which may in gjeat part be imput ed to the | 
sovereign, whose fault it was that they *Weie no better instructed. jrrw ” J ' 

In like manner it belongeth to the flffice and duty of the sovereign, to 
apply his rewards always so, as there may aiise from them benefit to the 
commonwealth; wherein consisteth their use and end; and is then doue,wht> 
they that have well served the commonwealth, are with as little expense «of 
the common treasure as is possible, so well recompensed as others thereby 
may be encouraged, both to sefve the same as faitnfiilly as tlmy can, and to 
study the arts by which they may be enabled to do it better. w To buy witb 
money, or preferment, from a popular ambitious subject, to be quiet and 
desist from making ill impressions in the minds of the people, has nothing 
of the mature of reward; (which is ordained not for disservice, but for 
service past;) nor a sign of gratitude, Jmt of fear; nor does it tend to the 
benefit, but to the damage of the public. It is a contention with ambition, 
like that of Hercules witfi the monster Hydra, which having' many heads, 
lor everjjj one that was vanquished, there grew up three. For in like 
manner, when the stubbornness of one popular man is Overcome with 
reword, there arise many more by the example, that do the same mischief 
in hope of like tjpifcfit: and as all sorts 01 manuf&ture, so also malice 
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increaseth by being vendible. And though sometimes a civil war may be 
deferred by such ways as that, yet the danger grows still the greater, and 
the public ruin more assured. It is therefore against the duty of the 
sovereign, to whom the public safety is committed, to reward those that 
aspire to greatness by disturbing the peace of their country, and not rather 
to oppose the beginnings of such men with a little danger, than after a 
longer time with greater. t 

Another business of the sovereign, is to choose good counsellors; I mean 
such, whose advice he is to take in the governnfoitt Of the commonwealth. 
For this word counsel, consilium, corrupted from jgMsidium, is of a Urge 
signification, and comprehendcth all assemblies of men that sit together, nbt 
only to deliberate what is to be done hereafter, but also to judge of facts past, 
and of law for the present. I take it here in the first sense only j and in this 
sense, there is no choice of counsel, neither in a democracy nor aristocracy; 
because the persons counselling are members of the person counselled, 
The choice of Counsellors therefore is proper to monarchy j in which, 
the sovereign that endeavoureth not to make choice of those that in 
every kind are t>he most able, dischargeth not his office as he ought to do. 
The most able counsellors are they that have least hope of benefit by 
giving evil counsel, and most knowledge of those things that conduce to the 
peace and defence of the commonwealth. It is a hard matter to know , 
who expecteth benefit from public troubles; but the signs that guide to a 
just suspicion is the soothing of the people in their unreasonable or irre¬ 
mediable grievances, by men whose estates are not sufficient to discharge 
- their accustomed expenses, and may easily be observed by any one whom 
it concerns to know it. But to know who has most knowledge of the public 
affairs, is yet harder; and they that know them, need them a great deal the 
less. For to know who knows the rules almost of any art, is a great de- 

§ ree of the knowledge of the same art; because no man can be assured {of 
le truth of another’s rules, but he that is first taught to understand them, 
But the best signs of knowledge of any art, are, much conversing in it, and 
constant good effects of it. Good counsel comes not by lot, nor by inherit¬ 
ance } and therefore there is no more reason to expect good advice from the 
rich or noble, in matter of state, than in delineating the dimensions of a 
fortress; unless we shall think there needs no methdd iff the study of the 
politics^ as there does in the study of geometry, but only to he lookers-ou; 
which is not so. For the politics is the harder study of the two. Whereas 
in these parts of Europe, it hath been taken fora right of certain persons, to 
in the highest council of state by inheritance; it is derived from 
the conquests of the ancient Gemuuft; wherein many absolute lords joining 
together to conquer other nations,Iroul ^ not enter into the confederacy, 
without such privileges as might be mam of difference in time following, 
between their posterity and the posterity of their subjects j which privileges 
being inconsistent with the sovereign power, by the favonrof the Sovereign, 
they may seem to keeps but contending for-them as their right, they must 
needs by degrees let tnem go, and have at lost no further honour than 
hdheietn naturally to their abilities. 

And liOw able soever be the counsellors in any affair, the benefit of their 
counsel i* greater when they give every one his advice and the reasons of 
it apart, than when they do it in an assembly, by way of orations; and 
wjmn they hive premeditated, than When they speak on the sudden j both 
because they have more time to survey the consequences of action, and 
are less subject to be carried away to contradicticffi, through envy, emuW 
lion, or other passions arising from the difference of opinion. 

The best counsel in those things that concern not other nations, but only 
the ease and benefit subjects may enjoy, by laws th*; lpok only inward. 
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ts to be taken front the general informations and complaints of the people 
of each province, who are best acquainted with their own. wants, and ought 
therefore, when they demand nothing in derogation of the essential rights^ 
of sovereignty, to be diligently taken notice of. For without those' 
essential rights, as I have often before said, the commonwealth cannot at all 
subsist. 

A commander of an army in chief, if he be not popular, shall not bdi 
beloved nor feared is he oqght to be by his army, and consequently cannot 
perform that office with good success. He must therefore be industrious, 
valiant, affable, liberal,land fortunate, that he may gain an opinion both of 
sufficiency, and of loving his soldiers. This is popularity, and breeds in 
the soldiers both desire and courage to recommend themselves to his favoui, 
and protects the severity of the general in punishing, when need is, the 
mutinous or negligent Soldiers. But this love of soldiers, if caution be not 
given of the commander’s fidelity, is a dangerous thing to sovereign power; 
especially when^t is in the bands of an assembly not popular. It belongeth 
therefore to the safety of the people, both that they be good conductors and 
faithful subjects to whom the sovereign commits his armies. n 

But when the sovereign himself is popular; that is, reverenced and 
beloved of his people, thete is no danger at all from the popularity of a 
Subject. For soldiers are never so generally unjust as to side with their 
captain, though they love him, against their sovereign, when they love not 
only his person, but also his cause. And therefore those who by violence 
have at any time suppressed the power of their lawful sovereign, before they 
could settle themselves in his place, have been always put to the trouble of 
contriving their titles, to save the people from the shame of receiving them. 
To have a known right to sovereign power is so popular a quality, as he 
that has it needs no more, for his own part, to turn the hearts of his subjects 
to him, but that they see him abl n absolutely to govern his own family ; nor, 
on the part of his euemies, but a disbanding of their armies. For the 
greatest and most active part of mankind has never hitherto been well con¬ 
tented with the present. 

Concerning the offices of one sovereign to another, which are compre¬ 
hended in that law, which is commonly callcdghe “law of nations,” 1 need 
not say anything in thfs place, because the law of nations, and the law of 
Nature, is the same thing. And every sovereign hath the same right, in 
procuring the safety of his people, that any particular man can have in 
procuring the safety of his own body. And the same law that dictateth to 
men that have no civil government, what they ought to do, anda«b4tr*'t*i 
avoid in regard of one another, dictateth the same to commonwealths, that 
is, to the consciences of sovereignjprm^es and sovereign assemblies; there 
being no court of natural justidr but in tire conscience only: where not 
mam but Cod reigneth ; whose laws, sUch of them as oblige all mankind 7 
in respect of God, as He is the author of-Nature, are “natural; ” and in 
respect of the same God, as He is King ut kinjfs, are “ laws.” But of the 
kingdom of God, as King of kings, ana as King alto of a peculiar people, 

1 shall speak in the rest of this discourse* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

* Of the Kingdom of God by Nature. 

That the condition of mere natuie, that is to say, of absolute libeity, 
such as is theirs that neither are sovereigns nor subjects, is anarchy and the 
condition of war : that the precepts by which men are^guided to avoid that 
condition are the laws of Nature: that a commonwealth, without sovereign 
power, is but a word without substance, and cannot stand: that subjects 
owe to soveieigns simple obedience, in all things wherein their obedience 
is not lepugnant to the laws of God, I have sufficiently proved in that 
which I have already written. There wants only, for the entire knowledge 
of civil duty, to know what are those laws of God. For without that a 
man knows not, when he is commanded anything by the civil power, 
whether it be contrary to the law of God or not: and so, cither by too 
much civil obedience, offends the Divine Majesty; or through fear of 
offending God, transgresses the commandments of the commonwealth. To' 
avoid both these rocks, it is necessary to know what are the laws divine. 
And seeing the knowledge of all law dependeth on the knowledge of the 
sovereign power, I shall say something, in that which followcth, of the 
“ Kingdom of God.” 

“ God is king, let the earth rejoice,” saith the Psalmist (xcvii. 1). And 
again (Psalm xeix. 1): “ God is king, though the nations be angry; and 
he that sitteth on the cherubims, though the earth be moved.” Whethei 
men will or not, they must be subject always to the divine power. By 
denying the existence or providence of God, men may shake off their ease, 
but not their yoke. But to call this power of God, which extendeth itself 
not only to man, but also to beasts and plants and bodies inanimate, by 
the name of kingdom, is but a metaphorical use of the word. For he only 
is properly said to reign that governs his subjects by his word, and by 
promise of rewards to those that obey it, and by threatening them with 
punishment that obey it not. Subjects therefore in the kingdom of God 
are not bodies inanimate nor f realures irrational % because they understand 
no precepts as His; nor atheists, nor they that believe not that God has 
any care of the actions of mankind; because they acknowledge no word for 
His, nor have hope of His rewards or fear of His threatenings. They 
therefore that believe there is a God that govemeih the world, and hath 
"for rrrT te ant * propounded rewards and punishments to mankind, are 
Goo’s subjects; all the rest are to be understood as enemies. 

To rule by words, requires that such words be manifestly made known, 
for else they are no laws: for ft the nafttre of laws belongeth a Sufficient 
clear promulgation, such as may take away the excuse of igaorahee; 
which in the laws of men is but of one only kind, and that is, proclamation 
or promulgation by the voite at ftian. But «God dedareth His laws three 
ways: by the dictates <# “ natural reason,” by “ revelation,” and hythe 
“voice” of some “ man,” to whom by the operation of miracles he pro- 
cureth credit with the rest. Prom ‘hence there ariseth a triple word of 
God, u rational,” “sensible,”and “prophetic:” to which correspondeth 
a triple hearing, “right reason,” “sense supernatural,” and “faith,” 
As tor sense supernatural, which consisted in revelation or inspiration, 
the*e hast not been any universal laws so given, bectuse God speaketh 
not in that manner but to particular person!, atm to divers men divers 

From the difference between the other two kinds Of God’s word, “rational” 
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and “ prophetic,** there may be attributed to God a twofold kingdom, 
“ natural” and “prophetic:” natural, wherein He governeth as many of 
mankind as acknowledge His providence by the natural dictates of right 
reason; and prophetic, wherein having chosen out one peculiar nation, the 
Jews, for His subjects^ He governed them, and none but them, not only by 
natural reason, but by positive laws, which He gave them by the mouths of 
His holy prophets. Of the natural kingdom of God 1 intend to speak in 
this chapter. * 

The right of nature, whereby God reigneth over men, and punisheth 
those that break His laws, is to be derived not from llis creating them, as 
if He required obedience as of gratitude for His benefits, but from His 
“irresistible power.” I have formerly shown how the soveicign right 
ariseth from pact: to show how the same right may arise from nature, 
requires no more but to show in what case it is never taken away. Seeing 
all men by nature had right to all things, they had right every one to reign 
over all the rest. But because this right could not be obtained by force, 11 
concerned the safety of every one, laying by that right, to*set up men, wuh 
sovereign authority, by common consent, to rule and defend them: whereas 
if there had been any man of power irresistible, there had been no reason 
why he should not by that power have xuled and defended both himself and 
them, according to his own discretion. To those therefore whose power 
is irresistible, the dominion of all men adhereth naturally by their excellence 
of power ; and consequently it is from that power that the kingdom over 
men, and the right of afflicting men at llis pleasure, belongeth naturally to 
God Almighty; not as Creator and gracious, but as omnipotent. And 
though punishment be due for sin only, because by that word is understood 
affliction foi sin ; yet the right of afflicting is not always derived from men’s 
sin, but from God’s power. 

This question, “why evil men often piosper, and good men suffer ad¬ 
versity,” has been much disputed by the ancient, and is the same with 
this of ours, “ by what right God dispenseth the prosperities and adversities 
of this life; ” and is of that difficulty, as it hath shaken the faith not only 
of the vulgar, but of philosophers, and which is more, of the saints, concern¬ 
ing the Divine Providence. “ How good,” faith David (Psalm lxxiii 1, 2, 3) 
“is the God of Israel to those that ate upright in hcait; and yet my feet 
were almost gone, my treadings had well-nigh sjiipt: for 1 was grieved at 
the wicked, when X saw the ungodly in such prosperity.” And Job, how 
earnestly does he expostulate with God for the many afflictions he suff ered. 
notwithstanding liis righteousness? This question in the co*e oi 'j Obi!* 
decided by God Himself, not by arguments derived from Job’s sin, but His 
own power. For whereas the friends of*Job drew their arguments from 
his afflictioh fo his sin, and he defended himself by the conscience of #11% 
innocence, God Himself laketh up the matter, and having justified the 
affliction by arguments drawn from ITis*nower, such as this (Job xxxviii. 4 ), 
“ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?” and the like, 
both approved Job’s innocence, and reproved the erroneous doctrine of his 
friends. Conformable to this doctrine is the sentence of our Saviour, con¬ 
cerning the man that was bora blind, in these words : “Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his fathers: but that the works of God might be 'made 
manifest in him.” And though it be said, “that death entered into the 
world by sin” (by which is meant, that if Adam had never sinned, Ik had 
never died, that is, never buffeted any separation of his soul from his body), 
it follows not thence, that God could not justly have afflicted him, though 
he had not sinned, as well as He afflicteth other living creatures that can¬ 
not sin. . * 

JIaving spoken of the right of God’s sovereignty, a& grounded only on 

Fa 
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nature j we are to Consider next, what are the Divine laws, or dictates of 
natural reason ; winch laws concern either the natural duties of one man to 
another, or the honour naturally du* to our Divine Soversign. The first 
are the same laws of Nature, $f which I have spoken already in the four* 
teenth and fifteenth chapters of this treatise; namely, equity, justice, mercy, 
humility, and the test of the moral virtues. It remaineth therefore that we 
consider what precepts are dictated to men, by thehr natural reason onty, 
without other word of God, touching: the honour and worship of the Divine 
Majesty. n 


signs appearing in tne worus ana actions ot men are called ** worsnip; ' 
which is one part of that which the Latins understand by the wOid cuUus. 
For cultus significth pioperly and constantly that labour which a man 
bestows on anything, with a purpose to make benefit by it. Now those 
things whereof we make benefit, are either subject to us, and the profit they 
yield followeth Jhe labour wc bestow upon them, as a natural effect; or 
they are not subject to us, but answer our labour, according to their owtt 
wills. In the first sense the labour bestowed on the earth is called 
“ culture and the education of children, a “ culture ” of their minds. In 
the second sense, where men’s wills are to be wrought to our purpose, not 
by force, but by complaisance, it signifieth as much as courting, that is, a 
winning of flavour by good offices; as by praises, by acknowledging their 
power, and by wbatsover is pleasing to them from whom we look for any 
benefit. And this is properly “ worshipin which’sense Publicola is under* 
stood for a worshipper of the people ; and cultus Dei t for the worship of 
God. 

From internal honour, consisting in the opinion of power and goodness, 
arise three passions; “ love,” which hath reference to goodness ; and 
“hope,” and “fear,” that relate to power: and three parts of external 
worsnip; “praise,” “magnifying,” and “ ble i isingthe subject of praise 
being goodness; the subject of magnifying and Messing being power, and 
the efleet thereof felicity. Praise and magnifying are signified both by 
words and actions: by words, when we say a nrn is, good or great: by 
actions, when we thank him for his bounty, and obey his power. The 
opinion of the happiness of another Can only be expressed by words t 

There be some signs df honoui, both in attributes and actions, that be 
naturally so; as amongst attributes, “good,” “just,” “ liberal,” and the 
’nj£u«y swickamongst actions, “prayers,” “thanks,” and “obedience.” 
Others are so by institution, or custom of men; and in some times and 
places are honourable; in others, dishonourable; in othets, indifferent: 
such as are the gestures in salutation, ptayer, and thanksgiving,«n different 
• times and places, differently used. The former is “ naturalthe latter 
**arbitrary” worship, # c 

Apd of arbitrary worship, there be two differences; lor sometimes it is a 
“Command,” s<finetimes “voluntary” worship: commanded, when it is 
such as he requireth who is worshipped; free, when it is such as the 
worshipper thinks fit. When it is commanded» not the words, or gesture, 
but the obedience is the worship* But when free, the worship Consists in 
the opinion of the beholders: for if to them the words or actions by which 
we intend honour, Sean ridiculous, aad tending to contumely, they are 
no worship, because p© signs of honour; and no signs of Bbnour, because a 
sign is not a sign to him that giveth it, bnt to him to whom it is made, that 
is, to the *p<$taloi, 

Again, there k a “public” and a “ private f worship. Public, is the 
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worship that a commonwealth performetli, as one person. Private, is that 
Which a private person exhibiteth. Public, in respect of the whole common¬ 
wealth, is free ; out in respect of particular men, it is not so, Piivate, is 
in secret free; but in the sight of the multitude, it is never without some Re¬ 
straint, either from the laws, or from the opinion of men; which is contrary 
to the nature of liberty. 

The end of worship amongst men is power. For where a man seeth 
another worshipped, he supposeth him powerful, and is the readier to obey 
him ; which makes his power greater. But God has no ends: the worship 
we do Him proceeds from ¥>ur duty, and is directed according to our capacity, 
by those rules of honour that reason dictateth to be done by the weak to the 
more potent men, in hope of benefit, for fear of damage, or in thankfulness 
for good already received ftom them. 

That we t may know what worship of God is taught us by the light of 
Nature, I will begin with His attributes. Where, first, it is manifest, 
we ought to attribute to Him “ existence.” For no man can have the will to 
honour that which he thinks not to have any being, 

Secondly, that those philosophers who said the world, or the soul of the 
• world, was God, spake unworthily of Him ; and denied Hfe existence. For 
by God is understood the cause of the world ; and to say the world is God 
is to say there is no cause of it, that is, no God. 

Thirdly, to say the world was not created, but eternal, seeing that which 
is eternal has no cause, is to deny there is a God. 

Fourthly, that they who attributing, as they think, ease to G«p, take from 
Him the care of mankind; take from Him his honour : for it takes away 
men’s love, and fear of Him ; which is the root of honour. 

Fifthly, in those things that signify greatness and power; to say He i> 
“ finite,” is not to honour Him ; for it is not a sign of the will to honour 
God, to attribute to Him less than we can; and finite, is less than we can ; 
because to finite, it is easy to add more. 

Therefore to attribute “ figure ” to Him isf not honour; for all figure is 
finite ; 

Nor to say we conceive, and imagine, or have an “ idea ” of Him, in our 
mind : for whatsoever we conceive is finite: 

Nor to attribute to Him “ parts,” or “ totality; ” which are the attribute* 
only of things finite: * 

Nor to say He is in this or that “place ; ” for whatsoever is in place, it* 
bounded, and finite: 

Nor that He is “moved," or l: resteth; ” for both these attributes ascribe 
to Him place; 

Nor that there be more gods than one; because it implies them all 
finite : for there cannot be more than one jpfinite *. 

Nor to ascribe to Him, (unless metaphorically, meaning not the passjgn 
but the effect,) passions (hat partake of grief; as “repentance," “anger,"' 
“ mercy :" or of want; as “ appetite,$ “ hope," “ desire; ” or of any 
passive faculty; for pa&sion <3 power limited by somewhat else* 

. And therefore when we ascribe to God a “ wiUp’ it is n#t to be under¬ 
stood, as that of man, for a “ rational appetite; ” but as the power by 
which He effecteth everything. 

Likewise when we attribute to Him “ sight,” and other acts of sense j as 
alto “ knowledge," and “ understanding;” which in us is nothing else but a 
tumult of the mind, raised by external things that press the organic*! jparts 
of man's body; for there is no such thing in God ; and being things that 
depend natural causes, cannot be attributed to Him. 

Ho that will attribute to God nothing but what is warranted by natural 
totobb* ttmst either use such negative attributes as “ infinite^” “eternal," 
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“ incomprehensibleor superlatives, as “ most high,” “ most great,” and 
the like; or indefinite, as “ good,” “just,” "holy,” “creator;” and in 
such sense, as if He meant n®t to declare what He is, (for that were to 
chcumscribo Him within the limits of our fancy,) but how much we admire 
Him, and how icady mu would be to obey Him; which is a sign of humility, 
and of a will to honour Him as much as we can. For there is but one 
nantc to signify our conception of His natutc, and that is, “ I am i” and but 
one name of His relation to us, and that is, “ Giyi; ” in which is contained 
Father, King, and Lord. 

Concerning the actions of divine woiship, it is a most general precept of 
reason, that they be signs of the intention to honour God ; such as are, 
“prayers.” For not the carvers, when they made images, were 
thought to make them gods; but the people that “ prayed ” to them. 

Secondly, “thanksgiving;” which differeth from prayer in divine 
woiship, no otherwise than that prayers precede, and thanks succeed the 
benefit ; the end, both of the one and the other, being to acknowledge 
God for author of all benefits, as well past as future. 

Thirdly, “gilts,” that is to say “sacrifices” and “oblations,” if they be 
of the best, aie signs of honour : for they are thanksgivings. 

Fourthly, “ not to swear by any but God,” is naturally a sign of honour: 
for it is a confession that God only knoweth the heart; and that no man’s 
wit or strength can piotect a man against God’s vengeance on the perjured. 
. W is a part of rational worship to speak considerately of God; 

for it armies a fear of Him, and fear is a confession of His power. Hence 
followetn that the name of God is not to be used rashly, and to no purpose; 
for that is as much as m vain: and it is to no purpose, unless it be by way 
of oath, and by oidcr of the commonwealth, to make judgments certain; 
or between commonwealths, to avoid war. And that disputing of God’s 
nature is contrary to His honour : for it is supposed that in this natural 
kingdom of God, there is no other way to know anything but by natural 
mason, that is, from the principles of natural science; which are 90 far 
from teaching us anything of God’s nature, as they cannot teach us our own 
nature, nor the nature of the smallest creature living. And therefore,when 
men out of the principles of natural reason, disprte of the attributes of God, 
they but dishonour Him: for in the attributes which we give to God, we 
are not to consider the signification of philosophical truth.5 but the signifi¬ 
cation of pious intention, to do Him the greatest honour we are able. 
From the want of which consideration, have proceeded the volumes of 
w*ftWjf>utation about the nature of God, that tend not to His honour, but to 
the honour of our own wits and learning; and are nothing else but 
inconsiderate and vain abuses a6> His sacred name. 
m Sixthly, in “prayers,” “thanksgivings,” “offerings,”and “sacrifices,” it 
is a dictate of natural reason that they be every one in his kind the best, 
and most significant of honour. <\s for example, that prayers and thanks* 
giving, be made in wonjs and phrases, not sudden, nor light, nor plebeian; 
but beautiful, ind well composed. For else we do not God Us much 
honour as we can. And theicfore tl*p heathens did absurdly, to worship 
images for gods: but their doing it in verse, and with music, noth of voice 
and instruments, was reasonable. Also that the beasts they offered in 
sacrifice, and the gifts they offered, and their actions in worshipping, were 
fulltfff submission, and commemorative of benefits received, was according 
to reason, as proceeding from an intention to honour Him. 

Seventhly, reason directeth not only to worship God in secret! hut also, 
and especially. In public, and in the sight of men. For without that, that 
Which m honour is most acceptable, the procuring otheri^to honour Hap, is 
j lost. 
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Lastly, obedience to His laws, that is, in this case to the laws of -Nature, 
is the greatest worship of all. For as obedience is more acceptable to God 
than sacrifice; so also to set light by His commandments, is the greatest of 
all contumelies. And these are the laws*of that divine worship, which 
natural reason dictateth to private men. 

But seeing a commonwealth is but one person, it ought also to exhibit to 
God but one worship ; which then it doth, when it commandeth it to be ex¬ 
hibited by private men, publicly. And this is public worship j the 
property whereof is to Be “uniform:” for those actions that are done 
differently, by different men, cannot be said to be a public worship. And 
therefore, where many sorts of worship be allowed, proceeding irom the 
different religions of private men, it cannot be said there is any public 
worship, ljor that the commonwealth is of any religion at all. 

And because words, and consequently the attributes of God, have their 
signification by agreement and constitution of men, those attributes are to 
be held significative of honour, that men intend shall so be ; and whatsoever 
may be done by the wills of particular men, where there is no law but 
reason, may be done by the will of the commonwealth, by laws civil, And 
because a commonwealth hath no will, nor makes no laws, but those that 
are made by the will of him or them that have the sovereign power; it 
followed! that those attributes which the sovereign ordainetb, in the wor¬ 
ship of God, for signs of honour, ought to be taken and used for such, by 
private men in their public worship. * 

But because not all actions are signs by constitution, but some arc 
naturally signs of honour, others of contumely; these latter, which are 
those that men are ashamed to do in the sight of them they vevcicnce, 
cannot be made by human power a part of divine worship-, noi the former, 
such as are decent, modest, humble behaviour, ever be separated from it. 
But whereas there be an infinite number of actions and gestures of an 
indifferent nature; such of them as the commonwealth shall ordain to be 
publicly and universally in use, as signs of honour, and pait of God’s 
worship, are to be taken and used for such by the subjects. And that 
which is said in the Scripture, “It is better to obey God than man,” hath 
place in the kingdom of God by pact, and got by nature. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the natuial kingdom of God and His 
natural laws, I will add only to this chapter a short declaration of His 
natural punishments. There is no action of man in this life that is not the 
beginning of so long a chain of consequences, as nO human providence is 
high enough to give a man a prospect to the end. And in this chain, tJiajje , 
are linked together both pleasing and unpleasing events ; in such manner, 
as he that win do anything for his pleasure, must engage himself to gutter 
all the pains annexed to it *, and these prins are the natural punishments of 
those actions which are the beginning of more harm than good. Affd« 
hereby it comes to pass, that intemperance is naturally punished with 
diseases; rashness, with mischances , m injustice, with the violence of 
enemies: pride, with ruin J cowardice, with oppression j negligent govern¬ 
ment of princes, with rebellion j and rebellion, with slaughter. For seeing 
punishments are consequent to th<? breach of laws; natural punishments 
must be naturally consequent to the^breach of the laws of Nature; and 
therefore follow them as their natural, not arbitrary effects. 

And thus far concerning the constitution, nature, and right of sovereigns, 
and concerning Ae duty of subjects, derived from the principles of nitural 
reason, v^And now, considering how different tiffs doctrine is from the 
praCtf^pof the greatest part of the world, especially of these Western 
parta that have received their mors# learning from Borne and Athens; 
and how muCbo depth of moral philosophy is jequired, in them that 
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have the administration of the sovereign pon er, I am at the point of be¬ 
lieving this my labour as useless as the commonwealth of rlaro. For 
he also is of opinion that it is impossible for the disordeis of state* and 
change of governments by civil war, ever to be taken away, till sovereigns 
be philosophers. But when I consider again, that the science of natural 
jtistgtte is the only science necessary for sovereigns and their principal 
ministers; and that they need not be charged with the sciences mathe 
matical, as by Plato they are, farther than by gdbd laws to encourage men 
to the study of them; and that neither Plato, nor any other philosopher 
hitherto, hath put mto order, and sufficiently or probably proved all the 
theorems of moral doclnne, that men may learn thereby, both how to 
govern and how to obey; I recover some hope, that one unif or othei, 
this writing of mine may fall into the hands of a soveieign, who will coti* 
sitter it himself (for it is short, and I think clear), n ithoul the help of any 
interested, or envious interpreter ; and by the exercise of entue sovereignty, 
m protecting the public teaching of it, convert this tiuth of speculation mio 
the utility of practice. 



PART III.—OF' A CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

« 

Of the Principles of Christian Politics. 

1 Have derived the .lights of sovereign power, and the duty of subjects, 
hitherto from the pi inciples of Nature only; such as experience has fauud 
true, or consent concerning the use of words has made so, that is to say, 
from the natute of men, known to us by experience, and from definitions 
of such word-, as are essential to all political reasoning universally agreed 
on. But in that X am next to handle, which is the nature and rights of a 
“ Christian Commonwealth,” whereof there dependeth much upon supei- 
natural revelations of the will of God ; the ground of my discourse must 
be, not only the natural word of God, but also the piophettcal. 

Nevertheless we are not to lenounce our senses and experience; noi that 
which is the undoubted word of God, our naluial reason. For they are the 
talents which He hath put into our hands to negotiate, till the coming 
again of our blessed Saviour; and therefore not to be folded up in the 
napkin of am implicit faith, but employed in the purchase of justice, peace, 
and true teligion. For though these be many things in God’s word above 
reason ; that it is to «ay, which cannot by Natural reason be either demon¬ 
strated or confuted; yet there is nothing contrary to it ; but when it 
seemeth so, the fault is either in our unskilful interpretation, or erroneous 
ratiocination. 

Therefore when anything therein Written is too hard for our examinatf^ij, 
we are bidden to captivate our understanding to the words; and not to 
labour in sifting out n philosophical truth by logic of such mysteries as are 
not comprehensible, nor fall under any nffe of natural science. For it u 
with the mysteries of out religion as with wholesome pills for the si0fc,« 
which, swallowed wHnle, have the virtue to cure; but chewed, are for tbe 
most part cast up again withput effect. • • 

But by the captivity of our understanding, is rt>t meanyi submission of 
the intellectual facility to the opinion of any other man ♦, out of the will to 
Obedience, where obedience is dug. For sense, memory, understanding, 
reason, and opinion are not in our power to change; but always ami 
necessarily such as the things we see, hear, and consider suggest unto us; 
and therefore are not effects of our will, but our will of them. We them 
captivate our understanding and reason when we forbear contradiction; 
When speak, a* by lawful authority we are commanded, and when we 
dve^»ymdingly, which, in $uroi is trust and faith reposed in him that* 
speaketh, though the mind be incapable of any notion at all from the words 
spoken. o 

Wken God#pe&kt*h to man, it must be either immediately^ or bymcdj- 
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itxon of another man, to whom He had formerly spoken by himself 
immediately. How God speaktth to a man immediately, may he understood 
by those well enough, to whom He hath so spoken: but how the same 
should be understood by another, is hard, if not impossible to know. For 
f a man pretend to me, that God hath spoken to him supci naturally and 
mmediately, and I make doubt uf it, I cannot easily perceive what argu¬ 
ment he can produce to oblige me to believe it. ^t is true, that if he be my 
sovereign, he may oblige me to obedience, so as not by act or word to 
ieclare I believe him not; but not to think any otherwise than my reason 
,-jeisuades me. But if one that hath not such authority over me, should 
netend the same, tkeie is nothing that cxacteth either behpf or obe- 
iicuce. 

For to bay that God hath spoken to him in the Holy Scripture, is not to 
say God hath spoken to him immediately, but by mediation of the prophets, 
>r of the apostles, or of the church, in sUch manner as He speaks to all 
jtlier Christian nten. To say He hath spoken to him in a dream, is no 
more than to say he dreamed that God spake to him ; which is not of force 
o win belief from any man, that knows dreams are for the most part 
natural, and may proceed from former thoughts; and such dreams as that, 
rom self-conceit, and foolish airogance, and false opinion of a man’s own ' 
godliness, or other viitue, by which lie thinks he hath merited the favour 
if extraordinary revelation. To say he hath seen a vision, or lieant a voice, 
s to say that he hath dreamed between sleeping and Waking; for in such 
manner a man doth many times naturally take his dream lor a vision as not 
raving well observed his ow” slumbering. To say he speaks by supernatuial 
inspiration, is to say he finds an ardent desire to speak, or some strong 
opinion of himself, for which he can allege no natural and sufficient reason, 
do that though God Almighty can speak to a man by dreams, visions, voice, 
md inspiration; yet He obliges no man to believe He hath so done to him 
.hat pretends it; who, being a man, may err, and, which is more, may lie. 

How then can he, to whom God hath never revealed His will immediately, 
saving by the way of natural regson, know when he is to obey or not to obey 
lib word, delivered by him that says he is a prophtfL ? Of four hundred 
prophets, of whom the king of Isreal asked counsel concerning the war he 
made against Ramoth Gilead (i Kings xxii.), only Micaiah was a true one. 
The prophet that was sent to piophesy agaimt the altar set up by Jeroboam 
[jM&mgs suit.), though a tiue prophet, and that by two miracles done in his 
presence, appears to be a prophet sent from God, was yet deceived by 
another old prophet, that persuaded him os from the mouth of God, to eat 
and drink with hint. If one prophet deceive another, what certainty is 
lIFere of knowing the will of God, by other way than, that of reason ? To 
which I answer out of the Holy Scripture, that there be two marks, by 
which together, not asunde^ a true prophet as to be known. One is the 
doing of miracles j the other is the not teaching any other leliglon titan that 
which is already established. Asunder, I say, neither of these is sufficient, 
**If a prophet rise amongst you, or a efiearner of dreams, and shall protend 
the doing of a miracle, and the miracle come to pass j if be say, Let us follow 
strange Adds, which thou has not known, thou shalt not hearken to him, 
&c. But that prophet and dreamer of dreams shall be put to death, 
beqrfSse he hath spoken to you to revolt from the Lord your God* <Deut. 
xUS. i-O la winch words two things are to be otfeerved } first, that God 

S dll not nave miracles alone serve for arguments, to approve the prophet's 
ailing; but, as it is in the third verse, for an experiment of the constancy 
j our adherence to Himself* For the works of the Egyptian sorcerers, 
;b not so great as those qf Moses, yet were great niraciiis* Secondly, 
ow gx&t soever* the miracle be, yet if it tend to star up revolt against 
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the king, or him that governeth by the king’s authority, he that doth such 
miracle is not to be considered otherwise than as sent to make trial of their 
allegiance. For these words, “ revolt from the Lord your God,” are in this 
place equivalent to “ revolt from your king.” For they had made God 
their king by pact at the foot of Mount Sinai; who ruled them by Moses 
only; for he only spake with God, and from time to time declared God’s 
commandments to the people. In like manner, after our Saviour Christ 
had made His disciples acknowledge Ilim for the Messiah, (that is to say, for 
God’s anointed, whom the nation of the Jews daily expected for their king, 
but refused when He came,) He omitted not to advertise them of the danger 
of miracles. “There shall arise,” sailh he, “false Christs, and false pro¬ 
phets, ami shaft do great wonders and miracles, even to the seducing, if it 
were possible, of the very elect.” (Matt. xxiv. 24.) lly which it appears 
that false prophets may have the power of miracles ; yet are we not to take 
their doctrine for God’s word. St, Paul says farther to the Galatians 
(Gal, i. 8), that “ if himself, or an angel from heaven preach another gospel 
to them, than he had preached, let him be accursed.” # That gospel was 
that Christ was King; so that all preaching against the powei of the king 
received, in consequence to these words, is by St. Paul accursed. For his 
speech is addressed to those, who by his preaching had already received 
Jesus for the Christ, that is to say, for King of the Jews. 

And as miracles, without preaching that doctrine which God hath 
established; so preaching the true doctrine, without the doing of miracles, 
is an insufficient argument of immediate revelation. For if a man that 
teachcth not false doctrine, should pxetend to be a prophet without showing 
any miracle, he is never the more to be regarded for his pietence, as is 
evident by Deut. xviii. 21, 22: “If thott sny in thy heart, I low shall we 
know that the word (of the prophet) is not that which the Lord hath 
spoken? wh err the prophet shall have spoken in the name of the Lord, that 
which shall not come to pass, that is the word which the Lord hath not 
spoken, but the prophet has spoken it out of the pride of his own heart, 
fear him not.” But a man may here again ask, when the prophet hath 
foretold a thing, how shall we know whether it will come to pass or not ? 
For he may foretell ft as a thing to arrive after a certain long time, longer 
than the time of man’s life; or indefinitely, that it will come to pass one 
time or other t in which case this mark of a prophet is unuseful; and there¬ 
fore the miracles that oblige us to believe a prophet, ought to be confirmed 
by an immediate, or a not long deferred event. So that it is manifest, tffeat 
the teaching of the religion which God hath established, and the showing 
of a present miracle, joined together, wire the only marks whereby the 
Scripture would have a true prophet, that is to say, immediate revelati^g, 
to be acknowledged; neither of them being singly sufficieift to oblige any* 
other man to regard what he saith. • 

Seeing therefore miracles? now cease, we have.no sign left whereby to 
acknowledge the pretended revelations or inspirations of dhy private man; 
nor obligation to give ear to any doctrine, farther than it is conformable to 
the Holy Scriptures, which since the time of our Saviour, supply the place, 
and sufficiently recompense the want of all other prophecy ; and from which, 
by wise and learned interpretation, and careful ratiocination, all rules and 
precepts necessity to the knowledge of our duty both to God and Jtnan, 
without enthusiasm or supernatural inspiration, may easily be deduced. 
Aiftd Vhfct Scripture is it, out of which I am to take the principles of my dis¬ 
course, concerning the rights of those that are the supreme governors qn 
earth of Christian commonwealths; end of the duty of Christian subjects 
towards their.sdvereigns. And to that end, I shall speak in the next 
chapter, of the books, writers, scope and authority of the Bible, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Of the Number, Antiquity, Scope, Authority, and Interpreters of the 
*Books of Holy Siripture. 

By the Books of Holy “ Scripture,” are understood those which ought to 
be the “canon,” that is to say, the rules of Christian life. 

And because all rules of life, which men are in conscience*bound to 
observe, are law & ; the question of the Scripture is the question of what is 
law throughout all Christendom, both natural and civil. For though it be 
not determined in Scripture what laws every Christian king shall constitute 
itl his Own dominions; yet it is determined what laws he shall not con¬ 
stitute. Seeing therefore I have already proved that sovereigns in their own 
dominions aie the sole legislators, those books only are canonical, that is, 
Jaw, in every nation, which are established for such by the soveieign 
authority. It is true, that God is the sovereign of all sovereigns; and 
therefore when He speaks to any subject, He ought to be obeyed, what¬ 
soever any earthly potentate command to the contrary. But the question 
is not of obedience to God, but of “ when ” and “ what” God hath said ; 
which to subjects that have no supernatural revelation, cannot be known, 
but by that natural reason which guideth them for the obtaining of peace 
and justice, to obey the authority of their several commonwealths, that is to 
say, of their lawful sovereigns. According to this obligation, l can ac¬ 
knowledge no other books of the Old Testament to be Holy Scripture, but 
those which have been commanded to be acknowledge! for such by 
the authority of the Church of England, What books these are, is 
sufficiently known without a catalogue of them here ; and they are the same 
that are acknowledged by St. Jerome, who holdeth the rest, namely, the 
Wisdom of Solomon, Kcclariasticus, Judith* Tobias, the first and 
the second of * Maccabees, (though he had seen the fiUt in Hebrew,) and 
the third and fourth of Esdras, for Apocrypha. Of the canonical, 
Josephus, a learned Jew, that wrote in the time of the Emperor Domitian, 
reckoneth “twenty-two,” making the number agree with the Hebrew 
-alphabet. St. Jerome does the same, though they reckon them in different 
manner. For Josephus numbers “five '* Books of Muses, “ thirteen * of 
Prophets that writ the history qf their own times, (which how it agrees 
vgtth the prophets* writings contained in the Bible we shall see hereafter,) 
*Wd “four” or “hymns”* and moral 'precepts. But St. Jerome reckons 
l' five M books of Moses, height i’ of Prophets, and * nine” of other 
Holy Writ, which he calls of &yt 6 yp<upa. “The Septuagittt, who were 
seventy learned men of tie Jews, sent for by Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to 
translate the Jewish law oaf of the Hebrew into die Greek, have left us no 
other for Holy Scripture in the Greek tongue, but the same that arc 
received in the Church of England. 

As for the Books of the New Testament, they are equally acknowledged 
for canon by all Christian churches, and by all sects of Chratians, that admit 
any Kmfyi at all for canonical. 

Who were the origtaalwriters of the several Books of Holy wfptnre* 
has not both nmdeei^i^t by any sufficient testimony of other history, 
awhich is the only .proof of matter of fact j nor can bet byjwy argument of 
natural reason*?# mam #rves only to convince the trotft notoffac^ but 
M consequence, light therefore that must guide ns in%is question, 
be that Mfl out unto us from the liooks themselves; and t$ri» 
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light* though it show us not the writer of ever/ book, yet it is not umLseiul 
to give us knowledge of the time wherein thpy were written. 

And first, for the Pentateuch, it i$*not argument enough that they were 
written by Moses, because they are called the five Books of Moses; no 
more than these titles, the Book of Joshua, the Book of Judges, the Book 
of Ruth, and the Books of the Kings, aie arguments sufficient to prove 
that they were written by Joshua,' by the Judges, by Ruth, and by the 
Kings. For in titles of books, the subject is marked as often as the writer. 
The history of Livy denotes the writer, but the hisloiy of ScanJet berg is 
denominated from the subject* We read in the last chapter of Deuteronomy 
(verse 6), concerning the sepulchre of Moses “ that no man knoweth pf 
his sepulchre to this day/' that is, to the day wherein those words were 
written. It is therefore manifest, that those words were written after his 
interment. For it were a strange interpretation to say Moses spake of his 
own sepulchre, though by prophecy, jhnt it was not found to that day 
wherein he was yet living. But" it may perhaps be alleged, that the last 
chapter only, not the whole Pentateuch, was written by^iome other man, 
but the rest not. Let us therefore consider that which we find in the Book 
of Genesis (xii, 6), “ And Abraham passed through the land to the place 
of Sichem, unto the plains of Moreh, and the Canaamte was then in the 
land/’ winch must needs l>e the words of one that wrote when the 
Canaamte was not in the land; and consequently, not of Moses, who died 
before he came into it. Likewise (Numheis xxu 14) the writer citeth 
another more ancient book, entitled. “ The Book of the Wars of theLoid,” 
wherein were registeied the acts of Moses at the Red Sea and at the btoolc 
of Amon. It is therefore sufficiently evident, that the five Books of Moses 
were wutten after his time, though how long alter it be not so manifest. 

But though Moses did not runpile those books entirely, and m the fonn 
we have them, yet he wrote all that which he Is thete said to have wutten : 
as for example, the Volume of the Law, which is contained, as it seemeth, 
in the xith of Deuteronomy, and the following chaplets to the xxviith, 
which was also commanded to he written on stones, in their entry into 
the land of Canaqn. And this also did M^-ses himself unite (Dent, xxxi. 
9, lo), and deliverer? to the pnests and elders of Israel, to be lead every 
seventh year to all Israel, at their assembling in the Feast ot Tabernacles. 
And this is that law-which God commanded, that their kings, when they 
should have established that form of government, should take a copy of 
from the priests and Levites: and which Moses commanded the pr*os 
and.Levites to lay in the side of the ark (Deut, xxxi. 26); and the same 
which having been lost, was long time after found again by Uilkiah, and 
sent to king Josias (2 Kings xxii. 8), who causing it to be read to the 
people (2 Kings xxiii. t, 2, 3), renewed the covenant between God ana* 
them. « < 

That the Book of Joshua %as also written long after the time of Joshua, 

( may be gathered out of many places of the book Ttself. Jf$hua had set up 
twelve stones in the midst of Jordan, for a monument to their passage; of 
which the writer saith thus: “ They are there unto this day” (Josh. iv. 9); 
for “ unto this day 15 is a phrase that signifieth a time past, beyond the 
memory of man. In like manner, upon the saying of the Lord that He 
had tolled off ft®m the people the reproach of Egypt, the writer saith, 
“The place is called Gilgal unto this day” (Josh. v. 9); which ter have 
the time of Jostraa had been improper, So also the name of the 
Vlffie/ of Achor, from the trouble that Achan raised in the damp, the Writer 
ssitb, “lem&ineth unto Jjhis day ” (Josh, vli. 26) j which must needs be 
therefore long sf/ter the tune of Joshua, Arguments of this kind there be 
many other, # Josh. viii. 29; xith 13 3 xiv, <4; xv. 63. 
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The same is manifest by like arguments of the Book of Judges (chap. i. 
3 i, 26; vi. 24; x. 4; xv. 19 ;Vvii. 6), and Ruth(i. 1); but especially Judges 
(xviii. 30), where it is said that. ** Jonathan and his sons were priests to the 
tube of Dan, until the day of tne captivity of the land.” 

That the Books of Samuel were also written after his own time there are 
the like arguments (1 Sam, v. 5 ; viL 13,15; xxvii. 6, and xxx. 25), Where, 
after David had adjudged equal part of the spoils to them that guarded 
the ammunition with them that fought, the writer saith, “ He made it a 
statute and an ordinance to Israel to this day.” Again, when David, dis¬ 
pleased that the Loid had slain Uzrah, for putting out his hand to sustain 
the ark, called the place Percz-Uzzah, the writer saith (2 Sam. vi. 8), it is 
called so “to this day the time therefore of the writing of that book 
must be long after the time of the fact j that is, long after the time of 
David, 

As for the two books of the Kings, and the two books of the 
Chronicles, besides the places whiph mention such monuments, as the 
Writer saith, remained till his own days ; such as arc I Kings ix. 13 ; ix, 21; 
x. 12; xiL 19; 2 Kings ii. 22; viii. 22; x, 27; xiv. 7; xvi. 6; xvii. S3; xvii. 
34; xvii. 41; and 1 Chi on. iv. 41; v. 26 ; it is argument sufficient they were 
written after the captivity in Babylon, that the history of them is continued 
till that time. For the facts registered are always more ancient than the 
register ; aitd much more ancient than such books as make mention of and 
quote the register; as these books do in divers places, referring the reader 
to the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, to the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel, to the Books of the prophet Samuel, of the prophet Nathan, of the 
prophet Ahijah; to the Vision of Jehdo, to thje books of the prophet 
Serveiah, ana of the prophet Addo. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah were wiitten certainly after their 
return from captivity; because their return, the rc-edification of the 
, walls and houses o£ Jerusalem, the renovation of the covenant, and ofdina* 

‘ lion of their policy, are therein contained, 

1 The history of Queen Esther is of the time of the captivity ; and 
therefore the writer must have been of the same time, or after it. 

The book of Job hath n« mark in it of the time wherein it was 
written; and though it appear sufficiently (Ezekiel xiv. 14, and James v. 
11) that he was no feigned ]>erson ; yet the book itself seemeth not to be 
a history, but a treatise concerning a question in ancient time much 
disputed, “why wicked men have often prospered in this world, and good 
me*, have been afflicted; ” and this is the more probable, because from the 
beginning to the third verse of the third chapter, where the complaint 
of Job beginneth, the Hebrew i% as St, Jerome testifieth, in prekse; and 
fffip thence to the sixth varse of the last chapter, in hexameter verses * attd 
^ ^ reit ' t * nt c ' ia P ter again in prose. So that the dispute is all in verse j 
and the prose is added but ps a preface in the beginning, and an epilogue 
in the end. But verse is no usual style of sttclT, as either are themselves in 
great pain, as Jofc; or of such as come to comfort them, as his friends j bttt 
in philosophy, especially moral philosophy, in ancient time frequent. 

The Psalms were written the most part by David, for the use of the 
quire. To these are added some songs of Moses, and other holy men; 
and some of them after the return from the captivity, as the 137th and the 
126th. whereby it is manifest that the Psalter was compiled, and put into 
the folia it now hath, after the return of the Jews frojn Babylon, 

The Proverbs, being a collection of wise and godly sayings, partly of 
Solomon, partly of Agur, the son of Takeh, and partly of the mother of 
king Lemuel j cannot probably be thought tqJhiave been collected by 
Solomon, rather than b^Agur or the mother of Elrauel j Ihc^that, though 
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the sentences be theirs, yet the collection or compiling them into this 
one book was the work of some other godly man that lived after them 
all. 

The books of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles have nothing that was not 
Solomon’s except it be the titles or inscriptions. For The Words of the 
Preacher, the son of David, king in Jerusalem: and The Song of 
Songs, which is Solomiftr’s, seem to have been made for distinction’s 
sake, then, when the books of Scriptute were gathered into one body of the 
law; to the end, that not the doctrine only, but the authors also might be 
extant. 

Of the prophets, the most ancient are Zcpkaniali, Jonah, Amos, llo^ea, 
Isaiah, and Michah, who lived in the time of Amaziah, and A7arij.l1, other¬ 
wise Ozias, kings of Judah. But the book of Jonah is not piopeily a 
register of his prophecy ; for that is contained in these few woids, “ Forty 
days and Nineveh shall be destroyed; ” but a history or narration of his 
frowardness and disputing God's commandments; so tljat there is small 
probability he should be the author, seeing he is the subject of it. But the 
book of Amos is his prophecy. 

'Jeremiah, Obadiah, Nahum, and Habakkuk prophesied in the time of 
Josiah. 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Ilaggai, and Zcchariah, in the captivity. 

When Joel and Malachi prophesied, is not evident by their writings. But 
considering the inscriptions, or titles of their books, it is manifest enough 
that the whole Scripture of the Old Testament was set forth in the form wc 
have it after the return of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon, and 
before the lime of Ptolemseus Philadelphus, that caused it to be translated 
into Greek by seventy men, which were sent him out of Judea for that pur¬ 
pose. And if the books of Apocrypha, which are lecommended to us by 
the church, though not for canonical, yet for profitable books for our instruc¬ 
tion, may in tills point be cudited, the Scripture was set forth in the form 
we have it in, by Esdras : as may appear by that which he himself saith, in 
the second book (chapter xiv. verse 2r, 22, &c,), where speaking to God, 

* he saith thus; “Tlfy law is burnt; therefore no man knoweth the things 
-which thou hast done, or the works that are to begin. But if I have found 
jgrace before thee, send down the holy spirit jnto me, and 1 shall write all 
Slat hath been done in the world, since the beginning, which were written 
in thy law, that men may find thy path, and that they which will live in 
the latter day, may live.” And verse 45 : “ And it came to pa$ when the 
forty days were fulfilled, that the highest spake, saying. The first that thou 
hast written,’ publish openly, that the -worthy and unwottliy may read it; 
bnt keep the seventy last, that thou mayest deliver them only to such 
wise among the people.” And thus much concerning the time of the writ¬ 
ing of the books of the OkhTestament. • 

The writers of the New Testament lived aH in less than an age after 
Christ’s ascension, and had all of than seen onr Saviour, or been Ills dis¬ 
ciples, except St, Paul and St, f,ukc; and consequently whatsoever was 
written by thorn is as ancient as the time of the apostles. But the time wheran 
the books of the New Testament were received and acknowledged by the 
church to be of their writing, is not altogether so ancient. For, as the 
books of the Old Testament are derived to us, from no other time than that 
of Esdras, who by the direction of God’s spirit retrieved them, when they 
were lost; those of the New Testament, of which the copies were not 
upmy, nor could easily be all in any one private man’s hand, cannot be 
derived from $ higher tftne than that wherein the governors of the church 
collected, approved, and recommended them to #$, as the writings of those 
apostles and disciples, under whose names they go, The first enumeration 
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of all the books, both of the Old and New Testament, is in the canons of 
the apostles supposed to be collected by Clement, the first (after St, Peter) 
bishop of Rome. But becdise that is but supposed, and by many 
questioned, the Council of Laodicea is the first we know that recommended 
the Bible to the then Christian churches, for the writings of the prophets 
and apostles: and this Council was held in the, 364th year after Christ, 
At which time, though ambition had so far prevailed on the great doctors 
of the church as no more to esteem emperors, fiiaugh Christian, for the 
shepherds of the people, but for sheep; aiid emperors not Christian* for 
wolves ; and endeavoured to pass their doctrine, not for Counsel and infor¬ 
mation as preachers, but for laws as absolute governors ; and thought such 
fiauds as tended to make the people the moie obedient tq, Christian 
doctrine, to be pious; jet I am persuaded they did ndt therefore falsify the 
Sqripmies, though the copies of the books of the New Testament weie in 
the hands only of the ecclesiastics, because if they had had an intention so 
to do, they would surely have made them more favourable to their power 
over Christian princes and civil sovereignty than they are. I see not there¬ 
fore any reason to doubt but that the Old and New Testament, as we have 
them now, are the true registers of those things which were done and said 
by the prophets and apostles. And so perhaps are some of those books 
which are called Apocrypha, and left out of the canon, not for inconformity 
of doctrine with the res), but only because they are not found in the 
Hebrew. For after the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Gicat, there 
were few learned Jews that were not perfect in the Creek tongue. For the 
seventy interpreters that converted the Bible into Greek, were all of them 
Hebrews j and we have extant the works of Philo and Josephus, both Jews, 
written hy them eloquently hi Greek. But it is not the writer, but the 
authonty of the church that maketh the book canonical. And although 
these books were written by divers men, yet it is manifest the writers were 
all endued with one and the same spirit, in that they conspire to one and 
the same end, which is setting forth of the rights of the kingdom of God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. For the book of Genesis sderiveth 
the genealogy of God’s people, from the creation of the world to the going 
into Egypt; the other four boolts of Moses contain the election of God for* 
their Kin", and the laws which He prescribed for their government \ the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, to the time of Saul,* 
describe the acts of God’s people, till the time they cast off God's 
voke and called for a king, after the manner of their neighbour nations, 
ThiTrest of the history of the Old Testament derives the succession of the 
line of David to the captivity, out of which line was to spring the restorer 
of’the kingdom of God, even d*r blessed .Saviour God the Son, whose 
owning was foretold in the books of the prophets, after whom the 
Evangelists write His life and action’s, and Hi® claim to the kingdom, whilst 
He lived on earth : and lastly, th# Acts and. Epistles of the "Apostles, 
declare the coming of Gtd, the Holy vihost, and the authority He left 
with them and thfh successor for the direction of the Jews, arid lor the 
invitation of the Gentiles. In sum, the histories and the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, and the gospels and epistles of the New Testament, have 
bail one and the same scope to convert men to the obedierme of God 5 1 , 
ht Moses and the priests; n. in the man Christ; and tii. in the Apostles 
had thf successors to apostolical power. For these three nt seveial times, 
did represent *tfoe person of God j Moses and his successors, the High 
Priests, and Kings of Judah, in the Old Testament: Christ himself* 
In the time He lived on earth f and the Apostles, and their successors, ftoftt 
rite day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost descended m them, to this 
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It is a question much disputed between the divers sect* of Christian 
religion, “ from whence the Scriptures derive their authority which ques¬ 
tion is also propounded sometimes in other linns, as, “how we knpw them 
to be the word of God, or why we believe them to be so;’' and the 
difficulty of resolving it, ariseth chiefly from the improperness of the words 
whetein the question itself is couched. For it is believed on ail hands, that 
the first and original “author" of them is God ; and consequently the ques¬ 
tion disputed, is not that. • Again, it is manifest, that none can know' they 
are Goa's word (though all true Christians believe it), but those to whom 
God himself hath revealed it supematurally ; and therefore the question is 
not rightly moved, of our “knowledge" of it. Lastly, when the question 
is propounded of our * ‘belief;" because some are moved to believe for 
one, and others for other reasons; there can be rendered no one genet al 
answer for them all. The question truly stated is," by what authority they 
are made law." 

As far as they differ not from the laws of Nature there is no doubt but 
they are the law of God, and carry their authority with th$m, legible to all 
men that have the use of natural reason s but this is no other authority, than 
that of all other moral doctrine consonant to reason ; the dictates whereof 
are ljjws, not “made," but “eternal." 

If they be made law by God himself, they are of the nature of written 
law, which are laws to them only to whom God hath so sufficiently pub¬ 
lished them, as no man can excuse himself, by saying he knew not they 
were His. 

He therefore to whom God hath not supematurally revealed that they 
are His, nor that those that published them were sent by Him, is not 
obliged to obey them, by any authority, but his, whose commands have 
already the force of laws; that is to say, by any other authority than that 
of the commonwealth, residing in the sovereign, who only has the legislative 
power. Again, if it be not the legislative authority of the commonwealth/ 
that givctli them the force of laws, it must be some other authority derived 
from God, either private or public: if private, it obliges only him to 
whom in particular God hath been pleased to reveal it. For if every man 
should be obliged touake for God's law whit particular men, on pretence 
of private inspiration or revelation, should obtrude upon him, in such a 
number of then, that out of pride and ignorance, take their own dt earns, 
and extravagant fancies, and madness, for testimonies of God’s spirit; or 
out of ambition, pretend to such divine testimonies, falsely, and contrary to 
their own consciences, it were impossiMe that any divine law should be 
acknowledged. If public, it is the authority of the “commonwealth," or 
of the “church." But the church, if it be Tine person, is the same thing 
with a commonwealth of Christians j called a “ commonwealth," because'#** 
consisted of men united in one person^ their sovereign; and a “church," 
because it eonsisteth in Christian nmc, United rin one Christian sovereign: 
But if the cliurch be not one persanppen it hath »o authority at all: it can 
neither command, nor do any action at all; nor is capable*of having any 
power, or right to anything; nor has any will, reason nor voice; for all 
these qualities are personal. Now if the whole number of Christians be 
pot contained in one commonwealth, they are not one person; nor is there 
an universal church that hath any authority over them ; and therefore the 
Scriptures am nor made laws, by the universal church; or if it be one*rom- 
monwealth, then all Christian tnonarchs and states arc private persons, and 
subject to be judged, deposed, and punished by an universal sovereign of 
all .Christendom. So that the question of the authority of the Scriptures, 
is mrnced to thi$$ “ whether Christian kings, and the sovereign assemblies 
In Christian commonwealths, be absolute in thrih own territories, im* 
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mediately under God ; or subjecl to one vicar of Christ, constituted of the 
universal church } to be judged^ condemned, deposed, and put to death, as 
he shall think expedient, or necessary for the common good. 

Which question cannot be resolved without a more particular considera¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of God; from whence also we are to judge of the 
authority of interpreting the Scripture. For whosoever hath a lawful 
jlower over any writing, to make it law, hath the power also to approve* 
or disapprove, the interpretation of the same. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Of the Signifuation of Spirit, Angel, and Inspiration in the 
Rooks of Holy Scripture. 

r 

S&KiNCi the foundation of all true ratiocination is the constant signification 
of woids; which in the doctrine following, dependeth not, as in natural 
science, on the will of the writer, nor, as in common conversation, on 
vulgar use, but on the sense they cairy in the Scriptuie; it is necessary, 
before I proceed any further, to determine, out of the Bible, the meaning 
ot such words, as by their ambiguity may render what I am to infer upon 
them, obscure or disputable. I will begin with the words “ body ” and 
“spirit,” which in the language of the schools are termed, “substances,” 
“ corporeal,” and “ incorporeal.” 1 

The word “body,” in the most gencrabaccept at ion, signifieth that which 
filleth or occupieth some certain room, or imagined place ; and dependeth 
not on the imagination, but is a real part of that we call the “universe.” 
For the “universe” being the aggregate of all bodies, there is no real part 
thereof that is not also “ body; ” nor any tiling properly a “ body,” that is not 
also part of that aggregate of all “ bodies,” the “universe.” 1'he same also, 
because bodies are subject to change, that is to say, to variety of apparenee 
to the sense of living creatuVos, is called “ substance,” that is to say, 
“ subject ” to various accidents: as sometimes to be moved; sometimes to 
stand still; and to seem to our senses sometimes hoi, sometimes cold, 
sometimes of one colour, smell, taste, or sound, sometimes of another, 
And this diversity of seeming, produced by the diversity of the operation of 
bodies on the organs of our sense, we attribute to alterations of the bodies 
that operate, and call them “accidents” of those bodies. And according 
to this acceptation of the woAi, “substance” and “body” signify the 
thing; and therefore “ substance incorporeal" are words* which when 
they aie joined together, destroy one another, as if a man should say an 
“ incov{>oreai body.” * 4 * # * 

But in the sense of eoftmon pcopl<vriot all the universe is called body, 
but only such parts thereof as theV can discern by the sense of feeling, to 
resist their force, or by the sense of their eyes, to hinder them from a farther 
prospect. Therefore in tile common language of men, “air” and “aerial 
substances,” use not to be taken for “bodies,” but (as often as men axe 
sensible of their effects) are called “wind,” or “breath,” or (because the 
sami are called id the Latin spiritus) “spiritsas wnen they call that 
aerial substance, which in theboftyJof any living creature gives it life and 
motion, “ vital” and “animal spirits,” But for those idols of the brain, 
which represent bodies to Us where they are not, as in a looking-glass, in a 
dream, or to a distempered brain waking, they are, a$ the apostle saith 
.generally of all idcds, Tiothing; nothing at all, I say, there where they 
jpdem to be ? and in the brain itself, nothing but tumult, proceeding either 
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from the action of the objects, or from the disorderly agitation of the organs 
of our sense. And men that are otherwise employed than to search into 
their causes, know not of themselves what to call them ; and may' therefore 
easily be persuaded, by those whose knowledge they much reverence, some 
to call them “ bodies/' and think them made of air compacted by a power 
supernatural, because the sight judges them corporeal; and some to call 
them “ spirits,” because the sense of touch discemeth nothing in the place 
where they appear, to resist their fingers : so that the proper signification of 
“ spirit ” in common speedR, is either a subtle, fluid, and invisible body, or 
a ghost, or other idol or phantasm of the imagination. But for metaphori¬ 
cal significations, there be many : for sometimes it is taken for disposition 
or inclination of the mind; as when for the disposition to control the 
sayings of other men, we say “a spirit of contradiction;” for a disposi¬ 
tion to uncleanness, “an unclean spirit;” for perverseness, “a froward 
spirit;” for sullenness, “a dumb spirit;” and for inclination to godliness 
and God's service, “ the Spirit of Godsometimes for any eminent ability 
or extraordinsry passion, or disease of the mind, as when “great wisdom” 
is called “ the spirit of wisdomand “ madmen ” are said 4 o be “possessed 
with a spirit.” 

Other significations of “ spirit ” I find nowhere any ; and where none of 
these can satisfy the sense of that word in Scripture, the place falleth not 
under human understanding; and our faith therein consxstctli not in our 
opinion, but in our submission ; as in all places where God is said to be a 
“Spirit,” or whereby the “Spirit of God ” is meant God himself. For 
the nature of God is incomprehensible; that is to say, we understand 
nothing of “what He is,” but only “that He is;” andtherefoic the 
attribures we give Him are not to tell one another “what He is,” nor to 
signify our opinion of Ilis nature, but our desire to honour Him with such 
names as we conceive most honourable amongst ourselves. 

Gen. i. 2: “ The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
Here if by the “ Spirit of God ” be meant God himself, then is “ motion ” 
attributed to God, and consequently “ place/ 5 which are intelligible only of 
bodies, and not of substances incorporeal; and so the place is above our 
understanding, that can conceive nothing gioved that changes not place, 
or that has not dimension; and whatsoever has dimension is body. But 


the meaning of those words is best understood by the like place (Gen. 
viii. I), where when the earth was covered with waters, as in the beginning, 
God intending to abate them, and again to discover the dry land, useth the 
like words, “ I will bring my Spirit upon the earth, and the waters 1 shall be 
diminished,” in which place, by “ Spirit ” is understood a wind, that is an 
air or “ spirit moved,” which might be cajjed, as in the former place, the 
“ Spirit of God,” because it was God’s work. 

Gen. xli. 38: Pharaoh callefh the Wisdom of Joseph, the “ Spirit of Godlr* 
For Joseph having advised him to look out a wise and discreet man, and to 
set Mm over the land of Egypt, ho sai tn thuf, “ Can we find such a man 
as this is, in whom is the Spirit of God ? ” And*Exod. x^viii. 31 “ Thott 
sbait speak,” saith God, “to all the wise-hearted, whom X have filled with the 
spirit of wisdom, to make Aaron*garments, to consecrate him;” where 
extraordinary understanding, though but in making garments, as being the 
“gift ” of God, is called the “SpiriLof God.” 'Hie same is found again, 
Exod. xxaci. 3, 44 5, 6 ; and xxxv. It. And Isaiah xi, 2, 3, where the 
prophet, speaking of the Messiah, saith, “ The Spirit of the Lord shall%bide 
upon him, the spirit of‘wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
fortitude, and the spirit of the fear of the Lord.” Where manifestly is 
meant# ant so many ghosts, but so many eminent graces that God would 
give him, A 
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In tlic book of Judges, an extraordinary real and courage in the defence 
of God’s people, is called the “ Spirit ” of God; as when it exceed Othniel, 
<Jideon, jephthp, and Samscuvto deliver them from servitude; Judges ili. 
10 ; vi. 24 ; xi. 29 ; xiii. 25 5 xiv. 6, 19. And of Saul, upon the news of the 
insolence of the Ammonites towards the men of Jabesh Gilead, it is said 
(1 Sam. xL 6) that “ the Spirit of God came upon Saul, aud his anger,” 
(ou as it is in thel^atin, “ his fury”) “was kindled greatly.” Where itisnot 
probable was meant a ghost, but an extraordinary “ seal ” to punish the 
ciuelty of the Ammonites. In like manner by the ‘ 4 Spirit ” of God, 
that came upon Saul, when he was amongst the prophets that praised 
God in songs and music (1 Sam. xix. 23), is to be understood, not a 
ghost, but an unexpected and sudden ‘'zeal” to join with them in their 
devotion. t , 

The false prophet Zedekiah saith to Mtcaiah (l Kings xxii, 24), “ which 
way went the Spirit of the Lord from me to speak to thee? ” Which can¬ 
not be understood of a ghost; for Micaiah declared before the kings 
of Israel and Ju£ah the event of the battle, as from a ‘ ‘ vision,” and not as 
from a “ spirit ” speaking in him. 

In the same manner it appeoreth in the books of the Prophets, that 
though they spake by the “ spirit ” of God, that is to say, by a special 
grace of prediction ; yet their knowledge of the future was not by a ghost 
within them, but by some supernaturnaT “ dream ” or “ vision,” 

Gen. ii. 7, it is said, “ God made man of the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils [spiraadnm vita) the breath of life, and man was 
made a living soul.” Theie the “bieath of life ” inspired by God signifies 
no more, but that God gave him life; and (Job xxvii. 3), “ as long as the 
Spirit of God is in my nostrils,” is no more than to say, “ as long as I live.” 
So in Ezelc. i. 20, “the spirit of life was in the wheels,” is equivalent to, 
“ the wheels were alive.” And (Ezek. ii. 2), “the Spirit entered into me, 
and set me on my feet,” that is, “ I recovered my vital strength; ” not that 
any ghost or incorporeal substance entered into, and possessed his body. 

In the xith chap, of Numbers, v. 17, “I will take,”saith God, “ of the 
Spirit, which is upon thee, and will put it upon them, and they shall bear 
the burthen of the people with thee ; ” that is, upon the severity elders ; 
whereupon two of the seventy are said to prophesy in the camp ; of whom 
some qomplained, and Joshua desired Moses to forbid them; which Moses 
would hot do. Whereby it appears, that Joshua knew not that they had re¬ 
ceived authority so to do, and prophesied according to the mind Of Moses, 
that is to say, by a “ spirit,” or " authority ” subordinate to his own. 

In the like sense we read (Dqut. xxxiV. 9), that “Joshua was full of the 

« irit of wisdom, because Moseshad laid his hands upon him ; u that is, be* 
use he was “ordained ” by Moses to prosecute the work he had himself 
begun, namely, the bringing of Gpd’s people into the promised land, but 
prevented by death, could not finish. 

In the like sefse it is smd (Rom. viii. 9), “ If any man have riot the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His;” not meaning thereby the “ghost” of 
Christ, but'tt * submission” to His doctrine. As a]so(t John iv. 2), 
“ Hereby you shall know the Spirit of God; every spirit that confesseth that 
, Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is OfigGod ; ” by which is meant the spirit 
of unfeigned Christianity, or “ submission,” to that main article of Christian 
faith! that Jesus is the Christ; which cannot be interpreted of a ghost 
Likewise these words (Luke iv. 1), “ And Jesus full of the HoTy Ghost,* 
(that isi as it is expressed, Matt. iv. 1, and Mark i. 12, ** of the Holy 
Spirit,”) may be understood for “ seal ” to do the work for which He was 
sent by God thd Fatht*? but to interpret it of a ghost, ra to say that God 
tprself, for so our Saviour was, was filled with God ; Wh|jn ** very Im* 
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proper and insignificant. How we came to translate “ spirits ” by the word 
“ ghosts, ” which signifieth nothing, neithertn heaven nor earth, but the 
imaginary inhabitants of man’s brain, X examiue not: but this I say, the 
Word “ spirit ” in the text signifieth no such thing, bui either properly 
a real “substance,” or metaphorically, some extraordinary “ability’’ 
or “ affection ” of the mmd, or of the body. 

The disciples of Christ, feeing Him walking upon the sea (Matt, xiv, 26, 
and Mark vi. 49), supposed Him to be a “spirit,” meaning thereby an 
aerial “ body,” and not a phantasm; for it is said they all saw Him ; which 
cannot bemnderstood of the delusions of the brain, (which are not common 
to many alpnce, as visible bodies are; but singular, because of the differ¬ 
ences of fances), but^of bodies only. In like manner, where He was taken 
fora “spirit,” by the same apostles (Luke xxiv. 37): so also (Acts xii, 15), 
when St. Peter was delivered out of prison, it would not be believed; but when 
the maid said he was at the door, they said it was his “ angelby which 
must be meant a corporeal substance, or we must say, the*disciples them¬ 
selves did follow the common opinion of both Jews and Gentiles, that some 
such apparitions were not imaginary, but real, and such as needed not the 
fancy of man for their existence. These the Jews called “spirits,” and 
“angels,” good or bad; as the Creeks call the same by the name of 
“demons.” And some such apparitions may be real and substantial; that 
is to say, subtle bodies, which God can form by the same power by which 
IJe formed all things, and make use of, as of ministers and messengers, that is 
to say, angels, to declare His will, and execute the same when He pleaseth, 
in extraordinary and supernatural manner. But when lie hath so formed 
them, they are substances endued with dimensions, and take up 100m, and 
can be moved from place to place, which is peculiar to bodies ; and there¬ 
fore are not ghosts “ incorporeal,” that is to say, ghosts that aie in “no 

E lace that is to say, that are “nowherethat is to say, that seeming 10 

e“ somewhat,” are “nothing.” But if corporeal be taken in the most 
vulgar manner, for such substances as are perceptible by our external 
senses; then is substance incorporeal, a thing not imaginary, but real; 
namely, a thin substance invisible, but that iiath till same dimensions that 
are in grosser bodies. * 

By the name Of “angel,” is signified generally, a “messenger;” and 
laost often a “ messenger of Godand by a messenger of God is signified, 
anything that makes known His extraordinary presence; that is to say, the 
extraordinary manifestion of Xlis power, especially by a dream or vision. 

Concemingthe creation of “ angels,” there is nothing delivered in the 
Scriptures. That they are spirits, is ofterr repeated: but by the name of 

t int, is signified both in Scripture and vulgarly, both amongst Jews ai«fe 
jntiles, sometimes thin bodies : as the air, the wind, the spirits vital and 
animal of hiring creatures; and sometimes therimages that rise in the fancy 
in dreams and visions; which are not real substances, nor last any longer 
than the dream or vision they appear in; which apparitions, though no 
real substances, but accidents of tile brain; yet jwhen God raiseth them 
snpernaturally, to signify His will, they are not improperly termed God’s 
messengers, that is to say, His “angels.” 

Aad m the Gentiles did vulgarly, conceive the imagery of the brain, for 
things really subsistent without them, and not dependent on the fancy* and 


0 »t of them framed tleir opinions of “ demons,” good and evil; Which 
because they seemed to subsist really, they called “substances;” and, 

'hfiMlM Smo nnlilr) hnt tlutM nritti (hair katorle *' inpnmnfAal ■*** art 



the sect of me Sadducees, that those apparitions which it pleased God 
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sometimes to produce in the fancy of men, for His own service, and there¬ 
fore called them His “angels,” were substances, not dependent on the 
fancy, biit permanent creatures of God; whereof those which they thought 
were good to them, they esteemed the “ angels of God,” and those they 
thought would hurt them, they called “evil angels,” or evil spirits. Such 
as was the spirit of Python, and the spirits of madmen, of lunatics, and 
epileptics, for they esteemed such as were troubled with such diseases, 
“demoniacs.” • 

But if we consider the places of the Old Testament where angels are 
mentioned, we shall find that in most of them, there can nothing else be 
understood by the word “angel,” but some image raised, supematurally, 
in the fancy to signify the presence of God in'the execution of gome super¬ 
natural work j and therefore in the rest, where their nature is not ex¬ 
pressed, it may be understood in the same manner. 

For we read (Gen. xvi.) that the same apparition is called, not only an 
“ angel,” but “ God,” where that which (verse 7) is called the “ angel *’ of 
the Lord, in the tenth verse, saith to Agar, “ I will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly; ” tliat is, speaketh in the person of God. Neither was this 
apparition a fancy figuied, but a voice. By which it is manifest that 
“angel” signifieth there nothing but “God” himself, that caused Agar 
supematurally to apprehend a voice from heaven; or rather, nothing else 
but a voice supernatural, testifying God’s special presence there. Why 
therefore may not the angels that appeared to Lot, and arc called (Gen. 
xix, 12) “ men; ” and to whom, though they were two, Lot speaketh 
(verse 18) as but to one, and that one as God, (for the words are, “ Lot said 
unto them, Oh, not so, my Lord,”) be understood of images of men, super- 
naturally formed in the fancy, as well as before by angel was understood a 
fancied voice ? When the angel called to Abraham out of heaven to stay 
his hand (Gen. xxii. n) from slaying Isaac, there was no apparition, but a 
voice; which nevertheless was called properly enough a messenger or 
“angel” of God, because it declared God’s will supematurally, and saves 
the labour of supposing any permanent ghosts. The angels which Jacob 
saw on the ladder of Heaven (Gen. xxviii, 12) were a virion of Ills sleep, 
therefore only fancy Hid a aream; yet being supernatural, and signs of 
God’s special presence, those apparitions are not improperly called 
“angels.” The same is to be understood (Gen. xxxi. 11) where Jacob saith 
thus “The Angel of the Lord appeared to me in my sleep.” For an 
apparition made to a man in his sleep, is that which all men call a dream, 
whether such dream be natural or supernatural; and that which there 
Jacob called an “angel,” was God himself, for the same angel saith (verse 
13), “ I am the God of Bethel.* 

tf* Also (Exod. xiv. 19) the angel that went before the army of Israel to the 
Red Sea, and then came behind it, is (verse 24) the Lord himself; and Be 
appeared, not in the form of a bduutiful man, but in form (Exod. xiii. 21), 
by day, of a “pillar of tfoud,” and, by night, in form of a “pillar of fire 
and yet this pinar was all the apparition and “angel” promised to Moses 
(Exod* xxxiii. 2) for the army’s guide: for this cloudy pillar (Exod. xxxiii. 9) 
is said to have descended, and stood at the door of the Tabernacle, and to 
have talked with Moses. 

There you see motion and speech, which are commonly attributed to 
ang^s, attributed to a cloud, because the cloud served as a sign of God’s 
presence; and was no less an angel, than if it had had the form of a man, 
or child of never so great beauty; or wings, as usually they ore pointed, 
for the false instruction of common people, FOr it is not toe shape ; but 
their use that makes them angels. But tneir use is to bp significations of 
God’S presence hi supernatural operations; as when Moses (%od* xxxiii* 14) 
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had desired God to go along with the camp, as He had done always before 
the malting of the golden calf, God did no* answer, “I will go,” nor “I 
will send aft angel in my stead;” but thus, “My presence shall go with 
thee.” 

To mention all the places of*the Old Testament where the name of angel 
is found would be too long. Therefore to comprehend them all at once, 

I say, there is no text in thfltt part of the Old Testament, winch the Church 
of England holdeth for canonical, from which we can conclude there is or 
hath been created, any permanent thing, understood by the name of 
“ spirit” or “angel,” that bath not quantity; and thfft may not be by the 
understanding divided j, that is to say, considered by parts; so as one part 
may be in one place, and the next part in the next place to it; and in sum, 
which is not (taking body for that which is somewhat or somewhere) cor- 

} >oreal; but in every place, the sense will bear the interpretation of angel, 
or messenger ; as John Baptist is called an angel, and Christ the Angel of 
the Covenant ; and as, according to the same analogy, tlyj dove and the 
fiery tongues, in. that they were-signs of God’s special presence, might also 
be called angels. Though we find in Daniel two names of angels, Gabriel 
and Michael;,yet it is clear out of thd text itself (Dan. xii. 1) that by 
Michael is meant Christ, not as an angel, but as a prince: and that Gabriel, 
as the like apparitions made to other holy men in their sleep, was nothing 
but a supernatural phantasm, by which it seemed to Daniel, in his dream, 
that two saints being in talk, one of them said to the other, “Gabriel, let 
us make this man understand his vision 'I for God needeth not to distin¬ 
guish His celestial servants by names, which aie useful only to the short 
memories of moitals. Nor in the New Testament is there any place, out of 
which it can be proved that angels, except when they are put for such men 
as God hath made the messengers and ministers of his word or works, are 
things permanent, and withal incorporeal. That they are permanent, may be 
gathered from the words of our Saviour himsdlf (Matt. xxv. 41), where He 
saith, it shall be said to the wicked in the last day, “Go ye cuvscd into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels:” which place fs 
manifest for the permanence af evil angels (Unless we might think the name 
of devil and hia angels may be understood of the Church’s adversaries and 
their ministers); but then it is repugnant to their immateriality ; because 
everlasting fire is no punishment to impatible substances, such as are all 
things incorporeal. Angels therefore are not thence proved to be incor¬ 
poreal. In like maimer where 8t. 1 ’aul says (t Cor. vi. 3), “Know yc 
not that we shall judge the angels ? ” and (2 Pet, ii. 4), “ For if God spared 
not.the angels that sinned, but cast them d<Jwn into helland (Jude i. 6), 

“ Artd the angels that kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation 
He hatli reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the ( judgment 
of the last day:” though it prove the Permanence of angelical' natrnc, it 
confirmcth also their materiality. And (Matt. xxii. 30), “ In the resurrec¬ 
tion men do neither marry nor give in marriage, but are is the angels of 
God in heaven: ” but in the resurrection men shall be permanent and not 
incorporeal; so therefore also are the angels. 

There be divers other places out of which may be drawn the like con¬ 
clusion. To memthat understand the signification of these words, “sub¬ 
stance ” and “ incorporeal; ” as “ incorporeal ” is taken, not for subtle 
body, but for “ not body} ” they imply a contradiction: insomuch as to 
, say, an angel or spirit is in that sense an incorporeal substance, is to say in 
effect* there is no angel nor spirit at all. Considering therefore the slg- 
nifiearaonof the trord “angel” in the Old Testament, and the nature of 
dreams and visions that happen to men by the ordinary way of nature, I 
was inclined fb this opinion, that angels were nothing but supernatural 
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apparitions of the fancy, raided by the special and extraordinary operation 
of God, thereby to make His presence and commandments known to man- 
kind, and chiefly to IIu, own®people. But the many places of the New 
Testament, and our Saviour’s own words, and in such texts, wherein is ho 
suspicion of corruption of the Scripture, have extorted from my feeble 
reason an acknowledgment and belief that there be also angels substantial 
and permanent. But to believe they be in no place, that is to say, no¬ 
where, that is to say, nothing, as they, though tfidirectly, say that will have 
them mcorpoieal, cannot by Scripture be evinced. 

On the signification of the word “spirit,” dependetli that of the word 
“ inspiration; ” winch must either be taken'properly; and then it is nothing 
but the blowing into a man some thm and subtle air or wind, in such 
manner as a man filletli a bladder with his breath; or if spirits be not 
corporeal, but have their existence only in the fancy, it is nothing but the 
blowing m of a phantasm; which is improper to say, and impossible; for 
jjhantasms are not, but only seem to be, somewhat. That word therefore 
is used in the Sqripture metaphorically only: as (Gen. ii. 7) where it is said 
that*God “inspired” into man the breath of life, no more is meant than that 
God gave unto him vital motion. For we are not to think that God made 
first a living breath and then blew it into Adam after he was*made, whether 
that breath were teal or seeiping ; but only as it is (Acts xvii. 25), “ that lie 
gave him life and bieath; ” that is, made him a living creature. And 
where it is said (3 Tim. in. 16), “ All Scripture is given by inspiration from 
God,” speaking there of the Scripture of the Old Testament, it is an easy 
metaphor to signify that God inclined the spirit or mind of those writers to 
write that which should be useful, in leaching, reproving, coriecting, and 
mstiucling men in the way of righteous living, But where St. Peter 
(2 Pet. i. 21) saith, that “Prophecy came not m old time by the will of 
man, but the holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit,” by the Holy Spirit is meant the voice of God m a dream or vision 
supernatural, which is not “ inspiration.” Nor, when our Saviour breath* 
ing on IJis disciples, said, “ Receive the Holy Spint,” was that breath the 
Spirit, but a sign of the spiritual graces He gave unto them. And though 
it be said of many, and of our Saviour himself, that HtJ was full of the Holy 
Spirit; yet that fulness is not to be understood for “ infusion ” of the sub¬ 
stance of God, but for accumulation of His gifts, such as are the gift of 
sanctity of life, of tongues, and the like, whether attained supernaturaily or 
by study and industry ; for in all cases they are the gifts of God. So like¬ 
wise wheie God says (Joel ii. 28), “ I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, and your young men shall see visions;” we are not to under¬ 
hand it in the proper Sense, as if His Spirit Were like water, subject to 
effusion or infusion ; but as if Gou had promised to give them prophetical 
dreams apt! visions For the propel' use of the Word “ infused,” in speaking 
of the graces of Cod, is aw abuse of it; for those graces are virtues, not bbdtea 
to be carried hraier and thither, and to be poured into men as into barrel's. 

lit the same manner, to take 4 ‘ inspiration ” in the proper sense, dr to 
say that good “ spirits " entered into men to make them prophesy, or evil 
*' spirits ” into those that became phrenetic, lunatic, or epileptic* is not to 
take the word itt the sense of the Scripture; for the Spjrit there is taken 
for tfoc power of God, working by causes to us unknown. As also (Acts 
ii. 2) the wind, that is there said to fill the hrnrad wherein the apostles 
were assembled on tpe day of Pentecost, is not to be understood for rite 
“ Holy Spirit,” wKiiShi« the Deity itself; but for an external sign of God’s 
Special working oft ImSt hearts, to effect in them the internal graces and 
poly virtue He thought requisite for the perfbrmadce of tpe^ f aposdesMp, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

, Of the Signification in Scripture of Kingdom of God , of I!oty % Sacred, 

and Sacrament, 


THE “ Kingdom of God, "an the writings of divines, and specially in ser¬ 
mons and treatises of devotion, is taken most commonly for eternal felicity, 
after this life, in the highest heaven, which they also call the kingdom of 
glory j and sometimes Tor the earnest of that felicity, sanctification, which 
they term tlje kingdom of grace ; but never for the monarchy, that is to 
say, the sovereign power of God over any subjects ac^uiied by their own 
consent, which is the proper signification of kingdom. 

To the contrary, I find the “kingdom of God j to signify, in most 
places of Scripture, a “ kingdom properly so named,” constituted by the 
votes of the people of Israel in peculiar manner; whereu^ they chose God 
for their king by covenant made,with Him, upon God's promising them the 
possession of the land of Canaan ; and but seldom metaphorically ; and 
then it is taken for “dominion over sin; ” (and only in the New Testa¬ 
ment ;) because such a dominion as that, every subject shall have in the 
kingdom of God, and without prejudice to the sovereign,. 

From the very creation, God not only reigned over all men “ naturally ” 
by Ills might; but also had “ peculiar ” subject', whom He commanded by 
n voice, as one man speaketh to another. In winch manner lie “leignctl ” 
over Adam, and gave him commandment to abstain from the tree of cog- 
nuance of good and evil; which when he obeyed not, but tasting thereof, 
look upon him to be as God, judging between good and evil, not by his 
Creator’s commandment, but by his own sense, his punishment was a piiva- 
tion of the estate of eternal life, wherein God had at first created him; and 
afterwards God punished his posterity for their vices, all but eight persons, 
with an universal deluge; and m these eight did consist the then “ king¬ 
dom of God.” 


After this it pleased God to speak to Abtaham, and (Gen. xvii, 7, 8) to 
make a covenant with him in these words, “I will establish my covenant 
between me, and thee, and thy seed after thee in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee ; and 

I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art 
a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession.” In this 
covenant “ Abraham promiseth for himself and his posterity, to obey as 
God, the Lord that spake to him; and < 3 od on His part promiseth to 
Abraham the land ot Canaan for an everlasting possession,” And for 
memorial, and a token of this covenant, He oroaineth (Gen. xvii. n) the 

II sacrament of circumcision.”. This is it%hichds called the “old covenant ” 
or “testament;” and containeth a,contract between God and Abraham; 
by which Abraham obligeth hinjsdf, and his posterity, in atseculiar manner 
to ha subject to God’s positive lay; for to the law moral he was obliged 
before, as by an oath of allegiance. And though the name of “ King ,r he 
not yet given to God, nor of “ kingdom” to Abraham and his seeds yet 
the thing is the .same; namely, an institution bv pact, of God*s peculiar 
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afterwards in the ** new covenant ” by baptism, 
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This covenant at the foot of Mount Sinai, was renewed by Moses (Exod. 
xix. s), where the Lord commandeth Moses to speak to the people in this 
manner : “ If you will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then 
ye shall be a peculiar people fjo me, for all the earth is mine ; and ye shall 
be unto me a sacerdotal kingdom, and an holy nation.” For a “ peculiar 
people,” the vulgar Latin hath peculiunt dc cunctis popults: the English 
translation, made in the beginning of the ieign of lung James, hath a 
“ peculiar treasure unto me above all nations jr and the Geneva French, 
“the most precious jewel of all nations.” Huttthe truest translation is the 
first, because it is confirmed by $1. Paul himself (Tit. ri. i^), where he saith, 
alluding to that place, that our blessed Saviour " gave himself for us, that 
He might purify us to himself a peculiar,” that is, an extraordinary, 
“people:” for the word is in the Greek repio&trtos, widely is opposed 
commonly to the word ivtofoiof ; and as this signifieth “ ordinary,” 
“ quotidian,” or, as in the Lord’s Prayer, “ of daily use so the other sig- 
nineth that which is “overplus,” and “stored up,” and “enjoyed in a 
special mannerwhich the Latins call peculium : audthis meaning of the 
place is confirmed by the reason God rendered! of it, which followeth imme¬ 
diately, in that He addeth, “ For all the earth is mine,” as if He should say, 
“ All the nations of the world are mine ; but it is not so that you are mine, 
but in a special manner; for they are all mine, by reason of my payer; 
but you shall be mine, by your own consent and covenant; ” which is an 
addition to His ordinary title, to all nations. 

The same is again confirmed in express words in the same text, “Ye 
shall be to me a sacerdotal kingdom, and an holy nation.” The vulgar 
Latin hath it, regnunt sacerdotcde , to which ngreeth the translation of that 
place (I Pet. li. 9), Sacerdotium regale, “a regal priesthood ; ” as also the 
institution itself, by which no man might enter into the sanctum sane - 
to j urn, that is to say, no man might inquire God’s will immediately of God 
himself, but only the high priest. The English translation before mentioned, 
following that of Geneva, has “a kingdom of priests j” which is either meant 
of the succession of one high priest after another, or else it accordeth not 
with St Peter, nor with the exercise of the high priesthood; for there was 
never any but the high priest only, that was to inform the people of God’s 
will; nor any convocation of jfriests ever allowed to enter into the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Again, the title of a “holy nation" confirms the same; for “holy ” 
signifies that which is God’s by special, not by general right. All the earth, 
as is said in the text, is God's; but all the eaith is not called “holy,” but 
that only which is set apart for His especial service, as was the nation of the 
Jews. It is therefore manifest enough by this one place, that by the 
“ kingdom of God,” is property meant a commonwealth, instituted by the 
consent of those which were to be subject thereto, for their civil government, 
and the regulating of their behaviour,* not only towards God their king, bat 
also towards one another in point fif justice, and toward other nations both 
in peace and war; which properly was a kingdom wherein God was king, 
and the high priest was to he, after the de^th of Moses, his soleyiceroy or 
lieutenant. 0 * 

But there be many other places that clearly prove the same. As first 
(1 Sam. viii, 7), when the Elders of Israel, grieved with the corruption 
of the Sons of Samuel, demanded a king, Samuel displeased therewith, 
prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord answering said unto him, ** Hearken 
unto the voice of the people, for they have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not reign over them.” Out of which it is evident that 
God W&sm was then their long; and Samuel did not command the people, 
but only delivered tothem that which God from time to tirife appointed mm. 
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Again (i Sam. xii. 12), where Samuel saith to the people, “ When ye 
saw that Nahash, king of the children of Ammon, came against you, ye 
said unto me, Nay, but a king shall reign oyer us ; when the Lord your 
God was your king.” It is manifest that God was their king, and governed 
the civil state of their commonwealth. 


And after the Israelites had rejected God, the prophets did foretell His 
institution; as (Isaiah xxiv. 23), “Then the moon shall be confounded, 
and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount Zion 
and in Jerusalem ?” where He speaketh expressly of his reign in Zion and 
Jerusalem; that is, on earth. And (Micahiv. 7), “ And the Lord shall 
reign over them in Mount Zionthis Mount Zion is in Jerusalem, upon 
the earth. And (Ezek. xx. 33), “ As I live, saith the Lord God, surely 
with a migflty hand, and a stretched out arm, and with fury poured out, I 
will rule over youand (verse 37), “I will cause you to pass under the 
rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant; ” that is, I will 
reign over you, and make you to stand to that covenant which you made 
with me by Moses, and brake in your rebellion against me in the days of 
Samuel, and in your election of another king. * 

And in the New Testament the angel Gabriel saith of our Saviour 
(Luke i. 32, 33), “ lie shall be great, and be called the Son of the Most 
High, and the Lord shall give unto Him the throne of His father David; 
andHe shall reign overthe house of Jacob for ever; and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end. This is also a kingdom upon earth ; for the claim whereof, 
as an enemy to Caesar, He was put to death ; the title of His cross was, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews ; ” He Was crowned in scorn with a 
crown of thorns; and for the proclaiming of Him it is said of the disciples 
(Acts xvii. 7), “ That they did all of them contrary to the decrees of Caesar, 
saying there was another king, one Jesus.” The kingdom therefore of God 
is a real, not a metaphorical kingdom ; and so taken, not only in the Old 
Testament but in the New j when we say, “ For thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and glory,” it is to be understood of God’s kingdom, by force of 
pur covenant, not by the right of God’s power ; for such a kingdom God 
always hath ; so that it were superfluous to say in our prayer, “ Thy king¬ 
dom come,” unless it be meant of the restitution of that kingdom of God 
by Christ, which by revolt of the Israelites had been interrupted in the 
election of Saul. Nor had it been proper to say, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand:” or to pray, “Thy kingdom come,” if it had still 
continued. 


There be so many other places that confirm this interpretation, that it 
were a wonder there is no greater notice taken of it, but that it gives too 
much light to Christian kings to see their fight of ecclesiastical government. 
This they have observed, that instead of a “ sacerdotal kingdom,” tran 
late, “a kingdom of priests;” for they may as well translate a “royal 
priesthood,” as it is in St..Peter, iht8 a “priesthood of kings.” And 
whereas, for a “peculiar people,” they put «a “precious jewel,” or 
“treasure,” a man might as well call the special regimentf or company of 
a general, the general’s precious jewel, or his treasure. 

In short, the kingdom o£ God is a civil kingdomwhich consisted, first, 
in the obligation of the people of Israel to those laws, which M oses should 
bring unto themirom Mount Sind; and which afterwards the high priest 
for the time being, should deliver to them from before the cherubitnsgn the 
sanctum sanctorum: and which kingdom having been cast off in the election 
of Saul, the prophets foretold, should be restored by Christ? and the 
restoration whereof we daily pray for, when we say in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Thy kingdom fifomcand me right whereof we acknowledge, when we 
add, “ For tlgne is the kingdom, the power, and glory, for ever and ever. 
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Amen and the proclaiming whereof, was the preaching of the apostles; 
and to which men aie prepared, by the teachers of the Gospel j to embrace 
which Gospel, that is to say, to promise obedience to God's government, is 
to be in the “kingdom of grafe,” because God hath grafts given to such 
tite power to be the subjects, that is children, of God heieafter, when Christ 
shall come m majesty to judge the world, and actually to govern His own 
people, which is called “ the kingdom of glory.” If the kingdom of God, 
called also the kingdom of ([heaven, from the glorious ness and admirably 
height of that throne, were not a kingdom whnth God by His lieutenants, 
or vicars, who deliver Ills commandments to the people, did exercise ott 
earth; there would not have been so much contention and war about who 
it is by whom God speaketh to us; neither would many priests have 
tioubled themselves with spiritual jurisdiction, noi any kmg h^ve denied it 
them* 

Out of thjs literal interpretation of the “kingdom of God,” ariseth also 
the true interpretation of the woid “holy.” For it is a word, which in 
God’s kingdom answereth to’ that, u hich men in their kingdoms use to call 
‘‘public,” or the “king’s.” 

The king of ahy country is the “ public ” person, or representative of all 
his own subjects. And God the king of Israel was the “ Holy One" of 
Tsiacl. The nation which is subject to one earthly sovereign, is the nation 
of that sovereign, that is, of the public person. So the Jews, who were 
God’s nation, were called (Exod. xix. 6) “ a holy nation.” For by “ holy,** 
is always understood either God himself, or that which is God's in pro¬ 
priety ; as by public is alwaj s meant, eithet the person of the common¬ 
wealth itself, or something that is so the commonwealth’s, as no private 
person can claim, any propriety therein. 

Therefore the Sabbath, God’s day, is a “ holy daythe temple, God’s 
house, “ a holy housesacufices, tithes, and olfenngs, God’s tribute, 
" holy dutiespriests, prophets, and anointed kings, under Christ, God’s 
ministers, “holy menthe cel6sti.il ministering spirits, God’s messengers, 
“ holy angels }’’ and the like • and wheresoever the word “holy” is taken 
propeily, there is still something signified of propriety, gotten by consent. 
Tn saying, “ Hallowed be thy name,” wc do but pray to God for grace to 
keep the first commandment, & “having no other gods but Him," Man* 
kina is God’s nation in propriety ; but the Jews only were a “ holy nation.” 
Why, but because they became His propriety by covenant ? 

And the word “ piofane ” is usually taken in the Scripture for the sarpe 
with “commonand consequently their contraries, “holy” and “proper,” 
in the kingdom of God, must be the same also, liut figuratively, those 
men also are called “holy,” that led such go<JIy lives, as if they had 
forsaken all wordly designs, and wholly devoted and given themselves to 
« 45 od, In the pioper sense, that which is made “ holy” by God’s appro¬ 
priating or separating it to His own use, is said to be “sanctified” by God, 
as the seventh day m the fourth eftnmandmept; and as the elect in the 
New Testament were said to be “sanctified” when they Were endued with 
the spirit of god?i»es<?, And that which is made “ holy ’’ by the dedication 
of men, and given to God, so as to bf used only in His public service, is 
called also “ sacred," and said to be consecrated, as temples, And other 
houses of public ptayer, and their utensils, priests, and ministers, victims, 
offerings, and the external matter of sacraments, « 

Of* holiness ” there be degrees; foi of those things that are set apart 
for tHe service of God, there may be some set apart again for a nearer and 
more especial service. The whole nation of the Israelites were a people 
holy to God yet the tribe of Levi was amongst the Israelites a holy tribe? 
and amongst the Lcvites, the priests were yet mere holy? sand amongst the 
* # 
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S tests, the high priest was the most holy. So the land of Judaea was the 
oly Land; but the holy city wherein God was to be worshipped, was 
more holy; and again the Temple more holy than the city, and the 
sanctum sanctorum more holy than the rest *r)f the Temple. 

A “ sacrament,” is a separation of some visible thing from common use ; 
and a consecration of it to God's service, for a sign either of our admission 
into the kingdom of God, to be of the number of His peculiar people, or for 
a commemoration of the same. In the Old Testament, the sign of 
admission was *• circumcisicfti; ” in*the New Testament, “ baptism.” The 
commemoration of it in the Old Testament was, the “ eating,” at a ceitam 
time which was anniversary of the “ Paschal Lambby which they were 
put tn mind of the night wherein they were delivered out of their bondage 
in Egypt; $nd in the New Testament, the celebrating of the “ Lord’s 
Supper;” by which we are put in mind of our deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, by our blessed Saviour’s death upon the cross. The sacra¬ 
ments of “ admission,” are but once to be used, because there needs but 
one “ admission;” but because we have need of being often put in mind of 
Our deliverance, and of our allegiance, the sacraments of “commemoration” 
have need to be reiterated. And these are the principal sacraments, and 
as it were the solemn oaths we make of our allegiance. There be also 
other consecrations, that may be called sacraments, as the word implieth 
only consecration to God’s service ; but as it implies an oath, or promise of 
allegiance to God, there were no other in the Old Testament, but “ circum¬ 
cision,” and the “ passovernor are there any other in the New Testament, 
hut ‘‘baptism” and the “Lord’s Supper.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of the Word of God, and of \Prophets. 

When there is mention of the “word of God,” or of “man,” it doth not 
signify a part of speech, such as grammanan^cnll a noun or a verb, or any 
simple voice, without a contexture with other words to make it significative; 


but a perfect speech or discourse, whereby the speaker “afTirmeih,” 
“ denielh, ” “ commandeth,” “promiseth,” “ threateneth,” “ wisheth,” or 
“interrogatethu” In which sense it is not vocabuhtm, that signifies a 
“woid, but sermo (in Greek Xfyos), that is, some “speech,” “dis¬ 
course,” or ‘ ‘ saying. ” 

Again, if we say the “word of God,” or of*" man/’ it may be understood 
sometimes of the speaker ; as the words that God hath spoken, or that a 
man, hath spoken ; in which sense, when wc say the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
we understand St. Matthew (o be, the *writer, of it, and sometimes of 
the subject; in which sense when we read in the Bjjde, “ the Vords of the 
days of the kings of Israel, or Judah,” ii is meant that theticts that wen* 
done in those days were the subject ofjhose words; and in the Greek which, 
in the Scripture, retaineth many Hebraisms, by the word of God is often¬ 
times meant, not that which is spoken by God, but concerning God, and 
His government; dial L 10 say, the doctrine of religion: insomuch as it is 
all one, to say \6yvt Qcov, and tkcologia; which is, that doctrine wtych 
we usually call “divinity,” as is manifest by the places following (Acts 
xiii. 4<>) r “Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, ami said, it was neeesSary 
that tins Word of God should first have been spoken to you, but seeing you 
put fejfifeth yop, a#*! yentselves unworthy of everlasting life, % we 
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turn to the Gentiles.'* That which is here called the word of God, was the 
doctrine of Christian religion ; as it appears evidently by that which goes 
before. And (Acte v. ao) where it is said to the apostles by an angel, “Go 
stand and speak in the Temple, all the words of this life j ” by the Words of 
this life, is meant tho doctrine of the Gospel; as is evident by what they did 
in the Temple, and is expressed in the last verse of the same chapter, 
“Daily in the Temple, and in every house they ceased not to teach 
and preach Christ Jesusin which plaee it is Manifest that Jesus Christ was 
the subject of this “ wuid of life, ’* o$ which is all one, the subject of the 
“words of this life eternal,” that our Saviour offered them. So (Acts xv. 7) 
the word of God is called “ the word of the Gospel,** because it containeth 
the doctrine of the kingdom of Christ; and the ‘■ame word (Rom. x. 8, 9) 
is called “ the word of faith; ” that is, as is there expressed, the doctrine of 
Christ come, and raised from the dead. Also (Matt. xiii. 19), “ When any 
one heareth the word of the kingdom,” that is, the doctrine of the kingdom 
taught by Christ. Again, the same word is said (Actsxii. 24) “togrow and 
to be multiplied ;" which is to understand of the evangelicaldoctrine is easy, 
but of the voice or speech of God, hard and strange. In the same sense 
(1 Tim. iv. 1) the “doctrine of devils” signifieth not the words of any 
devil, but the doctrine of heathen men concerning “ demons,” and those 
phantasms which they worshipped as gods. 

Considering these two significations of the "word of God,” as it is 
taken in Scripture, it is manifest in this latter sense, where it is taken 
for the doctrine of Christian religion, that ihc whole Scripture is the 
word of God: but in the former sense, not so. For example, though 
these words, “I am the Lord thy God,” &c., to the end of the Ten 
Commandments, were spoken by God to Moses; yet the preface, “ God 
spake these words and said,” is to be understood for the words of him 
that wrote the holy history. The 11 word of God,” as it is taken for 
that which He hath spoken, is understood sometimes “ properly,” some¬ 
times *• metaphorically.” “Properly,” as the words lie hath spoken to 
His prophets; “ metaphorically,” for Iiis wisdom, power, and eternal 
decree, in making the world; in which sense, those fiats, “Letthere be 
light,” “Let there be a firmament,” “Let us make man,” &c. (Gen. i.), ate 
the word of God. And in the same sense it is said (John t 3), “ All things 
were made by it, and without it was nothing made that was made : ” and 
(Heb. i. 3), “ He upholdeth all things by the word of Ilis power; ” that is, 
by the power of His word ; that is, by His power: and (Heb, xi. 3), “ The 
worlds were framed by the word of God and many other places to the 
same sense: as also amongst the Latins, the name of “fate,” Which signi¬ 
fieth properly “the word spcfiien,” is taken in the same sense. 

Secondly, for the effect of His word ; that is to say, for the thing itself, 
which by His word is affirmed, commanded, threatened, or promised; as 
(Psalm cv. 39) where Joseph is aid to hav#>been kept in prison “till his 
word was come; ” that is, till that was come to pass which he had foretold 
to Pharaoh's* 1 butler (Gen. xl. 13) concerning his being restored to his 
office: for there, “by his word was come,” is meant, the thing itself was 
come to pass. So also (1 Kings xviii, 36) Elijah saith to God, “ I have 
done all these tiiy words,” instead of, “ I have done all these things at thy 
word,” or commandment; and (Jer. xvih 15), “ Wherf is the word of the 
Lqtd *’ is put for “ Where is the evil he threatened.” And (Ezek. xii. 28), 
“ there shall none of my words be prolonged anymore:” by “ words” are 
understoodthosfe “things” which God Promised to His people. And in 
the New Testament (Matt. xxii. 35), “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away f that is, there is dbthing that I have 
promised or foretold that shall not come to pass. And ifethis sense it is 
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that St. John the Evangelist, and I think St. John only, calleth our 
Saviour himself as in the flesh “ the word of God,” as (John i. 14)“ the 
word was made flesh that is to say, the word or promise that. Christ 
should come into tire world 5 “whom the,,beginning was with God;” 
that is to say, it was in the purpose of God the leather to send God the Son 
into the world to enlighten men in the way of eternal life; but it was 
not till then put in execution and actually incarnate. So that our 
Saviour is there called the “ word,” not because He was the promise, but 
the thing promised. The$> that taking occasion from this place do com¬ 
monly call Him the verb of God, do but render the text more obscure. 
They might as well term Him the noun of God: for as by “noun,” so 
also by “verb,” men understand nothing but a part of speech, a voice, a 
sound, that neither affirms, nor denies;? nor commands, nor promiseth, nor 
is any snbst’ancc corporeal or spiritual; and therefore it cannot be said to 
be either God or man ; whereas our Saviour is both. And this “ word,” 
which St. John in his gospel saith was with God, is (in his first Epistle,*, 
verse 1) called the “ word of life and (vcise 2) “ the eternal life, which 
was with the Father,” So that He can be in no other seme called the 
“ word ” than in that wherein lie is called eternal life ; tflat is, “ He that 
hath procured us eternal life” by His comiftg iu the flesh. So also 
(Apocalypse xix. 13) the apostle, speaking of Christ clothed in a garment 
dipped in blood, saith, His name is “ the word of God ; ” which is to be 
understood as if He had said Ilis name had been “lie that was come, 
according to the purpose r of God from the beginning, and according to llis 
word and promises delivered by the prophets.” So that there is nothing 
here of the incarnation of a word, but of the incarnation of God the Son, 
therefore called “the word,” because Ilis incarnation wa.i the performance 
of the promise; in like manner as the Holy Ghost is called (Acts i. 4 ; 
Luke xxiv. 49} “ the promise.” 

There are also places of the Scripture, where, by the “ word of God,” is 
signified such words as are consonant to reason and equity, though spoken 
sometimes neither by prophet, nor by a holy man. For J’haraoh-Necho was 
an idolater; yet his words to the good Icing Josiah, in which he advised 
him by messengers, not to oppose him in his march against Charchemish, 
are said to have proceeded from the mouth %f God; and Josiah, not heark¬ 
ening to them, was slain in the battle j as is to be read (2 Chron. xxxv. /I, 
22, 23), It is true, that as the same history is related in the first book of 
Esdras, not Pharaoh, but Jeremiah, spake these words to Josiah, from the 
rpouth of the Lord, But we are to give credit to the canonical Scripture, 
whatsoever be written in the Apocrypha. 

The “word of God,” is then also to be taken for the dictates of reason 
and equity, when the same is said in the Scriptures to be written in man's 
heart; as Psalm xxxvii. 31 ; Jcr. xxxi. 33 ; Deut. xxx. 11, 14, and many^ 
other like places. 

The name of “prophet” # signifieth«in Scripture, sometimes “prolo¬ 
cutor that is, he that speaketh from God to mcgi, or from man to God : 
and sometimes “ predictor,” or a foretelk r of things tolbomea and sometimes 
one that speaketh incoherently, a| men that are distracted. It is most 
frequently used-in the sense of speaking from God to the people. So Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others were “ prophets.” And in 
this sense the hkh priest was a “prophet,” for he only went into the 
sanctum sanctorum to inquire of God; and was to declare His answer to 
the people. And therefore when Caiaphas said it was expedient that one 
Own Should die for the people* St. John saith (chapter xi. 51) that “He 
spajke not this of himself, but being high priest that year, he prophesied 
that bhe man stupid die for the nation.” Also they that in Christian edit* 

i _ 0 
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gregations taught the people (l Cor t xiv. 3), are said to prophesy. To. the like 
sense it is that God saith to Moses (Exod. iv. 16) concerning Aaron, “He 
shall be thy spokesman to the people; and he shall be to thee a mouth, 
and thou shalt be to him instead of God that which here is “spokes¬ 
man,” is (Exod. vii. n) interpreted prophet j “ See,” saith God, “I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet.*’ 
In the sense of speaking from man to God, Abraham is called a piophet 
(Gen. ax. 7), where God in a dream speaketh t<* Abimelech in this manner, 
“Now therefore restore the man his wife, for heisaprophet, and shall pray 
for thee whereby may be also gathered that the name of prophet may 
be given, not improperly, to them that in Chiistian churches have a call¬ 
ing to say public prayers for the congregation. In the same sense, the 
prophets that came down from the nigh place, or hill of God, with a 
psaltery and a tablet, and a pipe, and a harp (1 Sam. x. 5, 6, and 10), Saul 
amongst there, are said to prophesy, in that they praised God in that 
manner publicly. In the like sense is Miriam /Exod. xv, 20 ) called a , 
prophetess. So is it also to be taken (1 Cor. xi. 4, 5), where St. Paul saith, 

“ Every roan th&t prayetii or prophesieth with his head Covered, &c., and 
every woman that prayeth hr prophesieth with her head uncovered for 
prophesy in that place signifieth no more but praising God in psalms and 
holy songs; which women might do in the church, though it were n^t law¬ 
ful for them to speak to the congregation. And in tins signification it is 
that the poets of the heathen, that composed hymns and other sorts of 
poems in the honour of their gods, were called wUt, prophets; as is well 
enough known by all that are versed m the books of the Gentiles, and as is 
evident (Tit. i. 12), where St. Paul saith of the Cietians, that a prophet of 
their own said they were liars; riot that St, Paul held their poets for 
prophets, but acknowledged that the word prophet was commonly used to 
signify them that celebrated the honour of God in veisc. 

When by prophesy is meant prediction, or foretelling of future contin- 
gence; not only they were prophets, who were Goers spokesmen, ami 
foretold those things to others which God^ had foretold to them; but also 
all those impostors that pretend, by help rf familiar spirits, or by super¬ 
stitious divination of events pah, from false causes to foretell the like events 
in time to come; of which, as I have declared already in the twelfth 
chapter of this discourse, there be many kinds, who gain in the opinion of 
the common son of men a greater reputation of prophesy, by one casual 
event lhai may be but wrested to their purpose, that can be lost again by 
never so many failings. Prophesy is not an art, nor, when it is taken for 
prediction, a constant vocation; but an extraordinary and temporary em¬ 
ployment from God, most ofteh of good men, but sometimes also of the 
picked. The woman of Endor, who is said to have had a familiar spirit, 
and tbeieby to have raised a phantasm of Samuel, and foretold Saul his 
death, was not thcrcfme a„prophetess, for ,neither had she any science, 
whereby she could ia«»e $icb a phantasm, nor does it appear that God com¬ 
manded the railing of it; but only guided that imposture to be a means of 
Saul’s terror and discouragement, and lgy consequent, of the discomfiture by 
which he fell. And lor incoherent speech it was amongst the Gentiles 
taken r one sort of prophecy, because the prophets of their oracles, 
intoxicated with a spirit or vapour from the cave or the /jPythian oracle at 
Delphi, Were for the time really mad, and spake like madmen j of whose 
loom words a sense might be made to fit any event, in such sort, as aU 
bodies are Said to be made of materia pr'ma, In Scripture I find it « 3 bo 
ao taken (f Sam* Win* JO) in these Words, “ And theevtl spirit came Upon 
Saul, and he prophesied in the midst of the house*'* « 

And although imww so many significations in SCripti^e of the weed 
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“prophet j ” yet is that the most frequent, in which it is taken for hun, to 
whom God speaketh. immediately that which the prophet is to $ay from 
Him* to some other man, or to the people. And hereupon a question may 
be asked, in what manner God speaketh to such a prophet. Can it, may 
some say, be properly said that God hath voice and language, when it can* 
not be properly said He hath a tongue or other organs as a man? The 
prophet David argueth thus (Psalm xciv. 9), “ Shall He that made the eye, 
Hot see ? or He that made the ear, not hear ? ” But this may be spoken, 
not as usually, to signify (God's nature, but to signify our intention to 
honour Hint. For to “see’’and “hear,” are honourable attributes, ami 
may be given to God to declare, as far as our capacity can conceive, lli-> 
almighty power. But if it were to be* taken in the strict and proper sense, 
one might argue from His making of all other parts of man's body, that He had 
also the sami use of them which wg have ; which would be many of them so 
uncomely as it would be the greatest contumely in the world to ascribe them 
to Him. Therefore we are to interpret God’s speaking to men immediately, 
for that way, whatsoever itlbe, by which God makes them understand His 
* will. And the ways whereby He doth this are many, and to be sought only 
in the Holy Scripture; where though many times it lie said 5 that God spake 
to this and that person, without declaring in what manner; yet there be 
again many places that deliver also the signs by which they were to acknow¬ 
ledge Ills ^presence and commandment; and by these may be understood 
how He spake to many of the rest. 

in what manner God spake to Adam, and Eve, and Cain, and Noah, is 
not expressed ; nor how lie spake to Abiaham, till such time as he came 
out of lus own countiy to Sichem, in the land of Canaan ; and then (Gen. 
xii. 7) God is said to have “ appeared ” to him. So there is one way 
whereby God made His presence manifest, that is, by an “apparition” 01 
“vision,” And again (Gen. xv. 1), “The word of the Lord came to 
Abraham,in a vision,” that is to say,‘somewhai as a sign of God’s presence, 
appeared as God’s messenger to speak to him ; Again, the Lord appeared 
16 Abraham (Gen. xviil. 1) by an apparition of three angels, and to 
Abimelech (Gen, xx. 3) in a dream; to Lot (lien. xix. 1) by an apparition 
of two angels; and to Agar (G jn. xxi. 17) by the apparition of one angel ; 
and to Abraham again (Gen. xxii. it) by Ae apparition of a voice fiom 
heaven ; and (Gen, xxvi. 24) to Isaac in the night, that is, in his sleep, or 
by dream t and to Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12) in a dream, that is to say, as are 
the words of the text, “Jacob dreamed that he saw a ladder,” &c. ; and 
(Gen. xxxii. l) in a vision of angels; and to Moses (Exod. iii. 2) in the 
apparition of a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush. And after the 
time of Moses, Where the manner how God spake immediately to man in 
the Old Testament is expressed, Ue spake always by a vision, or by a dream; 
as to Gideon, Samuel, Eliah, Elisha, Gaiah, Erekiel, and the rest of the-w 
prophets; and often in the New Testament, as to Joseph, to St. Peter, to 
St. Paul, and to St. John the JSvnngelislAn the*Apocalpyse. 

Only to Moses He spake in a more extraordinary manner in Mount Sinai, 
and in the Tabernacle ; and to the high priest in the TalPernacle, and in 
the sanctum santtmm of the Topple. But Moses, and after him the 
high priests, were prophets of a more eminent place and degree in God’s 
favour ; and God himself in express words dedareth, that to other prophets 
He spake in dreamland visions, but to His servant Moses, in such a manner 
as a man speaketn to his friend. The words ate these (Numb. xii. 6, $ 8), 

“ If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord lyill make myself known to 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My servant Mpses 
ianptro, t who is faithful in all my house; with him I will speak mouth to 
mouth," even aopswently, not in dark speeches ; and the similitude of the 
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Lord shall he behold, 0 And(Exod. xxxiii. u), “The Lord spake to 
Moses face to face, as a man’ speaketh to his friend-" And yet ibis speaking 
of God to Moses, was by mediation of an angel, or angels, as appears 
expressly, Acts vii. 35 and 5$ and Gal. iii. 19; and was therefore avrsio}- 
though a more clear vision than was given to other prophets. And 
conloimable hereunto, where God saith (Deut. xiii. r), “It there arise 
amongst you a prophet, or dreamer of dreams,” the latter word is but the 
interpretation of the former. And (Joel ii. .^8), “ Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy j yoiir old men shall dream dreams, and your 
young men shall see visions * ” wheie again the word “prophesy" is 
expounded by “dream" and “vision.” And in the same manner it was 
that God spake ta Solomon, promising him wisdom, riches, and honour; 
for the text saith (i Kings in. 15), “ And Solomon awoke, and behold it 
was a dream; ” so that geneially the prophets extraordinary in the Old 
Testament took notice or the word of God no otherwise than from their 
dreams or visionsj that is to say, from the imaginations which they had , 
in their sleep, or in an extasy : which imaginations in every true prophet^ 
were supernatural ; but in false prophets were either natural or feigned, 

The same prophets were nevertheless said to speak by the spirit; as 
(Zech. vii. 12); where the prophet speaking of the Jews, saith, “They 
made their hearts hard as adamant, lest they should hear the law, and the 
words which the Lord of hosts hath sent in His Spirit by the former 
prophets.” By which it is manifest, that speaking by the “spirit,” or 
“ inspiration,” was not a particular manner of God’s speaking, diderent 
from vision, when they that were said to speak by the Spirit were extra* 
ordinary prophets, such as for every new message were to have a peculiar 
commission, or which is all one, a new dream or vision. 

Of prophets, that were so by a perpetual calling in the Old Testament, 
some were “supreme,” and some “subordinate:” supreme were first 
Moses ; and after him the high priests, every one for his time, as long as, 
the priesthood was royal} and after tne people of the Jews had rejected 
God, that He should no more reign over them, those kings which submitted 
themselves to God’s government, were also His chief prophets, and the high 
priest’s office became ministerial. And when God was to be consulted, they 
put on the holy vestments, and inquired of the Lord as the king com* 
monded them, and were deprived of their office when the king thought fit 
For king Saul (r Sam. xiii. 9) commanded the burnt-offering to be brought, 
and (1 Sam/xi^. x8) he commands the priests to bring the ark near him ; 
and {verse 19) again to let it alone, because he saw an advantage upon 
his enemies And in the same chapter (verse 37) Saul asketh counsel of God, 
In like manner king David, afer his being anointed, though before he had 
^possession of the kingdom, is said to “inquire of the Lord” (t Sam. 
xxili. 2) whether he should fight against the Philistines at Kedah: and 
(verse 9) David commandeth the priest to bring him the ephod, to inquire 
whether he should stay in Kedah or not. And kmg Solomon (x Kings ii. 27) 
took the priesthood froifi Abiathar and gave it (verse 35) to Zadok. There* 
fore Moses, and the high priests, and the pious kings, who inquired of God 
on all erihraordinary occasions bow thef were to carry themselves, or what 
event they were to have, were all sovereign prophets. But in what manner 
God spake unto them is not manifest. To say that whenMoses went up to 
God fo Mount Sinai, it was a dream or vision, such as* other prophets had* 
1*1 distinction which God made bgween Moses and other 

4 7 / 3 }* to say Gqd spake or appeared ns He is in 
His ih to deny His infiniteness, invisibility, ineosiprehensibUity* 

To saytStw^ke by iteration, or infusion of the Holy Spirit, as the Half 
Spirit signified the is to make Moses equal witST Christ, in whom 
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only the Godhead (as St. 1 ’aul speaketh, Col. U. 9) dwelleth bodily. And 
tlastly, to say He spake, jby the Holy Spirit, as it signifieth the graces or gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, is to attribute nothing tg Him supernatural. For God 
disposeth men to piety, justice, mercy, truth, faith, and all manner of virtue, 
both moral and intellectual, by doctrine, example, and by several occasions, 
natural &nd ordinary. 

And as these ways cannot be applied to Godin His speaking to Moses at 
Mount Sinai; so also iheyscannot be applied to Him in His speaking to the 
high priests fiom the mercy seat. Therefore in what manner God spake 
to those sovereign prophets of the Old Testament, whose office it was 
to inquire of Him, is not intelligible. In the time of thp New Testament, 
there was no sovereign prophet but our Saviour, who^&s both God that 
spake, and The prophet to whom He spake. 

To subordinate prophets of perpetual calling, I find not any place that 
' proveth God spake to them supernaturally ; but only in such manner as 
naturally He inclineth men to piety,,to belief, to righteousness, and to other 
virtues all other Christian men. Which way, though it consist in constitu¬ 
tion* instruction, education, and the occasions and mvitements men have to 
Christian virtues, yet it is truly attributed to the operation of the Spirit of 
God, or Holy Spirit, which we in our language call the Holy Ghost; for 
there is no good inclination that is not of the operation of God. But these 
operations are not always supernatural. When therefore a prophet is said 
to speak in the spirit, or by the Spirit of God, we are to understand no more 
but that he speaks according to God’s will, declared by the supreme 
prophet. For the most common acceptation of the word spirit, is in the sig¬ 
nification of a man’s intention, mind, or disposition. 

In the time of Moses, there were seventy men besides himself that 
“ prophesied ” in the camp of the Israelites. In what manner God spake 
to them, is declared in Numbers, chap, xi. verse 25 : “ The Lord came 
down in a cloud, and spake unto Moses, and took of the spirit that was 
Upon him, and gave it to the seventy elders. And it came to pass, when 
1 tne spirit rested upon them, they prophesied and did not cease.” By which 
it ife manifest, first, that their prophesying to the people was subservient 
And subordinate to the prophesying of MoSfes ; for that God took of the 
spirit of Moses, to put upon them*; so that they prophesied as Moses would 
have them : otherwise they had not been suffered to prophesy at all. For 
there was (verse 27) a complaint made against them to Moses j and Joshua 
would have Moses to have forbidden them; which he did not, but said to 
Joshua, ** be not jealous in my behalf.” Secondly, that the spirit of God 
In that place signifieth nothing but the mind and disposition to obey and 
assist Moses in the administration of the gdbernment For if it were meant 
they had the substantial spirit of God; that is, the divine nature, inspired* 
into them, then they had it in no less manner than Christ himself, in 
• Whom only the spirit of God welt bodily, It is meant therefore of the 
gift and grace of God, that guided thfcm to co-pptrate with Moses; from 
whom their spirit was derived. And it appeareth (Numb. U. 16) that they 
were such as Moses himself should*apporat fqr elders and o ncers of the 
■ people: for the words are, “Gather unto,me seventy men, vmhm thou 
Icnowest to he elders and officers of die people: ” where, **thou knoweSf,” 
Is the same with V thou appointed,” or “ hast appointed to be such.” For 
We am told before (Exod. xviii. 24) that Moses following the counsel of 
Jethro, his father-in-law* did appoint judges and officers over the people, 
such as feared God; and of these were those seventy, whom God, by 
putting Upom them Moses’ spirit, inclined to aid Moses in the adoriniitra* 
won pf the kingdom: and in this sense the spirit of God Is said (1 Sam. 

> *Vi. *3, 14J presently upon the anointing of Davfft, to have come upon 
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David, and left Saul; God giving His graces to him He chose to govern HI* 
people, and talcing them away from him He 1 ejected. So that by the spirit 
is meant inclination to GodVservice; and not any supernatural revelation* 
God spake also many times by the event of lots; whicn were ordered by 
such as lie had put in authority ovei His people. So We read *that God 
manifested by the lots which Saul caused to be drawn (I Sam. xiv. 43) the 
fault that Jonathan had committed, in eating a phoney-comb, contrary to the 
oath taken by the people, And (Josh xviu. 10) God divided the land t»f 
Canaan amongst the Israelites, by the “lots that Joshua did cast beforethe 
Lord in' Shiloh." In the same manner ’it *eemeth to he, that God dis¬ 
covered (Joshua *$• dec) the crime of Achan. And these are the ways 
whereby God declared His will m the old Testament, 4 

All which ways He used also in the New Testament. To the Virgin Mary, 
by a vision of an angel : to Joseph m a dream : again, to Paul, in tne way to 
1 )amascus, in a \ ision of our Saviour: and to Peter in the vision of a sheet let 
down fiom heaven, with divers sorts of ilesh ; of clean, and unclean beasts; 
and m prison, by vision of an angel: and to all the apostles, and writers ol 
the New Testament, by the graces of His spirit; ana to the apostles again, 
at the choosing of Matthias in the place of Judas Iscariot, by lot, 

Seeing then, all prophecy supposeth vision, or dream (which two, when 
they be natural, are the same), or some especial gift of God so rarely ob¬ 
served in .mankind as to be admired where observed; and seeing as well 
such gifts, as the rqost extraordinary dreams and visions, may proceed from 
God, not only by his supernatural and immediate, but also by’His natural 
operation, and by mediation of second causes ; there 1$ need of reason and 
judgment to discern between natural and supernatural gifts, and between 
natural and supei natural visions or dreams. And consequently men had 
need to be very circumspect and wary, in obeying the voice of man, that 
pretending himself to be a prqihet, requires us to obey God in that Way, 
which he m God’s name telieln us to be the way to happiness. For h{§' 
that pretends to teach men the way of so great felicity, pretends to govern 
them ; that is to Say, to rule and reign over them; Which is a thing mat all 
men naturally desire, and is therefore worthy to be suspected of ambition and 
imposture, and consequently, ought to be examined and fried by every man, 
before he yield them obedience ; unless he have yielded it them already, 
in the institution of a commonwealth; as when the prophet is the dvtl 
sovereign, or by the civil sovereign authorized. And if this examination 
of prophets and spirits wer$ not allowed to every one of tire people, it 
had been to no purpose to set out the marks by which every man 
might be able to distinguishafoetween those whom they ought, and those 
whom they ought not to follow. Seeing therefore such marks are set 
out (Deut xiii, 1, &c.) to know a prophet by; hud*(1 John tv. x, &c.) 
to know a spirit by; and $eeingdhere is so much prophesying In the Old 
Testament, and so much preaching in the Nfew Testament, against prophets; 
and so mqch greater a number ordinarily of felse phophets, tows of true; 
eve# one p to beware of obeying their directions, at their own peril. And 
first, tfif there were many more false than true prophets, appwhj by this, 
that when Ahab Kings xxli.) consulted four hundred prophets, they were 
all false impostors, but only one Micaiah. And a liftleJbdore the time of 
the captivity, the prophets Were generally liars. "The prophets,(sUlth the 
L&d, by. Jeremiah, chap. *iv, 14) prophesy V® ha my iswto I sent 
them dot, mpter toe I commanded them, nor me onto JM J dto 
prophesy to yob k vision, a thing of nought, wad the deceit of w 
heart." Jaafemsh as, G»d commanded the people hg the month of the 
prophet Jeremuih php. xxiii. 16) not to ofe them j “thus saith tlm 
wri of heami tote m unto $e woi%«^4hiptopte!ii|jthat ptnphesyte 
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you* They make you vain* they speak a vision of their own heart, and not 
put of the mouth or the Lord.” 

Sefring the»J|ere was in the time of the Old Testament such quarrels 
amongst the wpfonary prophets, one contesting with another, and asking, 
'* When departed the Spirit from me to go to thee? ” as between Micaiah 
and the rest Of the four hundred ; and such giving of the lie to one another 
(as in Jerera. xiv. 14), and such controversies in the New Testament at this 
day, amongst the spiritual prophets; every man then was and now is 
bound to make use of his natural reason, to apply to all prophecy those 
rules which God hath given us to discern the uue from false. Of which 
rules, in the Old Testament, one was, conformable doctrine to that which 
Moses the«sovereign prophet had taught them; and the other, the miracu¬ 
lous power of foretelling what God would bring to pass, as I have already 
showed out of Deut. xiii. 1, &c. And in the New Testament there was blit 
one only mark; and that was the preaching of this doctrine, “ that Jesus is 
the Christ,” that is, king of the Jews, promised in the Old Testament. 
Whosoever denied that article, he was a false prophet, whatsoever miiacles 
he might seem to work ; and* he that taught it was a true prophet. For St. 
John (1 Epist, iv. 2, &c.), speaking expressly of the means to examine 
spirits, whether they be of God, or not; after he had told them that there 
would arise false prophets, saith thus: “ Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. 
Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God,*” that is, is approved and allowed as a prophet of God : not that he 
is a godly man, or one of the elect, for this, that he eonfesreth, professeth, 
orpreacneth Jesus to be the Christ; but for that he is a prophet avowed. 
For God sometimes speaketh by prophets, whose persons He hath not 
accepted; as He did by Balaam ; and as He foretold Saul of his death, by 
the Witch of Endor. Again in the next verse, ‘ ‘ Every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the tiesty is not of Christ; and this is the 
spirit of Antichrist.” So that the rule is perfect on both sides ; that he is 
a true prophet, which pteacheth the Messiah already come, in the person of 
Jesus; and he a false ope that dcnieth Him come, and looketh for Him in 
some future impostor, that shall take upon him that honour falsely, whom 
the apostle there properly calleth Antichrist. Every man therefore ought 
to consider who is the sovereign prophet; that is to say, who it is that is 
God's vicegerent on earth; and hath next under God, the authority of 
governing Christian men; and to observe for a rule that doctrine, which 
m the name of God, He hath commanded to be taught; and theieby to 
examine and try out the truth of those doctrines which pretended prophets, 
with miracle, or without, shall at any time advance: and if they find it 
contrary to that rule, to do as they did that came to Moses and complained 
that there Were some that prqphesied in the camp, whose authority so to do 
they doubted of; and leave to the sovereign, as they did to Moses, to 
uphold or to forbid them, a» he shoul * see cause; and if he disavow them, 
then no more to obey their voice; or if he approve them, then to obey them, 1 
ns men to whom God hath given a part of the spirit d# their sovereign, 
For when Christian mat take not their Christian sovereign for Goa’s 
prophet, they must either take their own dreams for the prophecy they 
mean to he governed by, and the tumour of* their own hearts for the Spirit of 
<God, Or they nwst suffer themselves to be led by some strange princeor 
by spme of their fellow-subjects, that can bewitch them, by sland«|nf the 
goyemment, into reffelUom without other miracle to confirm their Calling 
vm sometimes an extraordinary success and impunity; and by this means 
defraying aU laws, both divine and human, reduce all order, geye*fcmeat* 
m aOciwy to le first chaos of violence and civil mr. 
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CHi&TER XXXVII. 

Of Miracles , and their Use. 

By ** miracles ” aie signified the admirable wo^ks of God : and therefore 
they are also called “ wonders.’* And because they are for the most part done 
for a signification of His commandment, in such occasions, as without them, 
men are apt to doubt, (following their private natural reasoning,) what He 
hath commanded, and what not, they are commonly, in Holy Scripture, 
called “ signs,” in the same sense as they are called by the Laftins estenta 
and portenta, from showing and fore-signifying that which the Almighty is 
about to bring to pass. 

To urnleistand therefore what is a miracle, we must first understand What 
woiks they are which men wonder at and call admirable. And there be 
but two things Which make men wonder at any event: the one is, if it lie 
strange, that is to say, such as the like of it hath never, or very rarely, been 
produced : the other is, if when it is produced, wc cannot imagine it to have 
been done by natuial means, but only by the immediate hand of God. But 
when we see some possible, natural cause of it, how rarely soever the like 
has been done, or if the like have been often done, how impossible soever 
it be to imagine a natural means thereof, we no more wonder nor esteem it 
for a miracle. 

Therefore, if a horse or cow should speak, it were a miracle; because 
both the thing is strange, and the natural cause difficult to imagine. So also 
weie it to see a strange deviation of Nature, in the pi eduction of some new 
shape of a living cieature. But.when a man, or other animal, engenders 
his like, though we know no more how this is done than the other; yet 
because it is usual, it is no miracle. In like manner, if a ma,n be metamor¬ 
phosed into a stone, or into a pillar, it is a miracle; because strange : but 
if a piece of wood be so changed; because we see it often, it is no miracle; 
and yet we know no more by What operation of God Jhe one is brought to 
pass than the other. ' 

The first rainbow that was seen in the world was a miracle, because the 
first; and consequently strange ; and served for a sign from God* placed in 
heaven, to assure His people there should be no more any universal destruc¬ 
tion of the world by water. But at this day, because they are frequent* they 
are not miracles, neither to them that know their natural causes, nor to them 
who know them not. Again, Ifcere be many rate works produced bv the 
# uit of man: yet when we know they are done, because thereby we know 
also the means how they arc done, we count them not for miracles, because 
not wrought by the immediate hand of God, but of human industry. 

Furthermore, seeing admiration and wonder are consequent to the know¬ 
ledge and experience wherewith men are endued, some more, some less; 
it followeth that the same thing maybe/i miracle to one and not to another. 
And thence it is that ignorant and superstitious men make great wonders of 
those Works which other med, knowing to proceed from Nature (which is 
not the immediate, but the ordinary work of God), admire not at all: as 
when eclipses Of thesnm and moqn have been taken for supernatural works 
by tils common people; when nevertheless there were others who could 
from their natural causes have foretold the very hour they should arrive t 
or as when a man? by confederacy and secret intelligence, getting fcnoW- 
* of the private actions of m ignorant, unwary man*thereby tells him 

mutt he has dene iff winner times; it seems to mm a miraculous thing j 
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but amongst wise and cautelous men such miracles as those cannot easily be 
done. 

Again, it belongeth to the nature of a miracle that it be wrought for the 
procuring of gredit to God's messengers? ministers, and prophets, that 
thereby men may know they are called, sent, and employed by God, and 
thereby be the better inclined to obey them. And therefore, though the 
creation of the world, and after that the destruction of all living creatures 
in the universal deluge, y^re admirable works ; yet because they were not 
done to procure credit to any prophet or other minister of God, they use 
not to be called miracles. For how admirable soever any woik be, the 
admiration consisted! not in that it could be done ; because men naturally 
believe the Almighty can do all things; but because lie does xt at the 
prayer or Word of a man. But the works of God in Egypt, by the hand of 
Moses, were properly miracles; because they were done with intention to 
make the people of Israel believe that Moses came unto them, not out of 
any design of his own interest, but as sent from God. Therefore, aft^r God 
had commanded him to deliver the Israelites from the. Egyptian bondage, 
when he said (Exod. iv. 1), “ They will not believe mej but will say, the 
Lord hath not appeared unto" me,” God gave him power to turn the rod he 
had in his hand into a serpent, and again to return it into a rod ; and by 
putting his hand into his bosom, to make U leprous ; and again by putting 
it out, to make it whole; to make the children of Israel believe (as it is 
verse $) that the God of their fathers had appeared unto him; and if that 
were not enough, He gave him power to turn their watets into blood. And 
when he had done these miracles before the people, it is said (verse 31) that 
“ they believed him.” Nevertheless, for fear of Pharaoh, they durst not yet 
obey him. Therefore, the other works which were done to plague Pharaoh 
aud the Egyptians, texyled all to make the Israelites believe in Moses, and 
were properly miracles. In like manner, if we consider all the miracles done 
by the hand of Moses, and all the rest of the prophets, till the captivity; and 
those of our Saviour, and His apostles afterwards; we shall find, their end 
was always to beget or confirm belief, that they came not of their own 
motion, but were sent by God. We may farther observe in Scripture, that y 
the end of miracles.was to beget belief, no4universally in all men, elect and 
reprobate, but in the elect only; that is to say, in such as God had 
determined should become His subjects. For those miraculous plagues of 
Egypt had not for their end the conversion of Pharaoh ; for God had told 
Moses before that He would haiden the heart of Pharaoh, that he should not 
let the people go : and when he let them go at last, not the miracles 
„ persuaded him, but the plagues forced him to it. So also of our Saviour, 
it is written (Matt. xiii. 58), that He wrought not many miracles ip His own 
country because of their unbelief; and (in Mark vi. 5) instead of “lip 
wrought not many,” it is “ He could work none.” It was not because lie 
wanted power, which to say, were blaaphemy^against God; nor that the end 
of miracles was not to convert incredulous raen£o Christ; for the end of all 
the miracles Of Moses, of the prophets, of our Saviour, atkl of His apostles 
was to add men to the church j but it was because the end of their miracles 
was to add to the church, not all men, but such as should lie saved ; that is 
to say, such as God had elected. Seeing therefore our Saviour was sent from 
His Father, Ha could not use His power in the conversion of those whom 
HiS Father haa rejected. They that expounding this place of St. Mark say 
that this word, “He could not,” is put lor “ He would not/’nlo it #ithout 
example in the Greek tongua: where 0 would not,” is put sometimes for 
w Cfdl| not,” in things inanimate, that have no will j but “pould not ” for 

would not * juever : and thereby lay a stumbling*block before Weak 
phristisns; as if Christ could do no miracles butwmongst the credulous. 
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From that which I have here set dawn of the nature and use of a miracle* 
we may define it thus: " a miracle is a work of God (besides His opera* 
tion by the way of Nature, ordained in the creation) done, for the making 
manifest to His elect the misfcion of an extraordinary minister for their 
salvation.” 

And from this definition we may infer; first, that in all miracles the work 
done is not the effect of any virtue in the prophet, because it is the effect of 
the immediate hand of God : that is to say, Godhpth done it, without using 
the prophet therein as a subordinate cause. 

Secondly, that do devil, angel* or other created spirit, can do a miracle. 
For it must either be by virtue of some natural science, or by incantation, 
that is, by Virtue of words. For if the enchanters do it by their own power 
independent, there is some power that proceedeth not from God* which all 
men deny; and if they do it by power given them, then is the work not from 
the immediate hand of God, but natural, and consequently no miracle. 

There be some texts of Scriptme that seem to attribute the power 
of working wonders equal to some of those immediate miracles wrought by 
God himself, to certain arts of magiq and incantation. As for example, when 
we read that after the rod of Moses being cast on the ground became a 
serpent (Exod. vii. tr), ‘‘the magicians of Egypt did the like by their en. 
ehantments : ” and that after Moses had turned the waters of the Egyptian 
streams, rivers, ponds, and pools of water into blood (Exod. vii. 32), “ the 
magicians did so likewise with their enchantments ;" and that after Moses 
liaa by the power of God brought frogs upon the land (Exod. viii. 7)* “ the 
magicians also did so with their enchantments, and brought up frogs Upon the 
land of Egypt; ” will not a man be apt to attribute miracles to enchant' 
ments; that is to say, to the efficacy Of the sound of words ; and think the 
same very well proved out of this, and other such places? And yet there is 
no place of Scripture that telleth us what an enchantment is. If therefore 
enchantment be not, as many think it, a working of strange effects by spells 
and wordsj but imposture and delusion, wrought by ordinary means, and 
so far from supernatural, as the impostors need not the study so much as of 
k natural causes, but the ordinary ignorance, stupidity, and Superstition of 
mankind* to do them ; those tqxts thtft seem to countenance the power Of 
magic, witchcraft, and enchantment, must needs have aWher sense than at 
first sight they seem to bear. 

For it is evident enough that words have no effect but on those that 
understand them j and then they have no other but to signify the intentions 
or passions of them that speak; and thereby produce hope, fear, or other 
passions or conceptions in the hearer. Therefore when a rod seemeth a 
serpent, or the waters blood, any other miracle seemetl\ done by 
enchantment; if it be not to the edification of God's people, not the rod, 
nor the water, nor any other thing is enchanted; that is to say, wrought 
upon by the words, but the spectator. So that all the miracle ccmsisteth in 
this, that the enchanter has deceived a man j * which is no miracle, but a 
very easy matter to do. * , 

r or such is tnb ignorance and aptitude to error generally of all men, but 
especially of them mat have not much Knowledge of natural causes, and of 
the nature' and interests of men; as by innumemble and easy tricks to*be 
abused. What opinion of miraculous power, before it was known there 
was a science of the course of the stars, might a man nave gamed, that 
riumlfl bpve told thoipeople this hour or day tne sun should be darkened? 
.A juggler by thehcwlfog of his goblets and. other trinkets. If it were not 
now ordinarily practised* would be thought to do his wonders by the 
power at least of the devil. A man that hath practised to speak toy 
, Rawing in gf his breatlfcfwhich kind of men in aneienjt Time were .called 
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venMttyui), and so make the weakness of his voice seem to proceed, not 
from the weak impulsion of the organs of speech, but from distance of 
place, is able to make very many men belieye ft is a voice from Heaven, 
whatsoever he please to tell them. And for a crafty man that hath inquired 
into the secrets and familiar confessions that one man ordinarily maketh to 
another Of his actions and adventures past, to tell them him again is no 
hard matter; andyet there be many that by such means as that obtain the 
reputation of belief conjurers. But it is too long a business to reckon up 
the several «orts of those men, which the Greeks called QavfiaTovpyoi, that 
is to say, workers of things wonderful: and yet these do all they do by 
their own single dexterity. But if we look upon the impostures wrought 
by confederacy, there is nothing how impossible soever to be done that is 
impossible to be believed. For two men conspiring, one to seem lame, the 
other to cure him with a charm, will deceive many; but many conspiring, 
one to seem lame, another so to cure him, and all the rest to bear witness, 
will deceive many more. 

In this aptitude of mankind to give too hasty belief to pretended miracles, 
therecan be no better, nor I-think any other caution, than that which God 
hath prescribed, first by Moses, as 1 have said before in the precedent chapter, 
in the beginning of the xiiith and end of the xviiith of Deuteronomy; that we 
take not any for prophets that teach any other religion than that which God’s 
lieutenant, which at that time was Moses, hath established; nor any, though 
he teach the same religion, whose prediction we do not see come to pass. 
Moses therefore in his time, and Aaron and his successors in their times, 
and the sovereign governor of God’s people, next under God himself, that 
.is to say, the head of the Church, in all times, are to be consulted, what 
doctrine he hath established, before we give credit to a pretended miracle 
or prophet. And when that is done, the thing they pretend to be a miracle, 
we must both see it done, and use ail means possible to consider, whether 
it be really done; and not v.uly so, but whether it be such as no man can do 
the like by his natural power, but that it requires the' immediate hand of 
God. And in this also we must have recourse to God’s lieutenant, to 
whom in all doubtful cases we have submitted our private judgments. Foi 
example: if a matt pretend, after certain words spoken over a piece of 
bread, that presently God hath made it not bread, but a god or a man, or 
both, and nevertheless it looketh still as like bread as ever it did: there is 
no reason for any man to think it really done, nor con&equqptlyJtp fear him, 
till lie inquire of God, by His vicar or lieutenant, whether it be none oi not. 
If he say not, then followeth that which Moses saith (Deut. xviii. 22), “ he 
hath spoken it presumptuously, thou shaft not fear him.” If he say it is 
done, then he is not to contradict it. So*also if we see not, but only hear 
tell of a miracle, we are to consult the lawful Church $ that is to say, the 
lawful head thereof, how far we ate togive credit to the relators of it. And 
this is chiefly the case of mien that*m these days live under Christian 
Sovereigns. For in these times I do not know ene man that ever saw any 
such wondrous work, done by the charm, or at the? word, o» prayer of a man, 
that a man endued but with a mediocrity of reason would think super* 
natural s and the question is no more whether what we see done be n 
miracle 1 whether the miracle we hear or read of were a real work, andl not 
the act of a tongue or pen; but in plain terms, whether the report be true or 
h Me* la which question we are not every ope to make our own privatureason 
ox conscience, but th& public reason, that is, the reason of God’s Supreme 
lieutenant, judge $ and indeed we have made him judge already, if we haye 
him a sovereign power to do all that is necessary for oar peace and 
defrnoe. A p&V&te man has always the liberty, because thought na mo, to 
believe or not believe in his heart those acts thaf have been given out for 
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miracles, according as he shall see what benefit can accrue by men’s belief, 
to those that pretend or countenance them, and thereby conjecture whether 
they be miracles or lies. Butgwhen it comes to confession that faith, 
the private reason must submit to the public; that is to say, to God’s 
lieutenant. But who is this lieutenant of God, and head of the Church, 
shall be considered in its proper place hereafter.. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, 

Of the Signification in Scripture of Eternal Life, Hell, Salvation j the World 

to Come, and Redemption^ 

» 

The maintenance of civil society depending on justice, and justice on the 
power of life and death, and other less rewards and punishments, residing in 
them that have tjfie sovereignty of the commonwealth; it is impossible a 
eommonweath should stand, where any other than the sovereign hath a 
power of giving greater rewards than life, and of inflicting greater punish* 
ments than death. Now seeing “ eternal life ” is a greater reward than the 
“life presentand “eternal torment” a greater punishment than the 
“death of nature j” it is a thing worthy to be well considered of all men 
that desire, by obeying authority, to avoid the calamities of confusion and 
civil war, what is meant in Holy Scripture by u life eternal,” and “ torment 
eternaland for what offences and against whom committed, men are to 
be “ eternally tormented and for what actions they are to obtain “ eternal 
life.” 

And first we find that Adam was created in such a condition of life, as 
had he not broken the commandment of God, he had enjoyed it in the para¬ 
dise of Eden everlastingly. For there was the “tree of life,” whereof be 
was so long allowed to eat, as he should forbear to eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil; which was not allowed him. And therefore 
as soon as he had eaten of it, G^d thrust him out of paiadise (Gen. iii. 22), 
“ lest he should put forth his hand, and take also of thfe tree of life and live 
for ever.” By which it seemeth to me (with submission nevertheless both 
in this, and in all questions whereof the determination dependeth on the 
Scriptures^to the interpretation of the Bible authorized by the comment 
wealth, whose subject I am), that Adam, if he had not sinned, had had an 
eternal life on earth, and that mortality entered upon himself and his 
posterity by his first sin. Not that actual death theti entered j for Adam 
then could never have had children j whereas he lived long after, and saw a 
Numerous posterity ere he died. But where it is said (Gen. ii. 17), “In the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” it must needs be meant 
of his mortality and certitude of death. Seeing then eternal life was lost by 
Adam’s forfeiture in comuifcting sin, he that should cancel that forfeiture 
was to recover thereby that life again. Now Jesus Christ hath satisfied for 
the sins of all that believe in Him; and*therefore recovered to all believers 
that eternal life which was lost by the sin of Adam. And in this sense it 
is that the comparison of St. Paul holdeth (Rom. v. 18, 10), *' As by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men tocondemnaricfii, even so by the 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men to the justification of 
life ;’’which is again (1 C01. xv. 21,23) more perspicuously delivered ill 
these words ,* “ For since by man came death, by man came also the re¬ 
surrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive,” * * • 

Concerting the placer wherein men shall enjoy that eternal hie whfth 
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Christ Wh obtained for them, the texts next before alleged seem to make 
it on earth. For if as in Adam all die, that is, have forfeited paradise and 
eternal life on earth, eveA so in Christ all sh|ll be made alive ; then all men 
shall be made to live on earth, for else the comparison were not proper. 
Hereunto seemeth to agree that of the Psalmist (Psalm cxxxiii. 3), “upon 
Zion God commanded the blessing, even life for evermore ; ” for Zion is in 
Jerusalem upon earth; as also that of St. John (Rev. ii. 7), “ To him that 
overcometh I wilt give t<# eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 
the paradise of God. 1 ’ This was the tree of Adam’s eternal life j but his 
life was to have been on earth. The same seemeth to be confirmed again 
by ISt. John (Rev. xxi. 2), where he saith, “ I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, # coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for hci* husband * ” and again (verse 10) to the same effect; as if 
he should say, the new “Jerusalem,” the paradise of God, at the coming 
again of Christ, should come down to God’s people from heaven, and not 
tney go up to it from earth. And this differs nothing from that which the 
two men in white clothing, that is the two angels, said to the apostles that 
were looking upon Christ ascending (Acts i. 11), “ This same Jesus, who is 
taken upon from you into heaven, shall so come as you have seen Him go 
up into heaven.” Which soundeth as if they had said lie should come 
down to govern them under His Father eternally here, and not to take them 
Up to govern them in heaven j and is conformable to the restoration of the 
kingdom of God instituted under Moses, which was a political govern¬ 
ment of the Tews on earth. Again, that saying of our Saviour (Matt, 
xxii, 30), “ that in the resuriection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven,” is a description of an 
eternal life, resembling that which we lost in Adam in the point of 
marriage. For seeing Adam and Eve, if they had hot sinned, had lived on 
earth eternally in their individual persons; it is manifest they should not 
continually have procreated their kind; for if immortals should have 
generated as mankind doth now, the earth In a small time would not have 
been able to afford them place to stand on. The Jews that asked our 
Saviour the question, whose wife the woman that had married many 
brothers should be imthe resurrection, knewffnot what were the consequences 
of life eternal: and therefore our Saviour puts them in mind of this conse¬ 
quence of immortality ; that there shall be no generation, and consequently 
no marriage, no more than there is marriage or generation jimong the 
angels. The comparison between that eternal life which Adam, lost, and 
our Saviour by His victory over death hath recovered, holdcth also in this ; 
that as Adam lost eternal life by bis sin, and yet lived after it for a time, 
so the faithful Christian hath recovered Eternal life by Christ’s passion, 
though He die a natural death, and remain dead for a time, namely, till th4 
resurrection. For as death is reckoned from the condemnation of Adam, 


not from the execution; so life is rtckdhed fspm the absolution, not from 
the resurrection of them that are elected in Chrisjf, 

That the place wherein men are to live eternally, afterghe resurrection, 
is the heavens (meaning by heaven* those parts of the world which are the 
most remote from earth, as where the stars are, or above the stars, in 
another higher heaven, called cesium mftyreunt, whereof there is no mention 
in Scripture, noil ground in reason), is not easily to be drawn from any 
text that I can find. By the Kingdom of Heaven is meant the kingijhm of 
the Kipg that dwelled! in heaven; and His kingdom was the people of 
Israel, whom He ruled by the prophets, His lieutenants; first Moses, and 
Jdin Etearar, and the sovereign priests, till in the days of Samuel they 
_ JUq, and wold have a mortal man for their king, after the manner of 
pthfr nations. And when our Saviour Christ, t# the preaching of Hi| 
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ministers, shall have persuaded the Jews to rettiri, and called the Gentiles 
to His obedience, then shall there be a new kingdom of heaven; because 
our king shall then be God, whose “ throne ” is heaven; without any necessity 
evident in the Scripture, that mtn shall ascend to his happiness any higher 
than God’s “ footstool ” the earth. On the contrary, We find written (John 
iii. 13) that “ no man hath ascended into heaven, but He that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, that is in heaven.” Where I observe by the 
way, that these words are not, as those which ga immediately before, the 
words of our Saviour, but of St. John himself; For Christ was then not in 
heaven, but upon the earth. The like is said of David (Acts u. 34), where 
St. Peter, to prove the ascension of Christ, using the words of the Psalmist 

» .-V it rpl. ___. v____1 *_ 1_11 _A.'L* _ L ^1 — 



But to this a man may easily answer and say, that though their bodies were 
not to ascend till the general day of judgment, yet their souls were in 
heaven as soon as they were departed from their bodies; which also 
seemeth to be confirmed by the words of our Saviour (Luke xx. 37, 38). 
who proving the resurrection out of the words of Moses, saith thus, “That 
the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush, when he caUeth the 
Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
For Ho is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for they ail live 
to Him,” But if these words be to be understood only of the immortality 
of the soul, they prove not at all that which our Saviour intended to 
prove, which was the resurrection of the body, that is to say, the immortality 
of the man. Therefore our Saviour meaneth that those patriarchs were 
immortal; not by a property consequent to the essence and nature of 
mankind ; but by the will of God, that was pleased of His mere grace to 
bestow “ eternal life ” upon the faithful. And though at that time the 
patriarchs and many other faithful men were “dead, yet as it is in the 
text, they “ lived to Godthat is, they were written in the Book of Life 
with them that were absolved of their sins, and ordained to lifts eternal at 
the resurrection. That the soul of man is in its own nature eternal, and a 
living creature independent on tye body, or that any mete man is immortal 
otherwise than by the resurrection in the last day, except Enoch and Elias, 
is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture. The whole of the xivth chapter of 
job, which is the speech not of his friends, but Of himself, is a complaint 
of this mortality of nature; and yet no contradiction of the immortality at 
the resurrection, “ There is hope of a tree,” saith he (verse 7), “ if it be 
cast down. Though the root thereof wax old, and the stock thereof die 
in the ground, yet when it scenteth the water it will bud, and bring forth 
Roughs Hkb a plant, But man dieth and wasteth away, yea* man fiveth 
up the ghost, and where is he? ” And (verse 12),’ “ Man lietn down and 
riseth not, rill the heavens be no m$re,” But when is it that the heavenv 
shall be no more ? St Petef tells us that it is* at the general resurrection. 
For in bis second Epistle,tchap. hi. verse 7, he saith Chat "the heavens and 
the earth that arc now, are reserved unto fire against the day of judgment, 
and petition ungodly menand (verse 12), “looking for, apd hasting to 
the coming of God, wherein the heavens shall be on fire and shall bedissowed, 
and the Clements shall melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless we according 
to the promise look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein d wettem 
righteousness.” Therefore where Job saith “matt ri$eth not till the 
heavens be po more/.* it is all one as if he fyad said the immortal life (and 
soul mid life in the Scripture do usually signify the same thing) begintteth 
< not in matt till the resurrection and dayipf judgiaent 5 and ham for cattle, 
*gmt bis specifics} n*ture*and generation, but the promise Bor St, Mer 
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says, not ** We look for new heavens and a new eaith from nature,” but 
“ from promise.” 

Lastly, seeing U hath been already proved out of divers evident places of 
Scripture, in chap. xxxv. of this book, that the kingdom of God is a civil 
Commonwealth, Where God himself is soi/hreign, by virtue first of the 
** oM/ 1 and since of the “ new ” covenant, wherein He reigneth by IIis vicar 
or lieutenant: the same places do therefore also prove, that after the coming 
again of our Saviour in His majesty and glory, to reign actually and eter¬ 
nally, the kingdom of G«i is to be on earth. But because this doctune, 
though ptoveefout of places of Scripture not few nor obscure, will appeal 
to most men a novelty, I do but propound it; maintaining nothing in this, 
or any other paradox of religion ; but attending the end of that dispute ol 
the sword, concerning the authority, not yet amongst my countrymen 
decided, by which all sorts of doctrine are to be approved or lejected ; and 
whose commands, both in speech and writing, whatsoever be the opinion* 
of private men, must by all men, that mean to be protected by their Ian s, 
be obeyed. For the points of doctrine concerning the kingdom of God 
have so great influence on the kingdom of man, as not to be determined but 
by them that under God have.the sovereign power. • 

As the kingdom of Gocl, and eternal life, so also God’s enemies, and then 
torments after judgment, appear by the Scripture to have their place on 
earth. The name of the place, where all men remain till the resunection, 
that were either buried 01 swallowed up of the earth, is usually called in 
Scripture by words that signify “under ground;” which the Latins read 
generally itt/entus and twfemi , and the Greek ASqs, that is to say, a place 
where men cannot see; and eontaineth as well the grave as any othei decpci 
place. But for the place of the damned after the resurrection, it is not detu 
mined, neither m the Old nor New Testament, by any note of situation . 
but only by the company: as that it shall be where such wicked men 
were, as God in former times, m extraordinary and miraculous manner, had 
destroyed from off the face of the earth ■ as for example, that they ai c m 
Inferno, in Tartarus, or m the bottomless pit; because Corah, Dathan, a <1 
Abiron, were swallowed up alive into the earth. Not that the witters of Hit. 
Scripture would have us believe there could be in the globe of the eanh, 
which is not only finite, but also, compared to the height of the stars, of no 
considerable magnitude, a pit without a bottom, that is, a hole 
depth, such us the Greeks m their “demonology” (that is to -say, in tlieir 
doctrine concerning “demons”), and after them the Romans called 
Tartarus; of which Virgil (^Fn. vi. 57B, 559 ) sa y' ! » 

Bis patet inprmceps tantum, tenditque sub umbtas, 

Quantum ad cethemua cash subject us Otympuip ■ 1 

for that is a thing the proportion of earth to heaven cannot beat: but that 
we should believe them th<he, indefinitely, where those men are on whom 
God inflicted that exemplar punishment, 

Again, because those mighty men of the earth, that lived in the time of 
Noah before the flood, (which the Greeks calls® “ heioeg,” and the Scrip¬ 
ture “giants” add both say were begotten by copulatlmfpf the children of 
* God with the children of men,) were for their wicked hfeftestroyed by the 
general deluge ; the place of the damned is therefore also sometimes market 
out by the company of those deceased giants} as Proverbs xxi. *6, “Tb< 
man that wandereth out of the way of understanding shall remain in th< 
congregation of the*giants ; ” and Job Xxvi. 5, “ Behold the giant, groan 
under water, and they thaw dwell with them.” Here the place of the 
da$p$d is under the water. And Isaiah xiv. 9, “Hell is troubled how to 
ItptUrae (thfjtis, the king of Babylon) and will displace the giants for 
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thee; ” and here again the place of the damned, If the sense be literal, is to 
be under water. Thirdly, because the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, by 
the extraordinary wrath of God, were consumed for their wickedness With fire 
and brimstone, and together with them the country about made a stinking 
bituminous lake: the place of the damned is sometimes expressed by fire, 
and a fiery lake, as in the Apocalypse xxi. 8, “ But the timorous, incre* 
dulous, and abominable, and murderers, and whorempngers. and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake that bumeth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” So that it is manifest, 
that hell fire, which is here expressed by metaphor from the real fire 
of Sodom, signifieth not any certain kind or place of torment; but is to be 
taken indefinitely for destruction, as it is in Rev. xx. 14, where it is said, 
that “ death and hell were cast into the lake of fire; ” that is tt> say, were 
abolished and destroyed; as if alter the day of judgment there shall be no 
more dying, nor no more going into hell; that is, no more going to Hades, 
(from which word perhaps our word Hell is derived,) which is the same 
with no more dying. 


Fourthly, from,the plague of darkness inflicted on the Egyptians, of 
which it is written (Exod. x. 23), “They saw not one another, neither 
rose any man from his place for three days; but all the children of Israel 
had light in their dwellings ; ” the place of the wicked after judgment, is 
called “utter darkness,” or, as it is in the original, “darkness Without.” 
And so it is expressed (Matt. xxii. 13) where the king commanded his ser¬ 
vants, “to bind hand and foot the man that had not on his wedding gar¬ 
ment, and to cast him out,” sis t6 gkqtos rA 4%&r€pov, “ into external dark¬ 
ness,” or “darkness withoutwhich though translated “utter darkness,” 
does not signify “how great,” but “where” that darkness is to bej 
namely, “without the habitation” of God’s elect. 

Lastly, whereas there was a place near Jerusalem, called the Valley of 
the Children of Hinnon; in a part whereof, called Tophet, the Jews 
had committed most grievous idolatry, sacrificing their children to the idol 
Moloch; and wherein also God had afflicted his enemies with most grievous 
punishments; and wherein Josiali had burned the priests of Moloch upon 
their own altars, as appeareth a| large in the 2nd of Kings, chap, xxiii.; 
the place served afterwards to receive the filth and garbage which was 
carried thither out of the city; and there used to be fires made from time 
to time to purify the air, and take away the stench of carrion. .From this 
abominable place, the Jews used ever after to call the place of the damned 
by the- ap of Gehenna, or Valley of Ilinnon. And this Gehenna 
is that word which is usually now translated “ hell; ” and from the fires 
from time to time there burning, yre have the notion of “ everlasting ” and 
“unquenchable fire.” 

•Seeing now there is none that so interprets the Scripture^ as that after 
the day of judgment, the wicked ary all eternally to be punished in the 
Valley of Ilinnon; or that they shall so rise again, as to be ever after under 
ground br under water j otethat after the resurrection they shall no mote 


after (for of all metaphors there is some real ground that tan# be expressed 
in proper words), both of the “ place of hell,” and the nature of “ hellish 
tormeate,” and “tormentors,” , 

And first for the tormentors, we have their nature and properties, exactfy 
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person, ns proper names use to do; but only ah office, or quality; 
and are therefore appellatives; which ought not to have been left untrans¬ 
lated, as they are m the Latin and modern Bibles; because thereby 
they seem to be proper names of “ demons; ” and men are the more 
easily seduced to believe the doctrine of devils; which at that time 
was the religion of the Gentiles, and contrary to that of Moses and of 
Christ. 

And because by the. Enemy, the Accuser, and Destroyer, is meant 
the enemy of them that shall be in the kingdom of God; therefore if 
the kingdom of God after the resurrection be upon the earth, as in the 
former chapter I have shown by Scripture it seems to be, the Enemy and 
his kingdom must be omearth also. For so also was it, in the time before 
the Jews <had depq$ed God. Fdr God’s kingdom was in Palestine; and 
the nations round about, were the kingdoms of the Enemy; and conse¬ 
quently by Satan is meant any earthly enemy of the Church. 

The torments of hell, are expressed sometimes, by “weeping and gnash¬ 
ing of teeth,” as Matt. viii. 12. Sometimes by “the worm of conscience 
as Isaiah lxvi, 24, and Mark ix. 44, 46, 48: sometimes* by fire, as in the 
^plate now quoted, “ where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” 
and many places beside: sometimes by “shame and contempt,” as Dan. 
xii, at, “ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall awake; 
Some to everlasting life; and some to shame, and everlasting contempt.” 
All which places design metaphorically a grief and discontent of mind, 
from the sight of that eternal felicity in others, which they themselves 
through their own incredulity and disobedience have lost. And because 
such felicity Iq others, is not sensible but by comparison with their own 
actual miseries; it folioweth that they are to suffer such bodily pains and 
calamities, as are incident to those, who not only live under evil and cruel 
governors, but have also for enemy the eternal king of the saints, God 
Almighty. And amongst these bodily pains, is to be reckoned also to 
every one of the picked a second death. For though the Scripture be clear 
for an universal resurrection; yet wc do not read, that to any of the 
reprobate is promised an eternal life. For whereas St. Paul (r Cor. xv. 
4». 43) to the question concerning what tyodies men shall rise with again, 
saftb, that “ Hie Bbdy is sown in corruption, and is raised in incorruption; 
it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power.” Glory and power cannot be applied to the bodies*of the 
wicked: nor can the name of “second death” be applied to those that can 
never die but once: and although in metaphorical speech, a calamitous life 
everlasting may be called an everlasting death, yet it cannot well be under¬ 
stood of a “ second death.” 9 

Thtffire prepared for the wicked, is an everlasting fire ; that is to sav, 
the estate wherein no man can be without torture, both of body and mina, 
after the resurrection, shall endure f%ever; and in that sense the fire shall 
be unquenchable, ana the torments everlasting: but it cannot thence be 
inferred, that he Who shall be cast into that firif or be tormented with those 
torments, shall endure and resist them so os to be eternally burnt and 
tortured, and yet never be destroyed, nor die. And though there be many 
places that affirm everlasting fire and torments, into which men maybe 
oast successively one after another as the world lasts, yet 1 find 

none that affirm there shall be an eternal lifts therein of any individual 
person s but to the contrary, an everlasting death, which is th« second 
death. (Rev- xx, 13, 14),, “For after death and the grave shall have 
delivered up the dead which were in them, and every man be Judged 
aceordingto his works; death and the grave shall also be cast into the lake 
of ftafe This is the second death.” "Whereby i*is evident that there is to 
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l>e a second death of every one that shall be condemned at the day of judg¬ 
ment, after which he shall die no more. 

The joys of life eternal are in Seripture comprehended all under the name 
“ Salvation/’ or “being saved. To be savant is to be secured, either re* 
spectively against special evils, or absolutely against all evils, comprehend* 
mg want, sickness, and death itself. And because man was created in a 4 
condition immortal, not subject to corruption, and consequently to nothing 
that tendeth to the dissolution of his nature ; and fell from that happiness 
by the sin of Adam ; if followeth, that to be “saved” from sin, is to he 
saved from all the evil and calamities that sin hath brought upon us. And 
therefoie in the Holy Scripture, remission of sin, and salvation fiom death 
and misery, is the same thing, as it appears by the words of oqr Saviour, 
who having ettied a man sick of the paisy by saying (M&tt. ix. 2), “ Son he 
of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee j” and knowing that the Scribes 
took for blasphemy that a man should pretend to forgive sins, asked them 
(veise 5) “ whether it were easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven tliee, 01, Arise 
and walk; ” signifying thereby, that it was all one, as to the saving of the 
>ick, to say, “Thy sins me forgiven, ” and “Arise and walk and that He^ 
used that term of speech only to show He had the power to forgive sins. 
And it is besides evident in leason, that since death and misery were the 
punishments of sin, the dischaige of am must also be a discharge of death 
and nl-iery , that is to say, salvation absolute, such as the faithful are to 
enjoy after the day of judgment, by the power and favour of Jesus Christy 
who for that cause is called our “ Saviour.” 

Concerning particular salvations, such as are understood (1 Sam. xiv, 39), 

“ as the Lord liveth that saveth Israel,” that is, from their temporary enemies, 
and (2 Sam. xxii. 3), “ Thou art my Saviour, thou savest me from violence 
and (2 Kings xiu, 5), “ God gave the Israelites a Saviour, and so they were 
delivered from the hand of the Assyrians,” and the like, I need say nothing; 
there being neither difficulty nor interest to corrupt the interpretation of texts 
of that kind. 1 


But concerning the general salvation, because it must be ha the kingdom 
of heaven, there is great difficulty concerning the place. On one side, by 
“ kingdom,” which Is an estate o/Jamed by men for theh perpetual security 
against enemies and want, it Seemeth that this salvation should be on earth* 
For by salvation is set forth unto us a glorious reign of our king, by con* 
quest; not a safety by escape; and therefore there where we look for sal¬ 
vation, we must look also for triumph; and before triumph, for victory #' 
and before victory, for battle; which cannot well be supposed shall be hi 
heaven. But how good soever this reason may be, I wul not trust to it* 
without very evident places of Scripture. The state of salvation is described 
aUarge (Isaiah xxxhi. 20, 21, 22, 23,24); 

“ Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities: thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a*tabernacle that «shall not be taken down; 
not one of the Stakes thereof shall ever be removed, qe*ther shall any of the 
cords thereof be broken. 

“ But there the glorious Lord Will be unto us a place of broad river? and 
streams ; wherein shall go no galfevywith oars, Either shall gallant ship 
pa% thereby, A . 

“ For the Lwd is our Judge, tbtnLprd Is our lawgiver, fee Low v> <nom 
king, he Will save <a ‘ 

“ Thy tackkngs me loosed; they could not well strengthen their mast f 
they could not spread the sail: then is the prey of a greet spoil divided; the 
lame take the prey ; J 

“And the Inhabitant shall not say, I am skis 1 fee pfeple feat few 
dsmll therein, shall be fe*f?v««i thei* iaiquityA 
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in which words we have the place from whence salvation la to, proceed, 
“Jerusalem, a quiet habitation j” the eternity of it, **a tabernacle that 

Kb labatn JniM *• Xrt* • if « (Kb T nw) ffi,}, Tn^rrp 


their enemies, “ their tacklings are loose, their masts weak, the lame shall 
take the spoil of them ;” the condition of the saved, “ the inhabitant sliall 
not Say, I am sick: ” andlastly, all this is comprehended, in forgiveness of 
sin, “the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven theit iniquity.” By 
which it is evident, that salvation shall be on earth, then, when God shall 
reSgft, at the coming again of Christ, in Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem 
shall proceed the salvation of the Gentiles that shall be received into God <» 
kingdom: as is also more expressly declared by the same prophet (Isaiah 
lxvi. 20, 21), “ And they (that is the Gentiles who had anyjew in bondage) 
“ shall bring all your brethren, for an “offering to the Loid, out of all 
nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and 
upon swift beasts, to my holy mountain, Jeiusalem, saith*ihe Lord, as the 
children of Israel bring an offering in a dean vessel into the house of the 
Lord. And I will also take of them for priests and for Levites, saith the 
Lord.” Whereby it is manifest, that the chief seat of God’s kingdom, 
which is the place from whence the salvation of us that were Gentil es ^hall 
proceed, shall he Jerusalem: and the same is also confirmed by om*'Saviour 
m His discourse with the woman of Samaria, concerning the place of God’s 
worship; to whom He saith (John iv. 22), that the Samaritans worshipped 
they knew not what, but the Jews worshipped what they knew, “ for salva¬ 
tion is of the Tews” (ex Tudceis, that is, begins at the Jews): as if He should 


say, you worship Goa, but knoft not by whom He will save you, as we do, 
that know it shall be by one of the tribe of Judah; a Jew, not a Samaritan. 
Anct therefore also the woman net impertinently answered Him again, ” We 
know the Messiaa shall com*? ” So that which our Saviour saith, “ Salva¬ 
tion is from the Jews,” |» the tame that Paul says (Rom. i. 16, 17), “ The 
gospel is the power of God to salvation to every one that believeth ; to the 
Jew first, and also t6 die Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith tb faith from the faith of the Jew to the faith of the 
Gentile. In the like sense the prophet Joel describing the day of Judgment 
(chap. H. 50, 31), that God would “ show wonders in heaven, and in earth, 
blood and fire, and pillars of smoke; the sun shall be turned to darkness, and 
the moon into blood, before the great and terfible day of the Lord come ; ” 
he oddeth (verse'32), “ and it shall come to pass that whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. For in Mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem shall be salvation,” And Ohadiah (verse 17) Saith the same 

; and there shall r 




the house of Jacob shall possess their possessions,” that is the possessions 
of the u heathen,” which “ possessions^ he eftpresseth more particularly in 
the following verses, by the Mount of Esau, th# land of the Philistines, 
the fields 01 Ephraim, Of Samaria* Gilead, and the chief of the south ? 
and concludes With these word*, "the kingdom shall be the Lord’s,” All 
those places are for salvation and theritingdorn of God, after the day of 
Judgment upon earth, On the other shafT have not found any text that can 
|ppsisA% be drawn to prove any ascension pf the saints into heaven { that 
fa to say, into any rer turn empyreutii, or other ethereal region, 
is called t he kingdom of Hcavqn: which name it may have, 
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the revolt, sent His Son horn heaven to 
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or fiom that, that the thionc of this our great King is in. heaven j whereas 
the earth is but His footstool. But that the subjects of God should have 
any place as high as His throne, or higher than llis footstool, it seemeth 
not suitable to the dignity of 4 king, nor can I find any evident text for it 
in Holy Scripture. 

From this that hath been said of the kingdom of God, and of salvation, 
it is not hard to interpret what is meant by the ” world to come.” There 
are three worlds mentioned in Scripture, the *( old world,” the “ present 
wo«-ld,” and the “world to come.” Of the first, St. JPeter speaks (2 Pet. 
ii. 5), “ If God spared not the old world, but saved Noah, the eighth 
person, a preacher of righteousness, bringing the flood upon the worm of 
the Ungodly,” &c. So the “ first world” was from Adam to the general 
flood. Of the present world, our Saviour speaks (John wifi. 36), “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” For He came only to teach men the way 
of salvation, and to “renew the kingdom of His Father, by His doctrine. 
Of the world to come, St. Peter speaks (2 Pet. lii. 13), “ Nevertheless we 
accoiding to His promise look for new heavens, and a new earth." This is 
that “ world ” whciem Christ, coming down from heaven in the clouds, 
with great power and glory, shall send His angels, and shall gather together 
I Ii* elect fiom the four winds, and from the Uttermost parts of the earth, 
and thenceforth reign over them under His Father, everlastingly. 

M Salvation ” of a sinner supposeth a precedent “ redemption ; ” for he 
that is once guilty of sin is obnoxious to the penalty of the same; and must 
pay, or some other for him, such a ransom as he that is offended, and has 
inm in his power, shall require. And seeing the person offended is 
Almighty God, in whose power are all things ; such ransom is to be paid 
before salvation can be acquired, as God hath been pleased to require. By 
this iransom is not intended a satisfaction for sin equivalent to the offence, 
which no sinner for himself, nor righteous man, can ever be able to make 
for another the damage a riian does to another, he may make amends for by 
restitution or recompense ; but sin cannot be taken away by recompense; 
for that were to make the liberty to sin a thing vendible But sins may be 
pardoned to the repentant, either gratis, or upon such penalty as God is 
pleased to accept. That whick God usually accepted in the Old Testament 
was some sacrifice or oblation. To forgive sin is not an act of injustice, 
though the punishment have been threatened. Even amongst men, though 
the promise of good bind the promiser; yet threats, that is to say, promises 
of evil, bind them not, much less shall they bind God, who is infinitely 
more merciful than men. Our Saviour Christ therefore to “redeem ” U9, 
did not m that sense satisfy for the sins of men as that' His death, of its 
own virtue, could make it unjust in God to punish sinners with eternal 
„ death; but did make that sacrifice and oblation of himself at his first 
coming, which God was pleased to require for the salvation at His second 
coming, of such as in the meantime should repent and believe in Him, 
And though this act of our redemption” b&not always in Scripture called 
a " sacrifice,” and “oblation,” but sometimes a ‘‘price j ” yet by “price” 
we are pot to understand anything by the value whereof He could claim 
right to a pardon for us from His offended Father; but that price which 
God the Father was pleased in mercy to demand. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Of the Signification in Scripture of the word Chunk. 

The word Church ( Ecc/esia ) signifieth in the books of Iloly Scriptmc 
divers things. Sometime^, though not often, it is taken for “ God's 
1 louse,” that is to say, for a temple wherein Christians assembled to pei- 
form holy duties publicly, as (I Cor. xiv. 34), “Let your women keep 
silence in the Churches.” But this is metaphorically put for the congrega¬ 
tion there assembled, and hath been since used for the edifice itself, to dis¬ 
tinguish between the temples of Christians and idolaters. The Temple of 
Jerusalem was “God’s house,” and the house of prayer; and so is any 
edifice dedicated by Christians to the worship of Christ, “ ( hrist’s house; ” 
and therefore the Greek fathers call it Kvpta/ch, “ the Lord’s house • ” and 
thence in our language it came to be called “kvrke ” and “ church.” 

Church, when not taken for a house, signifieth the same that cedes ia 
signified in the Grecian commonwealth, that is to say, a congi egation or an 
assembly of citizens called forth to hear the magistrate speak unto them; 
and which in the commonwealth of Rome was called cpncio; as he that 
spake was called eedesiaste r and condonator. And when they wer ^ cal led 
forth by lawful authority (Acts xix. 30), it was Eiclcsta Irgitima , a “lawful 
Church,” Zrvofiof iKtcXyda. But when they were excited by tumultuous 
and seditious clamour, then it was a confused Church, iunXyata <rvyh.e- 
Xvtftib 

It is taken also sometimes for the men that have right to be of the con¬ 
gregation though not actually assembled, that is to say, for the whole 
multitude of Chiistian meu, how far soever they be dispeised : as (Acts 
viii. 3), wheie it is said that “Haul made havoc of the Church;” and in 
this sense is Christ said to be the head of the Chmch. And sometimes 
for a certain part of Christians, as (Col. iv. 15), “Salute the Church that L 
in his house.” Sometimes also for the elect only, as (Kph. v. 27), “A 
glorious Church, without spot, or wrinkle# holy, and without blemish; ” 
which is meant of th§ “ Church triumphant ” or “ Church to come.” Some¬ 
times, for a congregation assembled of professors of Christianity, whether 
their profession be Hue or counterfeit, as it is understood (Matt, xviii. I 7 )» 
where it is said, “Tell it to the Church; and if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as a Gentile, or publican.” 

And m this last sense only it is that the “Church” can be taken for 
one person, that is to say, that it can be#-said to have power to will, to 
pronounce, to command, to be obeyed, to make laws, or to do any othet, 
action whatsoever. Tor without authority bom a lawful congregation, 
whatsoever act be done in a concourse people, it is the particulat act ol 
every one of those that were iJresent, and gave*their aid to the performance 
of it, and not the act of them all in gross, as of one body, much less the 
act of them that were absent, or, that being present, were not willing it 
should be done. According to this tense, I define a “Church” to be “a 
company of men professing Christian religion, united in the person of one 
sovereign, at whose command they ought to assemble, and without whose 
authority they ought not to assemble.” And because in all commonwealths 
that assembly, which i$ without warrant from the civil sovereign, if un¬ 
lawful, that Church also which, fe assembled in any commonwealth that 
hath forbidden them to assemble, is an unlawful assembly. 

It followeth al^ that there is on earth no such universal Church* as all 
Christians are bound to obey ; because there is no power on earth to which 
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all other commonwealths are subject. There are Christians in the dominions 
of several princes and states, but every one of them is subject to that com¬ 
monwealth whereof ho is himself a member ; and consequently, cannot be 
subject to the commands ,of aqy other person. And therefore a Church, 
such a one as is capable to command, to judge, absolve, condemn, or do any 
other act, is the same thing with a civil commonwealth, consisting of 
Christian men ; and is called a “ civil state/’ for that the Subjects of it are 
“ men ; ” and a “ Church,” for that the subjects thereof are “ Christians.” 
“ Temporal ” and “ spiritual ” government are but two words brought into 
the world to make men see double, and mistake their “lawful sovereign*” 
It is true that the bodies of the faithful, after the resurrection, shall be not 
only spiritual but eternal; but in this life they hre gross and corruptible. 
There is therefore no other government in this life, neither of state, nor re¬ 
ligion, but temporal: nor teaching of any doctrine, lawful to any subject, 
which the governor both of the state and of the religion forbiddeth to be 
taught. And that governor must be one ; or else there must needs follow 
faction and civil war in the commonwealth between the “ Church ” and 
“State;” between “spiritualists” and “ temporalists • ” between the 
“sword of justice,” and the “shield, of faith and, which is more, in 
every Christian man's own breast, between the “ Christian ” and the 
“nun." The doctors of the Chuich are called pastors; so also are civil 
.sovereigns. But if pastors be not subordinate one to another, so as that 
therfe h 'ldu,y be one chief pastor, men will be taught contrary doctrines, 
whereof both may be, and one must be false. Who that one chief pastor 
is, according to the law of Nature, hath been already shown ; namely, that 
it is the civil sovereign; and to whom the Scripture hath assigned that office 
we shall see in |the chapters following. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Of the Rights of the Kingdom of Cod, in Abraham, AJoses, the High Priests, 

and t\* Kings Of Judah. 

The father of the faithful, and first in the kingdom of God by covenant, 
was Abraham. For with him was the covenant first made, wherein he 
obliged himself and his seed after him, to acknowledge and obey the 
commands of God; not only such as he could take notice of (as moral 
laws), by the light of Nature, but also such as God should in special 
manner deliver to him by dreams and visions. For as to the moral law, they 
were already obliged, and needeu not have been contracted withal by pro- 
Wise of the land of Canaan. Nor was there any contract that could add to 
or strengthen the obligation by whtjji both they and all men else Were bound 
naturally to obey God Almightyand tiwrefore the covenant which 
Abraham made with God was to take for the commandment of God, that 
which in the naiie of God was commanded him in a dream or vision; and to 
deliver 1 it to his family, and cause them*to observe the same. 

In this* Contract of God with Abraham we may observe three points of 
important consequence in the government of God's people. First, that at 
the snaking of this covenant, God spake only to Abraham ; and therefore 
contracted not with any of his family, or seed, otherwise than as their wills, 
which make the essence of all covenants, Were before the contract involved 
iu the will of Abraham, who was therefore supposed to have had a lawful 
power to make them perform all that he covenanted for them. According 
^hereunto (Gen,scviii, |j$, 19), God sajth, All the patjansof the 
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shall be bitted in him ; for I know him that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord.” 
From whence may be concluded this first point, that they to whom God hath 
not spoken immediately are to receive the piteitive commandments of God 
from their sovereign, as the family and seed of Abraham did from Abraham 
their father, and lord, and civil sovereign. And consequently in every com¬ 
monwealth they who have no supernatural revelation to the contrary, ought 
to obey the laws of their ovp sovereign in the external acts and profession o t 
religion. As for the inward “ thought” and “ belief” of men, which human 
governors can take no notice of (for God only knoweth the heart), they are 
not voluntary, nor the effect of the laws, but of the unrevealed will and of 
the power of God, and consequently fall not under obligation. 

From wlfcnce proceedcth another point, that it was not unlawful for 
Abraham, when any of his subjects should pretend private vision or spirit, 
or other revelation from God, for the countenancing of any doctrine which 
Abraham should forbid, or when they followed or adhered to any such pre¬ 
tender to punish them: and consequently that it is lawful now for the 
sovereign to punish any man that shall oppose his private spirit against the 
laws: for he hath the same place in the commonwealth that Abraham had 
in his own family. a 

There ariseth also from the same a third point; that as none but Abraham 
in his family, so none but the sovereign in a Christian commonwealtbucan 
take notice what is, or what is not, the word of God. For God spake only 
to Abraham; and it was he only that was able to know what God said, 
and to interpret the same to his family; and therefore also they that have 
the place of Abraham in a commonwealth, are the only interpreters of what 
God hath spoken. 

The same covenant was renewed with Isaac, and afterwards with Jacob; 
but afterwards no more till the Israelites were freed from the Egyptians, 
and arrived at the foot of Mount Sinai; and then it was renewed by Moses 
(as I have said before, chap, xxxv.), in such manner as they became from 
that time forward the peculiar kingdom of God ; whose lieutenant was 
Moses, for his own time; and the succession to that office was settled 
upon Aaron, and hjs heirs after him, to be to God a sacerdotal kingdom 
for ever. 

By this constitution a kingdom is acquired to God. But seeing Moses 
had no authority to govern the Israelites, as a successor to the right of 
Abraham, because he could not claim it by inheritance; it appeareth not as 
yet that the people were obliged to take him for God’s lieutenant longer 
than they believed that God spake uritohim. And therefore his authority, 
notwithstanding the covenant they made fith God, depended yet merely 
upon the opinion they had of his sanctity, and of the reality of his con* 
ferences with God, and the verity of hi', miracles: which opinion coming to 
change, they were no more obliged tonfcake anything for the law of God, 
which he propounded to then! in God’s name. * We are therefore to consider 
what other giound there was of their obligation t0 obey him. For it could 
not l>e the commandment of God that could oblige theift; because Gad 
spake not to them immediately, biTt by the mediation of Moses himself; 
and our Saviour saith of himself (John v. 31 ), “ If 1 bear witness of my¬ 
self, my witnesses not true; ” much less if Moses bear witness of himself, 
especially in a claim of kingly power over God’s people, ought his testimony 
to tie received, llistauthority therefore, os the authority of allcother 
princes, must be grounded on the consent of the people, and their promise 
to obey him. And so it was ; for “ the people ” (Kxod. xx. 18, 19), “ when 
they Saw the th^nderings, and'the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpets, 
Wtd the mountain smoking* removed, and stood Ejfar pff. And they said 
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up to Moses, Speak thou with us and we will hear, but let not#Jod speak 
with us lest we die.” Here was their promise of obedience ; and by this 
it was they obliged themselves to obey whatsoever he should deliver unto 
them for the commandment of*God. 

And notwithstanding the covenant constituted a sacerdotal kingdom, that 
is to say, a kingdom hereditary to Aaron ; yet that is to be understood of 
the succession after Moses should be dead. For whosoever ordereth and 
establisheth the policy, as first founder of a comnfonwealth, be it monarchy, 
aristocracy, or democracy, must needs have sovereign power over the 
people all the while he is doing of it. And that Moses had that power aU 
his own lime is evidently affirmed in the Scripture. First in the text last 
before cited, because the people piomised obedience, not to Asyon, but to 
him. Secondly (Exod xxiv. i, 2), “And God said unto Moses, Come up 
unto the Lord, thou and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
ciders of Israel. And Moses alone shall come near the Lord, but they 
shall not come nigh, neither shall the people go up with him.” By which 
it is plain, that Moses, who was alone called up to God (and not Aaron, 
nor the other priests, nor the seventy elders, nor the people who were 
forbidden to come up), was alone he that represented to the Israelites the 
person of God, that is to say, was their sole sovereign under God. And 
though afterwards it be said (verses y, io), 1 ‘ Then went up Moses and 
Aartfsv f^adab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Tsriel, and they saw 
the God of Israel, and there was under his feet, as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone,” &c. ; yet this was not till after Moses had been 
with God before, and had brought to the people the weirds which God had 
said to him. lie only went for the business of the people; the others as 
the nobles of his retinue, were admitted for honour to that special grace, 
whidh was not allowed to the people ; which was, as in the verse after 
appeareth, to see God and live, “ God laid not his hand upon them, they 
saw God and did eat and drink,” that is, did live : but did not carry any 
commandment from Him to the people. Again, it is everywhere said “ the 
Lout spake unto Moses,” as in all other occasions of government, so also in 
the ordering of the ceremonies of religion, contained in chapters xxv., xxvi., 
xxvii., xxviii., xxix., xxx. and Axxi* of Exodus, and throughout Leviticus; 
to Aaron seldom. The calf that Aaron made, Moses threw into the fire. 
Lastly, the question of the authority of Aaron, by occasion of his and 
Miriam’s mutiny against Moses, was (Numb, xii.) judged by God himself 
for Moses. So also in the question between Moses and the people, who 
had the right of governing the people, when Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
and two hundred and fifty princes of the assembly ‘ 1 gathered themselves 
together (Numb xvi. 3) against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto 
them, Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregation arc -holy, 
every one of them, and the Lord is amongst them, why lift you up your¬ 
selves above the congregation of £te Lord? r ” God caused the earth to 
swallow Corah, Dathan, sp,id Abiram, with their wives and children, alive, 
and consumed tljpse two hundred and fifty princes with fire. Therefore 
neither Aaron, nor the people, nor any, aristocracy of the chief princes of 
the people, but Moses alone had next under God the sovereignty over the 
Israelites; and that not only in causes of civil policy, but also of religion : 
for Moses only spake with God, and therefore only could tell the people 
what it was that God required at their hands. No man upon pain of death 
mighi*be so presumptuous as to approach the mountain where God talked 
with Moses. “Thou shall set bounds” (saith the Lord, Exod. xix. 12) “to 
the people round about, and say, Take heed to yourselves that you go not 
up into the mount, or touch the border of it; whosoever touchefh the 
mount shall surely be pdj to death.” And again (verse 12), “ Go dowtb 
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charge thefieople, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze.” Out of 
which we may conclude that whosoever in a Christian commonwealth 
holdeth the place of Moses, is the sole messenger of God, and interpreter of 
His commandments. And according hereunto, no man ought in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Scripture to proceed further than the bounds which arc set 
)y their several sovereigns. For the Scriptures, since God now speakelh 
in them, are the Mount Sinai; the bounds whereof are the laws of them 
that represent God’s perse* on earth. To look upon them, and therein to 
behold the wondrous works of God and learn to fear 1 Iim, is allowed; but 
to interpret them, that is, to pry into what God saith to him whom he 
appointeth to govern under him, and make themselves judges whether he 
govern as God commandeth him qr not, is to transgress the bounds God 
hath set us * and to gaze upon God irreverently. 

There was no prophet in the time of Moses, nor pretender to the 
spirit of God, but such as Moses had approved and authorized. For there 
were in his time but seventy men that are said to prophesy by the spirit 
of God, and these were all of Moses his election; concerning whom God 
said to Moses (Numb. xi. 16), “Gather to me scvt*nty*of the elders of 
Israel, whom thou lcnowest to be the elders of the people. ” To these 
God imparted Ills spirit; but it was not a different spirit from that of 
Moses; for it is said (verse 25), “ God came down in a cloud, and took 
of the spirit that was upon Moses, and gave it to the seventy eldc^g^iU^But 
as I have shown before (chap, xxxvi.) by “spirit” is understood the 
“mind;” so that the sense of the place is no other than this, that God 
endued them with a mind conformable and subordinate to that of Moses, 
that they might prophesy, that is to say, speak to the people in God’s 
name, in such manner, as to set forward, as ministers of Moses and by his 
authority, such docLrine as was agreeable to Moses his doctrine. For they 
were but ministers ; and when two of them prophesied in the camp, it was 
thought a hew and unlawful thing ; and as it is in verses 27 and 28 of the 
same chapter, they were accused of it, and Joshua advised Moses to forbid 
them, as not knowing that it was by Moses his spirit that they prophesied. By 
which it is manifest that no subject ought to pretend to prophesy, or to the 
spirit, in opposition Jo the doctrine established by him whom God hath set 
in the place of Moses. 

Aaron being dead, and after him also Moses, the kingdom, as being a 
sacerdotal kingdom, descended by virtue of the covenant to Aaron’s son, 
Eleazar the high priest; and God declared him, next under himself, for 
sovereign, at the same time that He appointed Joshua for the general of 
their army. For thus God saith expressly (Numb, xxvii. 21) concerning 
Joshua: “lie shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall ask counsel 
for him before the Lord; at his word shall they go out, and at his word 
they shall come in, both he, and all the children of Israel with him.” There¬ 
fore the supreme power of making wa*and j^ace was in the priest. The 
supreme power of judicature belonged also to the high priest: for the Book 
of the Law was in their keeping ; and the priests* nd Levites only were the 
subordinate judges in causes civil, as appears in Deut. xviT. 8, 9,10. And 
for the manner of God’s worship, there was never doubt made but that the 
high priest till the time of Saul had the supreme authority. Therefore the 
civil and ecclsiaStical power were both joined together in one and the same 
person, the high priest; and ought to be so, in whosoever govemeth by 
divine right, that is, by authority immediate from God. • 

After the death of Joshua, tiil the time of Saul, the time between is noted 
frequently in the Book of Judges, “ That there was in those days no king 
in Israeland nsometiraes with this addition, that “every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” By which it to be understood that 
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where it is said, “ there was no king,” is meant, “ there was lfb sovereign 
power ” in Israel. And so it was, if we consider the act and exercise of 
such power. For after the <jjeath of Joshua and Eleazar, “there arose 
another generation (Judges if io, n) that knew not the Lord, nor the 
works which lie had done for Israel, but did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim.” And the Jews had that quality which St. Patti 
noteth, “ to look for a sign,” not only before they would submit themselves 
to the government of Hoses, but also after they ad obliged themselves by 
their submission. Whereas signs and miracles had for end to procure faith, 
not to keep men frpm violating it, when they have once given it ; for to 
that men are obliged by the law of Natme. But if we consider not the 
exercise, but the right of governing, the sovereign power wa<? # still in the 
high priest. Therefore whatsoever obedience was yielded to any of the 
judges, who weie men chosen by God extraordinarily to save llis lebellious 
subjects out of the hands of the enemy, it cannot be drawn into argument 
against the right the high priest had to the sovereign power, in all matters 
both of policy and religion. And neither the judges nor Samuel himself 
had an ordinaly/'but an extraordinary calling to the government; and were 
obeyed by the Israelites, not out of duty, but out of reverence to their favour 
with God, appearing in their wisdom, couiage, or felicity. Hitherto 
theiefore the right of regulating both the policy and the religion were 
i ns?pKA.ble. 

To the judges succeeded kings : and whereas before, all authority, both 
in religion and policy, was in the high priest; so now it was all in the king. 
For the sovereignty over the people, which was before, not only by virtue 
of the divine power, but also by a particular pact of the Israelites, in God, 
and next under Ilun, in the high priest, as IIis vicegerent on earth, was 
cast off by the people, with the consent of God himself, tor when they 
said to Samuel (i Sam. viii. 5), “ Make us a kmg to judge us dike ail the 
nations,*' they signified that they would no more be governed by the com* 
mands that should be laid upon them by the priest, in the name of God : 
hut by one that should cominand them in the same manner that all other 
nations were commanded ; and consequently in deposing the high priest 6f 
royal authority, they deposed that peculiar government of God. And yet 
God consented to it, saying to Samuel(1 Sam, viii. 7), “Hearken unto 
the voice of the people, in all that they shall say unto thee; for they have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over 
them. ’ Having therefore rejected God, in whose right the priests governed, 
there was no authority left to the priests, but such as the king was pleased 
to allow them ; which was more or less, according as the kings were good 
or evil. And for the government of civil affairs, it is manifest it was all in 
■the bands of the king. For in the same chapter (veise 20) they say, “ they 
will be like all the nations; that their king shall be their judge, and go 
before them, and fight their battf&s j ” that is, he shall have the whole 
authority both in peace a$d war. In which is contained also the ordering 
of religion : foqjthere was no other word of God in that time, by which to 
regulate religion but the law of Moses, #vhich was their civil law. Besides, 
we read (1 Kings ii. ?7), that “ Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being 
priest before the Lord : ” he had therefore authority over ;he high priest, 
as over any other subject; which is a great mark Of supremacy in 
religtan, And we read also (t Kings viii.), that he dedicated the temple; 
that tie blessed the people; and that he himself in person made that 
excellent prayer, used in the consecrationVof all churches and houses of 
prayer; which is another great mark of supremacy in religion. Again, we 
read (a Kings xxii), that when there was question concerning the Book of 
the Law found in the tftnple, the same was not decided by the high priest, 
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but Josiah sent both him and others to inquire concerning it of Huldali, the 
prophetess ; which is another mark of supremacy in religion. Lastly, we 
read (I ChrOn. xxvi. 30), that David made Ilasliabiah'and his brethren, 
Hebronites, officers of Israel among them westward, “in all their busine-.s 
of the Lord, and in the service of the Icing.” Likewise (verse 32) that he 
made other Hebronites “rulers over the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the 
half tribe of ftfanasseh ” (these were the rest of Israel that dwelt beyond 
Jordan), “for every matttu- pertaining to God, and affairs of the king.” 
Is not this full power, both “ temporal ” and “ spiritual,” as they call it 
that would divide it? To conclude; from the first institution of God’s 
kingdom to the captivity, the supremacy of religion was in the same hand 
’ with that of the civil sovereignty; and the priest’s office after the election 01 
Saul, was not magisterial but ministerial. 

Notwithstanding the government both in policy and religion, were joined, 
first in the high priests, and afterwards in the kings, so far forth as con¬ 
cerned the right; yet it appeareth by the same holy history, that the 
people understood it not: but there being amongst them a great part, and 
probably the greatest part, that no longer than they saw gjeat miiacles, or, 
\yhat is equivalent to a miracle,' great abilities, or great felicity in the enter¬ 
prises of their governors, gave sufficient credit cither to the fame of Moses 
or to the colloquies between God and the priests ; they took occasion as oft 
as their governors displeased them, by blaming sometimes the polic y, sqfla e- 
times 1 he religion, to change the government or revolt from their ofcSHTtnce 
at their pleasure : and from thence proceeded from time to time the civil 
troubles, divisions, and calamities of the nation. As for example, after the 
death of Etea/.ar and Joshua, the next generation which had not seen the 
wonders of God, but were left to their own weak reason, not knowing 
themselves obliged by the covenant of a sacerdotal kingdom, regarded no 
more the commandment of the priest nor any law of Moses, but did every 
man that which was right in his own eyes, and obeyed in civil affairs such 
men as from time to time they thought able to deliver them from the 
neighlKjur nations that oppressed them; and consulted not with God, as 
they ought to do, but with such men or women as they guessed to be 
prophets by their predictions of things to come; and though they had an 
idol in their chapel, ^ret if they had a Levite for their chaplain, they made 
account they worshipped the Gqd of Israel. 

And afterwards when lhey demanded a king after the manner of the 
nations ; yet it was not with a design to depart from the worship of God 
their king j but despairing of the justice of the sons of Samuel, they would 
have a kmg to judge them in civil actions; but not that they would allow 
their king to change the religion which they thought was 1 ©commended to 
them by Moses. So that they always kept in store a pretext, either of 
justice or religion, to discharge themselves of their obedience, whensoevef 
they had hope,to prevail. Samuel was displeased with the people, for that 
they desired a king; for God was their\ing already, and Samuel had but 
an authority under Him; yet did Samuel, when SwA observed not his 
counsel, in destroying Agag as God had commanded, ano»t another king, 
namely David, to take the succes^on from his heirs. Rehoboam was no 
idolater; but when the people thought him an oppressor, that civil pretence 
carried from hjp ten tribes to Jeroboam an idolater. And generally 
through the whole history of the kings, as well of Judah as of Israel, there 
were prophets that ftlways controlled the kings, for transgressing the 
religion; and sometimes atsoJTor errors of state; as Jehosaphat was re¬ 
proved (2 Cfiron. xix. 2) by the prophet Jehu, for aiding the king of Israel 
against the Syrians; and llezekinh, by fsaiah (xxxix. 3-7), for showing his 
|reasurcs to the\mbaesadors of Babylon, By all ^vhich it appeareth, that 
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though the power both of state and religion were in the kings; yet none of 
them were uncontrolled in the use of it, but such as were gracious for their 
own natural abilities or felicities. So that from the practice of those times, 
there can no aigument be drawn, that the right of supremacy in religion 
was not in the kings, unless we place it in the prophets, and conclude that 
because Hezekiah praying to the Lord before the cherubims, was not an¬ 
swered from thence, nor then, but afterwards by the prophet Isaiah, there¬ 
fore Isaiah was supreme head of the Church ; because Josiah consulted 
Hulclah the prophetess, concerning the Book of the Law, that therefore 
neither he nor the high priest, but. lluldah the prophetess, had the supreme 
authority in matter of religion; which I think is not the opinion of any 
doctor. 

During the captivity, the Jews had no commonwealth at aft.: and after 
their return, though tney renewed their covenant with God, yet there was 
no promise made of obedience, neither to Esdras, nor to any other; and 
presently after, they became subjects to the Greeks, fiom whose customs 
and demonology, and from the doctrine of the Cabalists, their religion be¬ 
came much corrupted : in such sort as nothing can be gathered from their 
confusion, both in state and religion, concerning the supremacy in either. 
And therefore so far forth as conccmeth the Old Testament, we may con¬ 
clude that whosoever had the sovereignty of the commonwealth amongst 
th«,^w.s, the same had also the supreme authority in matter of God’s 
external'Worship, and represented God’s person $ that is, the person of God 
the Father; though lie were not called by the name of Father, till such 
time as lie sent into the world His Son Jesus Christ, to redeem mankind 
from their sins, and bring them mto His eveilasling kingdom, to be saved 
for evermore. Of which we are to speak in the chapter following. 


CHAFTER XLI. 

Of the Office* of Our Blessed Saviour. 

We find in Holy Scripture three parts of the office of the Messiahthe 
first of a tc Redeemer ” or 4 ‘ Saviour; ” the second of a “ pastor,” “ coun¬ 
sellor,” or “ teacher,” that is, of a prophet sent from God to convert such 
as God hath elected to salvation: the third of a “ king,” an “ eternal king,” 
but under His Father, as Moses and the high priests were in their several 
times. And to these three par^ are correspondent three times. For our 
Redemption He wrought at His first coming, by the sacrifice wherein lie 
offered up himself for our sins upon the cross: our conversion He wrought, 
partly then in His own person, aijd partly worketh now by His ministers, 
and will continue work till His coming a]jain. And after His coming 
again, shall begin Vat If Is glorious reign over His elect, which is to last 
eternally, ^ 

To the office of a Redeemer, that isj of one that payeth the ransom of 
sin, which ransom is death, it appertaineth, that He was sacrificed, and 
thereby bare upon His own head and carried away fromeus our iniquities, 
in such sort as God had required. Not that the death of one man, though 
withaut sin, can satisfy for the offenoes of all men, m the rigour of justice, 
but in the mercy of God, that ordained such sacrifices for sin, as He was 
pleased in His mercy to accept. In the old law (as we may read, Levit. 
xvi.) the Lord required that there should, every year qflice, be mode an 
atonement for the sins tf all Israel, both priests and others j for the doing' 
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whereof, Aaron alone was to sacrifice for himself and the priests a young 
bullock; and for the rest of the people lie was to receive from them two 
young goats, of which he was to “ sacrifice ” one ; but as for the other, 
which was the “scape-goat,” he was to la/lhs hands on the head thereof, 
and by a confession of the iniquities of the people, to lay them all on that 
head, and then by some opportune man, to cause the goat to be led into 
the wilderness, and thereto “escape," and carry away with him the 
iniquities of the people. #As the sacrifice of the one goat was a sufficient, 
because an acceptable, price for the ransom of all Israel; so the death of 
the Messiah is a sufficient price for the sins of all mankind, because there 
was no more required. Our Saviour Christ's sufferings seem to be here 
figured, as clearly as in the oblation of Isaac, or tin any other type ol Him 
in the Old Testament, lie was both the sacrificed goat, and the scape¬ 
goat ; “ He was oppressed, and He was afllictcd (Isaiah liii. 7); He 
opened not Ilis mouth; lie is brought as a Lamb to the slaughter, and a> a 
sheep is dumb before the shearer, so He opened not IIL mouth : ” here He 
the “sacrificed goat.” “ He hath borne our griefs (verse 4), and carried 
our sonrows and again (verse 6), “the Lord hath laid upon Him the 
iniquities of us all; ” and so He is the “scape-goat.” “He was cut off from 
the land of the living (verse S) for the transgression of my people ; ” there 
again He is the “ sacrificed goat.” And again (verse 11), “ lie shall bear 
their sins ; ” He is the “scape-goat.” Thus is the Lamb of Cod flpgyftfcnt 
to both those goats; sacrificed, in that He died; and escaping, in His 
resmrcction ; being raised opportunely by His Father, and removed from 
the habitation of men in His ascension. 

For as much therefore as he that “redeemeth” hath no title to the 
“ thing redeemed,” before “the redemption” and ransom paid ; and this 
ransom was the death of the Redeemer ; it is manifest that our Saviour, as 
man, was not king of those'that He redeemed before lie suffered death ; 
that is, during that time lie conversed bodily on the earth. 1 say, He was 
not then king in present, by virtue of the ’pact, which the faithful make 
with Him in baptism. Nevertheless, by the renewing of their pact with 
God in baptism, they were obliged to obey Him for king, under Ilis 
Father, whensoevcr.lle should be pleased Rj take the kingdom upon Him. 
According wheieunto, our Saviour himself expressly saith (John wiii. 36), 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” Now seeing the Scripture maketh 
mention but of two woilds; this that is now, and shall remain unto the day of 
judgment, which is therefore also called the “ last day ; ” and that which 
shall be after the day of judgment, when there shall be a new heaven and 
a new earth: the kingdom of Christ is not to begin till the general resur¬ 
rection. And that is it which our Saviomtsaith (Matt. xvi. 27), “The Son 
of man shall cyme in the glory of His Father, with His angels; and therf 
He shall reward every man according to In-, works.” To leward every 
man according to his works is to execute the.office of a king; and this is 
not to be till He come in the glory of His Fathmr, with His angels. When 
our Saviour saith (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3), ‘Tho Scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses* seat; all therefore whatsoever they bid you do, that observe and 
do; ” He declared plainly, that He ascribed kingly power, for that time, 
not to himself, but to them. And so He doth also, where lie saith (Luke 
xii, 14), “ Whet made me a judge or divider over you?” And (John 
xii. 47), “ I came not to judge the world, but to save the world.*’ Ami yet 
oar Saviour came into* this world that He might be a king and a judge 
in the world to come: for He was the Messiah, that is, the Christ, that is, 
the anointed priest, and the sovereign prophet of God; that is to say. He 
was lo have ml Hie power that was m Moses the prophet, in the high priests 
that succeeded Moses, and in the kings that succ&ded the priests. And 
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St, John says expressly (chap, v. verse 22), “the Father juclgeth no 
man, but hath committed judgment to the Son.” And this i« not repug* 
nant to 'that other place, “ I^came not to judge the world: ” for this is 
spoken of the world present, the other of the world to come; as also 
where it is said that at the second coming of Christ (Matt, xix. 28), “Ye 
that have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit in 
the throne of 11 is glory, ye shall also sit on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel,” ' * 

It then Christ, whilst He was on earth, had no kingdom in this world, to 
what end was llis first coming? It was to restore unto God by a new 
covenant, the kingdom, which being Hts by the old covenant, had been cut 
off by the rebellion of thfe Israelites in the election of Saul. \Vhiph to do, 

I le was to preach unto them that He was the Messiah, that is, the king 
promised to them by the prophets; and to offer himself in sacrifice for the 
sins of them that should by faith submit themselves thereto; and in case the 
nation generally should refuse Him, to call to llis obedience such as should 
believe m Him amongst the Gentiles. So that there are two parts of our 
Saviour’s office during His abode upon the earth : one to proclaim himself 
the Christ, and another by teaching and by working of miracles, to persuade 
and prepare men to live so as to be worthy of the immortality believers were 
t» «no y, at such time as He shpuld come in majesty to take possession of 
HisTJL'her’s kingdom. And therefore it is that the time of His preaching 
is often by himself called the “ regeneration ; ” which is not properly 
a kingdom, and thereby a warrant to deny obedience to the magistrates that 
then were ; for He commanded to obey those that sat then in Moses' chair, 
and to pay tribute to Caesar, but only an earnest of the kingdom of God that 
was to come, to those to whom God had given the grace to be His disciples, 
and to believe in Him ; for which cause the godly are said to be already in 
the “ kingdom of grace,” as naturalized in that heavenly kingdom. 

Hitherto, therefore, there is nothing done or taught by Christ that tendeth 
to the diminution of the civil right of the Jews or of Caesar. For as 
touching the commonwealth which then was amongst the Jews, both they 
that bare rule amongst them, and they that were governed, did all expect 
the Messiah and kingdom Of God; which they could uot have done if their 
laws had forbidden Him, when He came, to manifest and declare himself. 
Seeing therefore He did nothing but by preaching and miracles go about to 
prove himself to be that Messiah, He did therein nothing against their 
laws. The kingdom He claimed was to be in another world: lie taught all 
men to obey in the meantime them that sat in Moses’ seat: lie allowed 
them to gjve Caesar his tribute, and refused to take upon himself to be a 
judge, IIow then could His ifords or actions be seditious, or tend to the 
r overthrow of their then civil government ? But God having determined 
His sacrifice for the reduction of His elect to their former covenanted 
obedience, for the means, whereb^ He would brinjf the same to effect, made 
use of their ipalice and ingratitude. Nor was it contrary to the laws of 
C«mr, Fpr though Pilate himself, to gratify the Jews, delivered Him to 
be crucified; yet before he did so he pronounced openly that he found no 
fault in Him: and put for title of His condemnation, not as the Jews 
lequired, “ that He pretended to be kingbut simply, “ that He was king 
of the Jews f and notwithstanding tfieir clamour, reused to alter it; 
>ayjpg, “What I have written, I have written.” 

As for the third part of His office, which wa£' to be “king,” I have 
already shown that His kingdom was f ndt to begin till the resurrection. 
But then He shall be king, not only as God, in which tense He is king 
already, and ever shall be, of all the earth, in virtue of*His omnipotence; 
but also peculiarly of ills own elect, by virtue of the pact they make with 
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Him in their baptism. And therefore it is that our Saviour saith (Matt. xix. 
28) that His apostles should sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tubes 
of Israel, “ When the Son of man shall sN in the throne of His gloty: ” 
‘whereby He signified that He should reign then in His human nature: 
and Matt. (xvi. 27), “ The Son of man shall come in the glory of His 
Father, with His angels, and then He shall reward every man according 
to his works.” The samJ Wc may read (Mark xiii. 26, and xiv, 62); and 
more expressly for the time (Luke ftril. 29,30), “ I appoint unto you a king¬ 
dom, as my Father hath appointed to me, that you may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” By which it is manifest that the kingdom oi Christ appointed to 
Him by Hts Father is not to be before the Son of nun shall come in glory, 
and make His apostles judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. But a man 
may here ask, seeing there is no marriage in the kingdom of heaven, whether 
men shall then eat and diink ? What eating therefore is meant in this place ? 
This L expounded by our -Saviour (John vi. 27), where He saith, “ Labour 
not for tiie meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give you.” So that by eating 
at Christ’s table is meant the eating of the tree of life; that is to say, the 
enjoying of immortality, in the kingdom of the Son eff man. By which 
places and many more, it is evident that our Saviour’s kinmlorn is-t ^ be 
exercised by Him in Ilia human nature. 

Again, He is to be king then, no otherwise than as subordinate or vice¬ 
gerent of God the Father, as Moses was in the wilderness; and as the high 
priests were before the reign of Saul; and as the kings were after it. For 
it is one of the prophecies concerning Christ, that lie should be like, in 
office, to Moses: " I will raise them up a ( prophet,” saith the Lord (Heut. 
xviii. 18), “from amongst their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
words into his mouth ; ” and this similitude with Moses is also apparent in 
the tuitions of our Saviour himself, whilst* He was conversant on earth. 
For as Moses chose twelve princes of the tubes to govern under him ; so 
did our Saviour choose twelve apostles, who shall sit on twelve thrones, and 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel. And a* Moses authorized seventy elder.** 
to receive the Spirit of God, and to prophesy to the people, that is, as 1 
have said before, to.speak unto them m the name of God; so our Saviour 
also ordained seventy disciples to preach His kingdom and salvation to all 
nations. And as when a complaint was made to Moses against those pf the 
seventy that prophesied in the camp of Israel, he justified them in it, as 
being subservient therein to his government; so also bur Saviour, when 
JSt. John complained to Him of a certain*man that cast out devils in Ilis 
name, justified him therein, saying (Luke ix. 50), “ Forbid him' not, for he 
that is not against us, is on our part,” 

Again, our Saviour resembled Mos<* in the institution of ft sacrament*,’’ 
both of “ admission” into the kingdom of God, and of **commemoration ” 
of his deliverance of His elect from their miserable condition. As the ’ 
children of Israel had for sacrament of their reception ini$> the kingdom of 
God, before the time of Moses, the rite of “circumcision,” which rite 
having been omitted in the wilderness, was again restored as soon as they 
came into th^Land of Promise } so also the Jews, before the coming of 
our Saviour, had a rite of “ baptizing,” that is, of washing with water all 
those that being Gentiles embraced the Qod of Israel, Inis rite Si« John 
the Baptist used in the reception of ail them that gave their names to the 
Christ, whom he preached to be already come into the world; and our 
Savioqr instituted the same fora sacrament to be taken by all that believed 
in Him. From what cause the rite of baptis* first proceeded, is not 
expressed formally in the Scripture j but it may be probably thought to be 
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an imitation of the law of Moses concerning leprosy; wherein the leptoufi 
man was commanded to be kept out of the camp of Israel for a certain 
time ; after which time bciiyg judged by the priest to be clean, he was 
admitted into the camp after a solemn washing. And this may therefore be 
a type of the washing in baptism; wherein such men as are cleansed of the 
leptosy of rin by faith, are received into the Church with the solemnity of 
baptism. There is another conjecture, drawn from the ceremonies of the 
Gentiles, in a ceilain case that rarely happens .and that is, when a man 
that was thought dead chanced to recover, other men made scruple to 
converse with him, tis they would do to converse with a ghost, unless he 
weie received again into the number of men by washing, as children new¬ 
born were washed from the uncleanness of their nativity; which was a kind 
of new birth. This ceremony of the Greeks, in the time that Judtea was 
under the dominion of Alexander and the Greeks his successors, may 
piobabiy enough have crept into the religion of the Jews. But seeing it is 
not likely our Saviour would countenance a heathen rite, it is most likely 
it proceeded from the legal ceremony of washing after leprosy. And for 
the other sacrambnt of eating the “Paschal lamb,” it is manifestly imitated 
in the Sacrament of the “Lord’s Supper;” in which the breaking of the 
bread, and the pouring out of the wine, do keep in memory our deliverance 
from the misery of sin, by Christ’s passion, os the eating of the Paschal 
laififcvhj'ijit in memory the deliverance of the Jews out of the bondage of 
Egypt. Seeing therefore the authority of Moses was but subordinate, and 
he but a lieutenant of God ; it followeth that Christ, whose authority as 
man was to be like that of Moses, was no more but subordinate to the 
authority of his Father. The same is more expressly signified, by that that 
He teacheth us to pray, “ Our Father, let thy kingdom come and “ For 
thine is the kingdom, the power* and the glory and by that it is said, that 
“ He shall come m the glory of His Fatherand by that which St. Paul 
saith (i Cor, xv. 24), “ then cometh the fend, when He shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Fatherand by many other most 
express places. 

Our Saviour, therefore, both in teaching and reigning, representeth, aS 
Moses did, the person of God j'^which God from that time forward, but not 
before, is called the Father; and being still one and the same substance, is 
one person as represented by Moses and another person as represented by 
His Son the Christ. For “person ” being a relative to a “ representer,” it 
is consequent to plurality of representers, that there be a plurality of persons, 
though of one and the same substance. 


CHAPTER XLJL 

Of Power Ecclesiastical. 

*■ 

FOB. the understanding of “ power ecclesiastical,” what, nhd in whom it is, 
we are to distinguish the time from the ascension of our Saviour into two 
parts; one before the conversion of kings, and meh endued with 
sovereign civil power; the other offer their conversion. For it was long 
after Che ascension, before any king or civil soveieignfembraced and publicly 
allowed the teaching of Christian religion. ( 

„ And for the time Between, it is manifest that the “ power ecclesiastical ” 
was in the apostles ; and after them in such as were by tfiem Ordained to 
preach the Gospel, and So convert hum to Christianity, and to direct them 
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that were converted in the way of salvation ; and after these, the power was 
delivered again to others by these ordained, and this wasdone by imposition 
of hands upon such as were ordained ; by which was signified the giving of 
the Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God, to those uiiom they ordained ministers of 
God, to advance His kingdom. So that imposition of hands was nothing 
else but the seal of their commission to preach Christ, and teach Ilis 
doctrine; and the giving of the Holy Ghost by that ceremony of imposition 
of hands, was an imitatio^ of that which Moses did. For Moses used the 
same ceremony to his minister Joshua, as we read (L)eut. xxxiv. 9), “ And 
Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had iaicl 
his hands upon him,” Our Saviour therefore, lictween His resurrection and 
ascension, gave His spirit to the apostles; first, by “ breathing on them, and 
saying’ 5 (J*hn xx. 22), “Receive ye the Holy Spiritand after II n, as¬ 
cension (Acts ii. 2, 3), by sending down upon them “ a mighty wind, and 
cloven tongues of fire; ” and not by imposition of hands, as neither did 
God lay If is hands on Moses; and Ilis apostles afterwards transmitted the 
same spirit by imposition of hands as Moses did to Joshua. So that it is 
manifest hereby in whom the power ecclesiastical continually remained, in 
those first times where there was not any Christian commonwealth; namely, 
in them that received the same from the apostles, by successive laying on of 
hands, 

Here we have the person of God born now the third time. For a ft M.ascs 
and the high priests were God’s representative in the Old Testanient; and 
our Saviour himself, as man, during his abode on earfh; so the Holy Ghost, 
that is to say, the apostles and their successors, in the office of preaching and 
teaching that Had received the Holy Spirit, have represented him ever 
since. But a person, as I have shown before (chap, xiii.), is he that is 
represented, as often as he is represented; and therefore God, who has been 
represented, that is personated, thrice, may properly enough be said to be 
three persons; though neither the word “Person,” nor “Trinity,” be 
ascribed to him in the Bible. St. John, .indeed (l Epist. v. 7) saith, 
“There be three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit; and these three are One.” But this disagreeth not, but 
accordeth fitly with three persons in the proper signification of persons ; 
which is that which Is represented by another. For so God the Father, as 
represented by Moses, is one person; and as represented Ijy His Son, 
another person ; and as represented by the apostles, and by the doctors 
that taught by authority from them derived, Is a third person; and yet every 
person here, is the person of one and the same God. But a man. may here 
ask, what it was whereof these three bear witness. St. John therefore 
tells us (verse 11) that they bear witness £hat “ God hath given us eternal 
life in His Son.’’ Again, if it should be asked, wherein that testimony 
appeareth, the answer is easy; for He both testified the same by the miracles 
lie wrought, first by Moses; secondly, His Son himself: and lastly by His 
apostles that had received the Holy Spirit; all which in their times repre¬ 
sented the person of God, and either prophesied*or preached Jesus Christ. 
And as for the apostles, it was the character of the aplstleship, in the 
twelve first and great apostles, tft bear witness of His resurrection; as 
appeareth expressly (Acts i. 21, 22), where St. Peter, when a new apostle 
was to be chosqp in the place of Judas Iscariot, useih those words, “Of 
these men which have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
wait in and out amongst us, beginning at the baptism of John, unt# that 
seme daV that He was taken up from us, mu# one be ordained to be a wit* 
ness with ns of His resurrection which words interpret the “ bearing of 
witness’* mentioned by St. John. There is in the same place mentioned 
Smother Ttinty of witnesses in earth. For (I John w 8) he saith, “ there are 
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three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and the blood, 
and these three agiee in one that is to say, the graces of God’s spirit, and 
the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which all agree in one 
testimony to assure the consciences of believers of eternal life ; of which 
testimony he saith (verse to), “• He that heheveth on the Son of man hath 
the witness in himself.” In this Trinity on earth, the unity is rot of the 
thing; for the Spirit, the water, and the blood, are not the same substance, 
though they give the same testimony: but in the Trinity of heaven, the per¬ 
sons are the persons of one and the same God, tlfough represented in three 
different times and occasions. To conclude, the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
far as can be gathered directly from the Scripture, is in substance this, that 
the God who is always one and the same, was the person represented by 
Moses; the person represented by his Son incarnate; and the person repre¬ 
sented by the apostles. As represented by the apostles, the ftoly Spirit, 
by which they spake, is God ; as represented by His Son that was Goa and 
man, the Son is that God; as represented by Moses and the high priests, 
the Father, that is to say, the Father of oua Lord Jesus Christ, is that God. 
From whence we may gather the reason why those names “Father,” 
“ Son,” and “ Holy Spirit,’’ in the signification of the Godhead, are never 
used in the Old Testament: for they are persons, that is, they have their 
names from representing : which could not be, till divers men had repre¬ 
sented God’s person in ruling or in directing under Him. 

Tlwwvy'* see how the power ecclesiastical was left by our Saviour to the 
apostles; and how they were, to the end they might the better exercise 
that power, endued with the Holy Spirit, which is therefore called^ some¬ 
times in the New Testament paracletus, which signifieth an 15 assister," or 
one called to for help, though it be commonly translated a “comforter,” 
Let* us now consider the power itself, what it was, and over Whom. 

Cardinal Beltarmine, in his third general controversy, hath handled a 
great many questions concerning the ecclesiastical power of the Tope of 
Rome; and begins with this, whether it ought to be monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, or democratical: all which sorts of power are sovereign and coer¬ 
cive. If now it should appear that there is no coercive power left them by 
our Saviour, but only a power to proclaim the kingdom of Christ, and to 
persuade men to submit themselves thereunto, and by precepts and good 
counsel to teach them that have submitted what they are to do that they 
may be received into the kingdom of God when it comes; and thaf the 
apostles and other ministers of the Gospel are our schoolmasters, and not 
our commanders, and their precepts not laws but wholesome counsels 5 then 
were all that dispute in vain. 

I have shown aheady, in the last chapter, that the kingdom of Christ is 
not of this world; therefore neither can His ministers, unless they be kings, 
Require obedience in His name. For if the supreme king have not nis 
regal power in this world, by what authority can obedience he required to 
his officers ? “ As my Father sememe,” so saith our Saviour (Jobnxx. 21), 
“I send you.” But our Saviour was sent to persuade the jews to return 
to, and to invtte the Gentiles to receive, the kingdom of Hut Father, and 
not to reign in majesty, no not as Hfs,Father’s lieutenant, till the day of 
judgment. 

The time between the ascension and the general lesurrection is called, 
not a reigning,'but a 1 exoneration; that is, a preparation of men for the 
second and glorious coming of Christ at the day of Judgment? as appeareth 
by trffe words of our Saviour (Matt. xix. 28), ” You*that have- followed me 
in the regeneration, when ihetSon of man shall sit m the throne of His glory, 
you shall also sit upon twelve thrones; ” and of St, Paul (Ephes, vu t$), 
“ Having your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace,” 
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And is CQfnpaied by om Saviour to fishing, that is, to winning men to 
obedience, not by coercion and punishing, but by pei suasion: and thete 
fore He said not to His apostles lie would make them so many IN mu oris, 
“huntc i of men;'’but “ fishcisof men.” It is compiled also Lo lei ven, to 
sowing oJ atv.d, and to the multiplication of a un ol mu tud icd ; by ill 
which compulsion is excluded ; and consequently thuc can in that tune be 
no actual reigning. Tlu woik of Uui , -t\munstcis is ceasigi h anon tint 
is, a pioclimation of Clmst, and a picouitioti (01 It is sw md coming, as 
the t\angeli7itimi of lolmtHb Baptist was a pic| u iti n (> Ill fu L conn 1 r 

Again, the ofhee of Clmst’s numsteis m tins solid 1 to in d e men 
believe anil have fntlnm Clmst, but faith hath no rib ion to noi d pend 
encc at all upon compulsion oi commandment, hut onl\ u]>on c itnmty ol 
probability of arguments ch awn fiom leawm, in fiom something nun bdic\ 
aheady. Tfleiefore the mmistcis of ( lnist in this woild li ve no powu, by 
that title, to punish ail) man foi not believing 01 foi conti idicting vli t they 
say ; they have, I siy, no powei 1 y that title oi Clmst s ministers to pum h 
such ; but if they have sovcicign civil powei by pfthtu institution, then 
they may lncleecllawfully punish any contiadu lion to their Jin-, wlntsocvei 
and St. Paul, of himself and other the the n pieuchti, of the bospel, saitli m 
evpres, words (2 Cor 1 24), “Wc have no dominion ovci youi faith, but 
are helpers of your joy ’ 

Another argument, that thcmmistu*- of ( hustm llwspiesent wmld lia\c 
no right of commanding, may b. drawn Cm the lawful uithoii^nh Jh 
Christ hath left to all pimccs, as well Chuslim, a, infidels. St Paul satth 
(Col. 111. 20), “Childn 11, obey >our paients in all thing,, foi this is well 
pleasing to the Loid , ” and (veist 2o\ “ Servants, oln v in all things youi 
masters according to the flc-di not with eye service, as men plea'-us, but 
m singleness of heait, as foaiing the I old ; this is spoken to them whose 
mastcis were infidels ; and yet they .11 e bidden t > obey them “in all 
things” And again, concernin'" obedience to pimccs (Rom xm., the first 
veiscs), exhoitmg “to be '’bj-ctti th 4 highci powu,,” he saitli, “ that 
all powei is ordained of God ; ” and “ that we ought to he subject to them, 
not only for fear of incurring their wiatfi, but also tor conscience sak * ” 
And St, Petei (i Epistle 11. 13, 14, 15), “ Submit youtselvcs to every oich- 
nance of man, for th^ foul's sake, wliethu #t be to the king, as sutneme , 
01 unto governors, as to them that be sent by him foi the punishment of 
evil doers, and for the piaise of them tint d> well; foi so js the will 
of God.” And again St. Paul (Titus 111 ]), ‘ Put men m mind to he subject 
to principalities andpowus, and to obey magxstrites.” I he sc princes and 
powers whereof St. Petex and St Paul hue speak, were all models : much 
more thtrefoie we are toobseive those ( hrnlians, whom God hath 01 darned 


to have sovereign powei o\u us. Ilow titan cm we be opliged to obey 
any minister of Chi 1st, if he should command us to do anything contrary to* 
the command of the king, 01 other sow gn 1 „,m sentant of the lonumm-. 
wealth whacof we aie members, and ln» wiling we look to be piotutcdi 
Ills theiefoie manifest that cThrist huh not h ft to His mmisteis m thn 
world, unless they be also endued w,th eivil aumorit), aqy million! y to 
command other men, J* * 

But vihat, may some object, if a king, 01 a sen ite, 01 other sovcitign 
person foi bid u< to believe in Christ? To this I answu tint such 
foi bidding is of #0 effect, because belief and anbebtf ne\ci follow men's 
commands. Faith is a s. ift of God, which man can neithu give nor take 
«way by promise of iev*ncls, or menaces of tojtuie And if it be further 
asked, wait if wc be commaneJcd by our lawful pi ince to say with our 
tongue, we believe not, must we obey such command? Profession with 
the tongue is bu#an external thing, and no more than any other gesture 
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whcieby we signify our obedience; and wherein a Christian, holding 
firmly m his heart the faith of Christ, hath the same libel ty which the 
prophet Ehsha allowed to Naaman the Syrian. Naaman was converted in 
lus heait to the Clod of Israel; for he saith (2 Kings v. 17. 18), “Thy 
seivant will henceforth offer neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice, unto other 
god , but unto the Lord. In this thing the Loid paidon thy servant, that 
when my master goetlt into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and lie 
h.meth on my hand, and 1 bow myself m theJiouse of Rimmon : when 1 
bun down myself m the house of Rimmon, the Loid pardon thy seivant in 
inis tlimg. ’ Thii the piophet ripptoved, and bid him “(«o in peace.” 
Iltie N'liamnn behoved m Ins heart ; but by bowing befoie the idol liim- 
moii, he deured the tiue Cod in ellect, as much as if lie had done it with 
his lips Hut tin 11 uhat shall we answtu to our Saviour’s faying (Matt. 

33), “ Wliosover denieth me befoie men, I will deny him befoie my 
1 *athei which is in heaven?” This we may say, that whatsoever a subject, as 
Naaman was, is compelled to do in obedience to his sovereign, and doth it 
not in older to his own mind, but in older to the laws of his country, that 
aition is not lus, but his sovereign’s , nor is it he that in this case denieth 
Christ befoie men, but his governor, and the law of Ins country. If any 
man shall accuse this doctrine, as repugnant to true and unfeigned Clnis- 
lunity, I ask him, in case there should be a subject in any ( hnstian com- 
rnonwealth, that should be inwardly in his heait of the Mahonicdan re- 
liglo«if«»»hethei if his sovereign command him to be ptesent at the divine 
service of the Christian church, and that on pain of death, he think that 
Mahomedan obliged in conscience to suffer death foi that cause, rather than 
obey that command of his lawful pirnce. If he say, lie ought rather to 
suffer death, then he autiioii 7 eth all juivate men to disobey their princes in 
maintenance- of then religion, tiue or false; if he say, lie ought to be 
obedient, then he alloweth to himself that which he done th to another, 
contrary to the words of out Saviour (Luke vi. 31), “ Whatsoever you 
would that men should do unto you, that do ye unto them ; ” and conti.uy 
to the law of Nature, which is the indubitable everlasting law of < hid, * ‘ Do 
not to another, that which thou wouldest not he shoulcldo unto thee.” 

But what then shall we say of all those maityrs we read of in the history 
of (he Church, that they haveSieedlesvly ca-t away thfcii lives ? For answer 
heieunto, we are to distinguish the person-, that have been for that cause 
put to death : whereof some have received a calling to preach, and profess 
the kingdom of ChrUt openly ; otheis have had no surii calling, nor more 
has been lequhed of them than their own faith. The former soil, if they 
have been put to deatji for bearing witness to this point, that Jesus Christ 
is men trom the dead* were true marlyrs ; for a “ martyr” is (to give the 
true definition of the word) a witness of the resurrection of Jesus the Messiah: 
which none can be but loose that conversed with lhm on eatth, and srw 
Ilim after lie was r isen : for a witness must have seen what he te>tifieth, 
or else his testimony is not good. "And tha&nonc but such can propeily be 
called martyis of Christ* is manifest out of the words of St. Feter (Acts i. 
st, 22), “ Wherefore of these men vajrich have companied with us all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in ana tout amongst us, beginning from the 
baptism of John unto that same day He was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a martyr’’ (that is a witness) “ with us of ^Iis resurrection 
where we may observe, that he which is to be a witness of the tiuth of the 
resurrection of Christ, that is to say, of the truth of this fundamental ar tiqle 
of Christian religion* that Jesus was the Christ, must be some dj^ciplc that 
conversed with Him, and saw Him before and after His resurrection ; and 
consequently must be one of His original disciples: whereas they which 
\Vere not so, can witne^i no more but that their antecessors said it, and are 
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therefore hut witnesses of other men’s testimony; and are but second martyrs, 
or martyis of Christ’s witnesses. 

He, that to maintain evoiy doctrine which he him .elf draweth out of the 
history of our Saviour's life, and of the acts«n epistles of the apostles, or 
which lie believeth upon tile authonty of a private man, will oppose the laws 
and authonty of the civil state, is veiy far fiom being a martyr of Christ, or 
a mauyr of His martyrs. It is one article only, wluch to die for, meritelh 
so honourable a name *, aiu 4 that aitide is this, that “Jesus is the Christ 
that is to say, He that hath redeemed us, and shall come again to give us 
salvation and eternal life in Ills glorious kingdom. To die for every tenet 
that seivcth the ambition or profit of the clergy, is not required ; nor is ii 
the death of the witness, but the testimony it-.elf that makes the maitjr : 
for the uord«iguifieth nothing else but the man that beaicth witness, whether 
he be put to death for his testimony or not. 

Also he that is not sent to pi each this fundamental aiticle, but takclh it 
Upon him of his private authority, though he be a witness, and consequently 
a martyr, eitliei prnnaiy ot Chiist, or econdary oi llisapostle , disciples, or 
then suceesioi -; yet is he not obliged to suffer death foi thaUmusc ; because 
being not called thereto, it is nbi rcqimed at his hands ; 1101 might he to 
complain if he loselh the leward he cxpeetelli from those that never set 
lmn o’ oik. None there foie can lx* a martyr, neither of the first nor 
second degiee, tlut have not a warrant to pieach Chusl come in the lle LV l^; 
that is to say, none but such as are sent to the conversion of infidels. For 
no man is a witness to bun tint already believeth, and therefore ne<ds no 
witness; but to diem that deny.o* i mbt, or have not heard it. Christ sent 
Ills apostles and Jlis -.evenly disi.ijj.ws, with authonty to preach ; He sent 
not all that believed. And 11 < .1 at them to unbelievers ; “I send you,” 
saith lie (Matt. „v. ib), “ as .keep amongst wolvesnot as sheep to other 
sheep. 

La.fly, the points of their commission, as they are expressly set down In 
the Gospel, <ontmn, none m them, any authority over the congregation. 

Wc have hist (Matt. x. 0, 7), that the twelve apostles were suit “to the 
Jo-,1 sheep of the lion ,c of I si aid, ’ and commanded to pteach “that the 
kingdom of God was at luud.” Now preaching, in the original, is tliat 
act ivhic)) a crier, herJlM, or othei olficei useth to do publicly m pioclaim*- 
ing of 1 king. Hut a crier lmlli not nghl to command any ijian. And 
(Luke s, 2) the seventy disciples ate seal out as “laboureis, not as lords 
of tbe haivesl and aie bnlcleu (vcise <)) to say, “ The kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you ; ” and by kingdom hole i-, meant, not the kingdom 
of grace, but the kingdom of glory; loi they are bidden (verses 11, 12) to 
denounce it to those cities winch shall not yceive them, as a threatening, 

“ that it shall be moie lolciable in that day for Sodom than for such a city.” » 
Ami (Matt. xx. 28) oui Saviour telleth Ills disciples, that sought priority of 
place, their office was to minister, “ evei^as the Son of man came, not to be 
mimstcied unto, but to minister*.” Preachers therefore have not magisterial, 
but ministerial power : “ lie not called masters,”%aith our Saviour (Matt, 
xxhi. 10), “ for one is your master, even Chrbt,” • 

Another point of ihcir conunissioif is, to “ Teach all nations; ” as it is in 
St. Matt, xxviii. 19, ur as in St. Mark xvi. 15, “ Go into all the world, 
and preach the guhpel to every creature.” Teaching therefore and preach* 
ing ij the same thing Jboi they that proclaim the coming ol a king, must 
withal make known by jvhal tight lie comclh, if they mean men shall«ub* 
mit themselves unto lum : as Sjt, Paul did to the Jews of Thessalonica, 
when (Acts xvii. 2, 3) “three Sabbath days he reasoned with them out of 
the Seriptuies, owning ami alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead, and that this Jesus issChrist.” But to teach 
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out of the Old Testament that Jesus was Christ, that i$ to say, king, and 
risen from the dead, is not to say that men aie bound,>after they believe it, 
to obey those that tell them so against the laws and commands of their 
sovereigns; but that they shill do wisely to expect the coming of Christ 
hereafter, in patience and faith, with obedience to their present magistrates. 

Another point of their commission is, to “ baptize, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” What is baptism? 
Hipping into water. But what is it to dip a mih into the water in the name 
of anything? The meaning of these words of baptism is this. He that is • 
baptized, is dipped or washed, as a sign of becoming a new man, and a loyal 
subject to that God, whose person was represented in^ old time by Moses 
and the high priests, when He reigned over the Jews ;"and to Jesus Christ 
His Son, God and Man, that hath redeemed u’s, and shall ift His human 
nature represent Ilis Fathei’s person in His eternal kingdom after the resur. 
rectiou ; apd to acknowledge the doctrine of the apostles, who, assisted by 
the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, were left for guides to bring us into 
that kingdom, to be the only and assured way thereunto. This being our 
promise in baptism : and the authority of earthly sovereigns being not to be 
put down till the day of judgment; for that is expiessly affirmed by St. 
Paul (l Cor. xv. 22, 23, 24), where he saith, “ As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all shall be made alive. But every man in his own order, Christ 
rttti fu^4_fruits, alterward they that are Christ’s at His coming; thencometh 
the end, when He shall have deliveied up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, when lie shall have put clown all rule, and all authority and 
powerit is manifest that we do not in baptism constitute over 11s 
another authority, by which our external actions are to be governed in this 
life ; but promise to take the doctrine of the apostles for our direction in 
the way to life eternal. 

The power of “icmission and letcntionof sins,” called also the power of 
“ loosing ” and “ binding,” and sometimes the “ keys of the kingdom of 
• heaven, 1 is a consequence of the authority to baptize, or refuse to baptize. 
For'baptism h the .sacrament of allegiance of them that are to be received 
into the kingdom of God ; that is to say, into eternal life; that is to say, to 
remission of sin : for as eter ml life was lost by the committing, so it is 
recovered by the remitting of men’s sins. The end of baptism is remission 
of sins : and therefore St. Peter, when they that were converted by his 
sermon on the day of Pentecost, asked what they were to do, advised them 
(Acts ii. 38) "to repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus, for the 
remission of sins.” And therefore, seeing to baptize is to declare the 
reception of men into God’s kingdom; and to refuse to baptize is to declare 
their exclusion; it followeth, tlat the power to declare them‘cast out, or 
t* retained in it, was given to the same apostles, and their substitutes and 
successors. And therefore after our Saviour had breathed upon them, 
saying John xx. 22), " Receive the Holy Ghost,” He addeth in the next 
verse, “ Whose soever sins ye remit, they i are remitted unto them j and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” By which words, is not 
griped an authority to forgive or retain sins, simply and absolutely, as 
God forpiveth or retaineth them, who knoweth the heart of man, and truth 
of his penitence and conversion ; but conditionally, to the penitent: and 
this forgiveness or absolution, in case the absolved hitfve but a feigned 
repentance, is thereby, without other act or sentence of the absolved, made 
void, and hath no effect at all to salvation, bub on the contrary to the 
aggravation of his sin. Therefore the apostles and their successors are to 
follow but the outward marks of repentance { which appearing, they have 
no authority to deny absolution; and if they appear exit, they have no 
authority to absolve- eThe same also is to be observed in baptism ; for to 
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a converted Jew, or Gentile, the apostles had not the power to deny 
baptism; nor to grant it to the unpenitent. But seeing no man is able to 
discern the truth of another man’s repentance, further than by external 
marks, taken from his words and actions, which are subject to hypocrisy ; 
another question will arise, who it is that L constituted judge of those 
marks ? And this question is decided by our riaviour himself; “ if thy 
brother,” saith he (Matt, xviii. 15, 16, 17), “shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fanlt, betwcon thee ami him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brotner. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the Church; but if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as 
an heathem man and a publican.” By which it is manifest that the judgment 
roncernina the truth of lcpentance, belonged not to .any one man, but to the 
Church, that is, to the assembly of the faithful, or to them that havl 
authority to be their representant. But besides the judgment, there is 
necessary also the pronouncing of sentence. And this belonged always to 
the apostle, or some pastor of the Church, as prolocutoi; and of this our 
Saviour speaketh in the 18th verse, “Whatsoever ye siiall bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose bn earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven.” And conformable hereunto was the practice of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. v, 3, 4, 5), where he saith, “ For I verily, as absent in body, but 
present in spirit, have determined already, as though I were present, con¬ 
cerning him that hath so done this deed ; in the name of our ^ .d jlfsus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one to Satan that is to say, to 
cast him out of the Church, as a man whose sins are not forgiven. Paul 
here pronouncelh the sentence; but the assembly was first to hear the 
cause, for St. Paul was absent, and by consequence to condemn him. But 
in the same chapter (verses 11, 12), the judgment in such a case is more 
expressly attributed to the assembly: “ But now I have written unto you, 
not to keep company, if*any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, &c., 
with such a one, no not to ea(. For what 'have I to do to judge them that 
are without ? Do not ye judge them that are within ? ” The sentence there¬ 
fore by which a man was put out of the Church, was pronounced by the 
apostle or pastor; «but the judgment concerning the merit of the cause, was 
in the Church ; that is to say, a-, the times were before the conversion of 
king-', and men that had sovereign aulhoiity m the commonwealth, the 
assembly of the Christians dwelling in the same city : as in Corinth, in the 
assembly of the Christians of Cotinlh. 

This part of the power of the keys, by which men were thrust out from 
the kingdom of God, is that which is called “excommunication;” and to 
“excommunicate,” is in the original, dirftrmfywyov iroitiv, “to cast out of 
the synagogue that is, out of the place of divine service ; a word dravfti 
from llu* custom of the Jews, to cast < ut of their synagogues such as they 
thought, in manners or doetjine, cont.ffeious, *as lepers were by the law of 
Moses separated from the congregation of Isi^el, till such time as they 
* should be by the priest nronounced clean. . 

The use and effect of excommunication, whilst it was not yet stren|j|tened 
with the civil power, was no more than that they who were notexcom¬ 
municate wer^ to avoid the company of them that were. It was not 
enough to repute them as heathen, that never had been Christians; for with 
such they might eat and drink ; which with excommunicate persons they 
might not do ; as apfieareth by the words of St. Paul (r Cor. v. 9,1®, &c,), 
where he telleth them, he had formerly forbidden them to “ company with 
fornicatorsbut, because that could not be without going out of the world, 
he testraineth % to such fornicators, and otherwise vicious persons, as were 
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of the brethren; “with such a one,” he saith, they ought not to keep 
company, “ no not to eat.” And (his is no more than our Saviour saith 
(Matt, xviii. 17), “Let him be to thee as a heathen, and as publican.” 
For publicans, which signified! fanners and receivers of the revenue of the 
commonwealth, were so hated ftnd detested toy the Jews that were to pay 
it, as that “publican ” and “sinner” were taken amongst them for the 
same thing: insomuch, as when our Saviour accepted the invitation of 
Zacchreu-* a publican ; though it were to convert him, yet it was objected 
to Him as a crime. And therefore, when our Saliour to “ heathen” added 
“ publican,” lie did forbid them to cat with a man excommunicate. 

As fur keeping them out of their synagogues, or places of assembly, 
they had no power to do it, but that of the owner of the place, whether he 
were Ch'islian or heathen. And because all places are by light in the 
dominion of the commonwealth ; as well he that was excommunicated as 
he that never was baptized, might enter into them by commission from the 
civil magistrate; as Paul lie fore his conversion entered into their 
synagogues at Damascus (Acts ix. 2), to apprehend Christians, men and 
women, and to carry them bound to Jerusalem, by commission from the 
high priest. « 

lly which it appears that upon a Christian that should become an apostate, 
in a place where the civil power did persecute, or not assist the Chuich, 
the effect of excommunication had nothing in it, neither of damage in this 
would, qor of terror: not of terror, because of their unbelief; nor of 
damage, because they are returned thereby into the favour of the world; 
and in the world to come were to be in no worse estate than they which 
never had believed. The damage redounded rather to the Church, by 
provocation of them they cast out, to a freer execution of their malice. 

Excommunication therefore had its effect only upon those that believed 
that Jesus Chiist was to come again in glory, to reign over and to judge 
both the quick and the dead, and should theiefore reiuse entrance into His 
kingdom to those whose sins were retained, that is, to those that were ex> 
communicated by the Church. And thence it is that St. Paul calleth 
excommunication a deliveiy of the excommunicate person to Satan. For 
without the kingdom of Christ, all other kingdoms, after judgment, are 
comprehended in the kingdom of Satan. This is it thjt the faithful stood 
in fear of, as long as they stood excommunicate, that is to say, in an estate 
wherein thcii; sins were not forgiven. Whereby we may understand that 
excommunication, in the time that Christian religion was not authorized bv 
the civil power, was used only for a correction of manners, not of errors in 
opinion ; for it is a punishment whereof none could be sensible but such as 
believed, and expected the coming again of our Saviour to judge the woild ; 
and they who so believed neededaio other opinion, but only upiightness of 
life to be saved. 

There lieth excommunication for injustice: as (Matt, xviii.), "If thy 
brother offend thee, tell it him privatelythen with witnesses ; lastly, tell 
the Church ; and then if he ooey not, “ Let him be to thee as an heathen 
man and a publican-” Anlh there lietli excommunication for a scandalous* 
life, smMi Cor. “ It any man that called a brother, lie a fornicator, 

or cavftous, or an idolater, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such a 
one yc are not to eat.” But to excommunicate a man that held this 
foundation, that “Jesus was the Chi 1st,” tor difference of Opinion in other 
points, by which that foundation was not destroyed, there appeareth no 
authority in the Scripture, nor example in-tlie apostles. There is indeed 
in St, Paul {Titus in. 10), a text that seemenh to be to tlie contrary: “ A 
man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject. For 
An “heretic ” is he that being a member of the Church, te&heth neverthe- 
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Tcfes s6me private opinion, which the Church has forbidden; and such a 
one, St. I’aul advi.seth Titus, after the first and second admonition, to 
“reject.” But to “reject,” in this place, i^not to “excommunicate” the 
man ; but to “ give over admonishing him, to let him alone, to set by dis¬ 
puting with him,” as one that is to be convinced only by lnm.sclf. The 
ame apostle saith (2 Tim. li. 23), “ Foolish and unlearned questions 
avoid the word “ avoijJ ” in this place, and “ reject” in the Conner, is 
the same in the original, xapatroO; but foolish questions may be set by 
without excommunication. And again (Titus ui. 9), “Avoid foolish 
questions,” where the original Ttpuaraao (“set them by ’’) is equivalent i.i 
the former word “reject.” There is no other place that can so much as 
colourablyjie drawn to countenance the casting out of the Church faithful 
men, such as believed the foundation, only for a singular superstructure of 
their own, proceeding perhaps from a good and pious conscience. But on 
the contrary, all such places as command avoiding such disputes are written 
for a lesson to pastors, such as Timothy and Titus were, not to make new 
articles of faith, by determining every small controversy which oblige men 
to a needless burthen of conscience, or provoke them to lfreak the union of 
il'i Chuieh. Which lesson the apostles themselves observed well. St. 
IV rr and .St. Paul, though their controversy were great, as we may read in 
< ii. 1 ,i. ix, yet they did not cast one another’out of the Church. Never¬ 
theless, during the apostles’ times, there were other pastors tha 4 * observed 
it not; as Diotiephes (3 John, 9, &c.), who cast out of the Church such as 
St. John himself thought fit to be received into it, ’out of a pride he took in 
pre-eunnence. So early it w as that vain-glory and ambition had found 
entrance into the Church of Christ. 

That a man be liable to excommunication, tlieic be many conditions 
requisite ; as first, that he be a member of some commonalty, that is to say, 
of some lawful assembly, that is to say, of some Christian Church, that hath 
power to judge of the cause for which he is to be excommunicated. For 
where there is no community, theie‘can be no excommunication ; nor where 
there is no power to judge, can them be any power to give sentence. 

From hence it followed that one Church cannot be excommunicated by 
another: for either «they have equal power to excommunicate each other, in 
which case excommunication is not discipline, nor an act of authority, but 
schism, and dissolution of charity ; or one is so subordinate to^hc other, as 
that they both have but one voice; and then they be but one Church ; and 
the part excommunicated is no more a Church, but a dissolute number of 
individual persons. 

And because the sentence of excommunication importeth an advice not to 
keep company, nor so much as to eat witlf him that is excommunicate, if a 
sovereign prince oi assembly be excommunicate, the sentence is of no 
effect. For all subjects are bound to be in the company and presence of 
their own sovereign, when hs requireth* it by»thc law of Nature; nor can 
they lawfully either expel him from any place of his own dominion, whether 
profane or holy; nor go out of his dominion without his laive ; mudh less, 
if he call them to that honour, refese to eat with him. And as toother 
princes and states, because they are not parts of one and the same congre¬ 
gation, they need not any other sentence to keep them fiom keeping com¬ 
pany with the state excommunicate : for line very institution, as it unileih 
many men into one community, so it dissociated) one community from 
another: so that excommunication is not needful for keeping kings and 
states asunder; nor has any fifrther effect than is in the nature of policy 
itself, unless it be to instigate princes to war upon one another. 

Nor is the exrommunicatron of a Christian subjegt that obeyeth the laws of 
his own sovereign, whether Christian or heathen, of any effect. For if we 
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believe that "Jesus is the Christ, he hath the Spirit of God ” (i John v, t); 
"and God dweileth in him, and he in God" (i John iv. 15). But he that hath 
the spirit of God; f he that dweileth in God ; he in whom God dweileth, 
can receive no harm by the excommunication of men. Therefore, he that 
beheveth Jesus to be the Christ, is free fiom all the dangers threatened to 
pei sons excommunicate. He that believetn it not, is no Christian. There¬ 
fore a true and unfeigned Christian is not liable to excommunication i nor 
he also that is a professed Christian, till his hypowisy appear in his manners, 
that is, till his behaviour be contrary to the law of his sovereign, which is the 
rule of manners, and which Christ and His apostles have commanded us to be 
subject to. For the Church cannot judge of manners but by external action 
which actions can never be unlawful but when they are against the law of the 
commonweath. r 

If a man’s father, or mother, or master be excommunicate, yet are not the 
children forbidden to keep them company, nor to eat with them : for that 
were, for the most part, to oblige them nob to eat at all, for want of mean* 
to get food ; and to aut hori/e them to disobey their parents and masters, 
contrary to the precepts of the apostles. 

In sum, the rnnver of excommunication cannot be extended further than G 
the end for which the apostles and pastors of the Chinch have their commis¬ 
sion from our Savionr ; which is not only to rule by command and co-action, 
but by teaching and direction of men in the way of salvation in the world to 
come. 'JVnd as a master in any science may abandon his scholar, when he 
obstinately neglectcth thp practice of his mles ; but not accuse him of in¬ 
justice, because lie was never bound to obey him : so a teacher of Christian 
doctrine may abandon his disciples that obstinately coptinue in an un¬ 
christian life; but he cannot say they do him wrong, because they are not 
obliged to obey him. For to a teacher that shall so complain may be applied 
the answer of God to .Samuel in the like place (1 Sam. viii. 7), " They have 
not rejected thee, but me " Excommunication therefore, when it wanteth 
the assistance of the t ivil power, as it doth, when a Christian state or prince 
is excommunicate / a foteign authority, is without effect; and consequently 
ought to be with01 terror. The name of Fulmcn exconinmnicutioms^ that 
is, “the thunderbolt of excommunication," proceeded from an imagination 
of the Hshop of Rome, which first used it, that he was king of kings; as 
the heathen made jupiter king of the gods, and assigned him, in their 
poems and pictures, a thunderbolt, wherewith to subdue and punish the 
giants that should dare to deny his power. Which imagination, was 
grounded on two errors; one, that the kingdom of Christ is of this world, 
contrary to our Saviour’s own words (John xviii. 36), “ My kingdom is not 
of thus world ; ” the other, that jje is Christ’s vicar, not only over his own 
objects, but over all the Christians of the world; whereof there is no 
ground in Scripture, and the contrary shall be proved fn its due place. 

St. 1 ’uo.l coming to Thessalonica*.where was a synagogue of the Jews 
(Acts xvii. 2, 3), ‘ as Ids mariner was, went it, unto them, and three Sab¬ 
bath clays reasoned wun item out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging 
that Christ mustfueeds have suffeied and risen again from the dead ; and 
that this Jesus whom he preached was'the Christ,” The Scriptures here 
mentioned were the Scriptures of the Jews, that is, the Old Testament. 
The men, to whom he was to prove that Jesus was the Christ and risen 
again from the dead, were also Jews, and did believe already that they were 
the %>rd of God. Hereupon (as it is in vet.se 4) sojne of them believed, 
and (as it is in verse 5) some believed not. # , What was the reason* when 
they all believed the Scripture, that they did not all believe alike ; but that 
some approved, others disapproved the interpretarion of St^Paul that cited 
them; and every one interpreted them to himself? It Was this; St. Paul 
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came to them without any legal commission, and in the manner of one that 
would not command, but persuade; which he must needs do either by 
miracles, as Moses did to the Israelites in J^gypt, that they might sec his 
authority in God’s works; or by reasoning fiom the already received Scrip¬ 
ture, that they might see the truth of his dodiine in God’s word. I 5 ut 
whosoever persuadeth by reasoning from principles written, maketh him to 
whom hespeaketh judge^jboth of the meaning of those principles, and also 
of the force of his inferences upon them. If these Jews of Thessalonica 
were not, who e)»e was the judge of what St. l’aul alleged out of Scrip¬ 
ture? If St. Paul, what needed he to quote any places to prove his doc- 
trine ? It had lieen enough to have said, I find it so in Scripture, that is to 
say, in your laws, of whicn I am inteipreter, as sent by Christ, The inter¬ 
preter therefore of the Scripture, to whose interpretation the Jews of Tlics- 
salonica were bound to stand, could be none: every one might believe or 
not believe, according as the allegation seemed to himself to be agreeable 
or not agreeable to the meaning of the places alleged. And generally in 
all cases of the world, he that pretendeth any proof msjjceth judge of his 
proof him to whom he addresseih his speech. And as to the case of the 
Jews in particular, they were bound by express words (Deut. xvii.) to leceive 
the determination of all hard questions from the priests and judges of Israel 
for the time being. But this is to be understood of the Jews that wer^yet 
unconverted. •*' 

For the conversion of the Gentiles there was no use of alleging the 
Scriptures, which they believed not. The apostles therefore laboured by 
reason to confute their idolatry; and that done, to persuade them to the 
faith of Christ by their testimony of His life and 1 correction. So that there 
could not yi't be any controversy concerning the authority to interpret 
Scripture, seeing no man was obliged, during his infidelity, to follow any 
man’s interpretation of any Scripture, except his sovereign’s interpretation 
of the laws of his country. 

Let us now consider the conversion itself, and see what there was therein 
that could be cause of such an obligation. Men were converted to no other 
thing than to the belief of that which Jbe apostles pieaclied: and the 
apostles preached nothing but that Jesus was the Christ, that is to say, the 
king that was to save them, and reign over them eternally in the world to 
come ; and consequently that lie was not dead, but risen again from the 
dead, and gone up into heaven, and should come again one day to judge 
the world (which also should rise again to be judged), and reward every 
man according to his works. None of them preached that himself, or any 
other apostle, was such an interpreter of the Scripture, as all that became 
Christians ought to take their interpretation for law. For to interpret die 
laws is part of the administration of a present kingdom; which tne 
apostles had not. They prayed then, and all other pastors ever since, “let 
thy kingdom come and (aborted tlfeir converts to obey their then ethnic 
princes. The New Testament was not yet pul^shed in one body. Every • 
of the evangelists was interpreter of his own gospel; an<^ every apostle of 
his own epistle; and of the Old Cestament our Saviour himself saith to the 
Jews (Job 11 v * 39 ). “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think to have 
eternal life, and they are they that testify of me.” If He had not meant 
they should interpret them, He would not have bidden them take thence 
the proof of His being the Christ: He would either have interpret^ them 
himself, or referred them to the interpretation of the priests. 

When a difficulty arose, the apostles and elders of the Church assembled 
themselves together, and determined what should be preached and taught, 
and how theyfhould interpret the Scriptures to Jhc people ; but took not 
from the people the liberty to read and interpret Them to themselves. The 
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apostles sent divers letters to the Churches, and other writings for their 
instruction ; which had been in vain [if they had not allowed them tq 
interpret, that is, to consider the meaning of them. And as it was in the 
apostles’ time, it must be till #nch time as there should be pistors that 
could authorize an interpreter, whose interpretation should generally be 
stood to: but that could not be till kings were pastors, or pastois kings, 
1'here be two senses, wherein a writing may be said to be * ‘ canonical 
for “ canon ” signifieth a “ rule and a rule % a precept, by which 
a man is guided and diiccted in any action whatsoever. Such precepts, 
though given by a teacher to his disciple, or a counsellor to his friend, 
without power to compel him to obsetve them, are nevertheless canons; 
because they are rules. But when they are given by one, whom he 
that recciveth them is bound io obey, then are those canons', not only 
rules, but laws. The question therefore here, is of the power to make the 
Scriptures, which are the rules of Christian faith, laws. 

That part of the Scripture which was first law, was the Ten Command¬ 
ments written in two tallies of stone, and delivered by God himself to 
Moses; and by Moses made known to the people. Before that time there 
was no written law of God, who as yet having not chosen any people to 
be Ilis peculiar kingdom, had given no law to men, but the law of Nature, 
tliat is to say, the precepts of natural reason written in every man’s own 
herf^L. Of these two tables, the first containeth the law of sovereignty; 
i. That they should not obey nor honour the gods of other nations, in 
these words : Hon habdns dcos ahenos coram me, that is, “ thou shalt not 
have for gods, the gods that other nations worship, but only me ; ” whereby 
they were forbidden to obey or honour as their king and guvernor, any 
other god than Him that spake unto them then by Moses, and after¬ 
wards by the high priest. 2. That they “should not make any image to 
represent Him,” that is to say, they were not to choose to themselves, 
neither in heaven, nor in earth, any representative of their own fancying, 
but obey Moses and Aaron, whom He bail appointed to that office, 3. 
That “ they should not take the name of God in vain ; ” that is, they 
should not speak rashly of their king, nor dispute his right, nor the com¬ 
missions of Moses and Aaron,** His lieutenants, 4. 7 ’hat “ they should 
every seventh day abstain from their ordinary labour,” and employ that 
time in doing Him public honour. The second table containeth the duty 
of one man towards another, as “to honour parents,” “ not to kill,” “not 
to commit adultery,” “not to steal,” “not to corrupt judgment by false 
witness,” and finally, “not so much as to design in their heart the doing 
of any injury one to another." The question now is, who it was that gave 
to these written tables the obligatory force of laws. There is no doubt but 
they were made laws by God himself; but because a law obliges not, nor 
is law to any, but to them that acknowledge it to be the act of the sove¬ 
reign ; how could the people^ of Isr ael, that were forbidden to approach 
the mountain to hear what God said to Moses*, be obliged to obedience to 
all those laws which Mos&> propounded to them? Some of them were 
indeed the laws*of N atuie, as all the second table ; and therefore to be 
acknowledged for God’s laws; not to the Israelites alone, but to all people ; 
but of those that were peculiar to the Israelites, as those of the first table, 
the question remains; saving that they had obliged themselves, presently 
after the propounding of them to obey Mose<, ni these words (Exod. xx. 
19J, “<Jpeak thou to us, and we will hear thee; but*let not God speak to 
us, lest we die.” It was therefore only Mcses then, and after him the 
high priest, whom, by Moses, God declared should administer this His 
peculiar kingdom, that had on earth the power to make tfois short Scrip- 
of the Decalogue t# be law in the commonwealth of Israel. But 
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Moses and Aaron, and the succeeding high priests, were the civil sovereigns. 
Therefore hitherto, the canonizing or making the Scripture law, belonged 
to tho civil sovereign. * 

The judicial law, that is to say, the laws that God pi escribed to the 
magistrates of Israel for the rule of their administration of justice, and of 
the sentences or judgments they should pionounce in pleas between man 
and man ; and the Levitfcal law, that is to say, the lulc* that God pre¬ 
scribed touching the rites and ceremonies of the pnests and Levites, weie 
all delivered to them by Moses only ; and thcrefoie also became laws, by 
virtue of the same promise of obedience to Moses. Whethei these laws 
were then # writtcn, or not written, but dictated to tin* people by Moses, 
after his being forty days with God in the Mount, by woid oi mouth, is not 
expressed in the text; but they were all positive laws, and equivalent to 
Holy Sciipture, and made canonical by Moses the civil sovereign. 

After the Israelites were come into the plains of Moab over against 
Icitcho, and ready to enter into the Land of Pioniisc, Muse* to the former 
laws added divers others ; which thcrefoie are called Dchtleionomy j tlial 
is, “ second laws.” And are (as it is wulten Deut. xxix. 1), “the words 
of a covenant which the Loid commanded Moses to nnke with the children 
of Israel, besides the covenant which He made with them in lloicb. lor 
having explained those former laws, 111 the beginning ot tl^, Book* of 
Deuteronomy, he addeth otheis, that begin at the xiitli chapter, and con¬ 
tinue to the end of the xxvith ot the same book. This law (Deut. xxvii. 3) 
they were commanded to wiitc upon gie$t stones plastered over, at their 

G assing over Jordan: this law also wa-. written by Moses himself m a 
00k, and dehveied into the hands of the “ priests and to the eldns of 
Israel ” (Deut. xxxi. 9), and commanded (veise 20), “ to be put in the sale of 
the ark ; ’’ for in the aik itself was nothing but the “ Ten Commandments.” 
This was the law which Moses (Deut- xvit. 18) commanded the kings of 
Israel should keep a copy of . and this is the law, which having been long 
tune lo^t, was found again m the temple m the time of Josiah, and by his 
nuthoiity received for the law of God. Hut both Moses at the wnting, and 
Josiah at the recovery thereof, had both* of them the civil sovemguty. 
Hitherto therefore the power of making Scripture canonical, was in the 
civil sovereign. • 

Besides this Book of the Law, there was no other book, from the time of 
Moses till after the Captivity, received amongst the Jews for the law of 
God. For the prophets, except a few, lived m the tune of the Captivity 
itself; ami the rc->t lived but a little befoic it; and were so far fiom having 
their prophecies generally received for tows, as that their persons were 
persecuted, partly by false piophets, and partly by the kings‘which wt*e 
seduced by them. And this book Leif, which was confitmed by Josiah 
for the law of God, and with it all tile hi&tpry of the woiks of God, was 
lost in the Captivity and sack of the city of Jerusalem, as appeals by that of, 
2 Esdras xiv. ai, “ thy law is burnt, tlieretoic no man knoweth the things 
that arc done ol thee, or the wpiks that shall begin.”* And before the 
Captivity, between the time when the law was lost (which is not mentioned 
in the Scripuue, but may probably be thought to be the time of Rehoboam, 
wheu (r King! xiv. 26) Shishak, king ol Egypt, took the spoil of the 
temple), and the tune of Josiah when it was found again, they had no 
written woid of God*but mled according to their own discretion, otby the 
direction ol such as each of them esteemed prophets. 

From hence we may infer that the Scriptures of flic Old Testament, 
which we hav#nt this day, were not canonical nor a law unto the Jews, till 
the renovation of their covenant with God at tbeu*return from the Captivity, 
and restoration of theii commonwealth under Esdras. But from mat time 
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foi ward they were accounted the law of the Jews, and for such translated 
into Greek by .seventy elders of Judea, and put into the library of Ptolemy 
at Alexandria, and approved f«r the word of God. Now seeing Esdras 
was the high pnc^t, and the high priest was their civil sovereign, it is mani¬ 
fest that the Scriptures were never \ iade laws, but by the sovereign civil 
power. 

By the writings of the fathers that lived in fche time before that the 
Christian religion was received, and authorised by Constantine the emperor, 
wc may find that the books we now have of the New Testament were held 
by the Christians of that time, except ;t few (in respect of whose paucity 
the ^est weie called the Catholic Church, and others,heretics), for the dic¬ 
tates of the Holy Ghost, and consequently for the canon or rule of faith: 
such was the leverence and opinion they had of their teachers ; as generally 
the reverence that the disciples bear to their first masters in all manner of 
doctrine they receive from them is not small. Therefore there is no doubt 
but when St. Paul wrote to the Churches he had converted, or any other 
apostle or disciplf of Christ, to those which had then embraced Christ; 
they received those their writings for tl\e tme Christian doctrine. But in 
that time, when not the power and authority of the teacher, but the faith 
of the hearer, caused them to receive it, it was not the apostles that 
made their own writings canonical, but every convert made them so to 
himself. 

But the question here is not what any Christian made a law or canon to 
himself, which he might again reject by the same right he received it: but 
what was so made a canon to them, as without injustice they could not do 
anything contrary thereunto. That the New Testament should in this sense 
be canonical, that is to say a law, in any place where the law of the com¬ 
monwealth had not made it so, is contrary to the nature of a law. For a 
law, as has been already shown, is the commandment of that man or 
assembly, to whom we have given soveieign authority to make such rules 
for the direction of our actions as he shall think fit, spid to punish us when 
we do anything contrary to the same. When therefore any other man shall 
offer unto us any other rules, whjrh the .sovereign ruler hath not prescubed, 
they are hut counsel and advice ; winch, whether good*or bad, he that is 
counselled may without injustice refuse to obsi tve; and when contrary to 
the laws ahchdy established, without injustice cannot obseive how gpod 
soever he conceiveth it to be, I say he cannot in this case observe the 
same in his actions, nor in his discourse with other men ; though he may 
without blame believe hi> private teachers, and wish he had the liberty to 
practise their advice, and that ^t were publicly icceivcd for law. For 
internal fanfy is m its own nature invisible, and consequently exempted from 
all human jui isdiction ; whereas the words and actions that proceed from it, 
as bleaches of our civil obedience, o$e injustice both before God and man. 
Seeing then our Saviour hath. denied His kingdom to be ip this world, 
seeing HcJiad f'aid He came not to judge, but to save the world, He hath 
not subjected ustfo other laws than those of the commonwealth j that is, 
the Jj’.vs to the law of Moses, which he Saith (Matt. v. 17), He came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil j and other nations to the laws of their several 
sovereigns, and all men to the laws of Nature; the observiig whereof both 
lie himself and His apostles have in their teaching recommended to us as a 
necessjry condition of being admitted by Him in tfcc last day into His 
eternafkingdom, wherein shall be protection t and life everlasting. Seeing 
then our Saviour and His apostles left not new laws to oblige us in this 
world, but new doctrine to prepare us 4 or the next; the bogjis of the New 
Testament, which contain that doctrine, until obedience to them was corn* 
,WW»ded by them that God had given power to on earth to be legislators, 
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were not obligatory canons, that is laws, but only good and safe advice for 
the direction of sinners in the way to salvation, which every man might take 
■ and refuse at his own peril without injustice. 

Again, our Saviour Christ’s commission lc»His apostles and disciples was 
to proclaim His kingdom, not present, but to come; and to teach all nations, 
ana to baptize them that should believe ; and to enter into the houses of 
them that should receive them, and where they were not received, to shake 
off the dust of their feet c gainst them; but not to call for fire from heaven 
to destroy them, nor to compel them to obedience by the sword. In alt 
which there is nothing cf power, but of persuasion. He sent them out as 
sheep unto wolves, not as kings to their subjects. They bad not in com¬ 
mission to make laws ; f bui to obey, and teach obedience to laws made ; and 
consequently they could not make their writings obligatory canons without 
the help of the sovereign civil power. And therefore the Scriptuie of the 
New Testament is there only hrw where the lawful civil power hath made 
it so. And there also the king, or sovereign, inaketh it a law a> himself; 
by which he subjected himself, not to the doctor or apostle that conveited 
him, but to Cod himself and llis $on Jesus Christ, as immediately as did 
the apostles themselves. 

That which may seem to give the New Testament, in respect of those 
that have embraced Christian doctrine, the force of laws, in the times and 
places of peisecution, is the decrees they made amongst themselves in tlj^ir 
synod. 1 ' or we read (Acts xv. eS) the style of the council of tkc apostles, 
the elders, and the whole Church, in this manner: “ It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen than these 
necessary things,” &c. ; which is a style that signifielh a power to lay a 
burthen on them that had received their doctrine. Now “ to lay a bin then 
on another,” seemeth the same as “ to obligeand therefore the acts of 
that council were law's to the then Christians. Nevertheless, they were no 
more laws than are these other precepts, “ repent; ” “be baptized; ” “ keep 
the commandments ; ” “ believe the gosucf; ” “ come unto me ; *’ “ sell all 
that thou hast ; ” “ give it to the poor; ’ and “followme; ” which are not 
commands, but invitations and callings of men to Christianity, like that of 
Isaiah lv. I, “ llo every man that thirstelh, come ye to the waters, come, 
and buy wine and fnilk without money.” "For lust, the apostles’ power was 
no other than that of our Saviour, to invite men to embrace the kingdom of 
God; which they themselves acknowledged for a kingdomfiiot piesent, 
but to come; and they that have no kingdom can make no law's. And 
secondly, if their acts of council were laws, they could not without sin be 
disobeyed. But we read not anywhere that they who received not the doc¬ 
trine of Christ did therein sin ; but that they died in their sins ; that is, 
that their sins against the* laws to wluih they owed obedience were not 
pardoned. And those laws were the laws of Natuie, and the civil laws t>f 
the state, whereto every Christian nun had by pact submitted himself. And 
therefore by the burthen wliich the ajfbstles might Jay on such as they had 
converted are not to be understood laws, but conditions proposed to those 
that sought salvation ; which they might accept or refuse af their own peril, 
without a new sin, though nok without the hazard of being condemned and 
excluded out of the kingdom of God for their sins past. And therefore of 
infidels, St. Jofin saith not, the wrath of God shall “ come ” upon them, but 
(John iii. 36) {t the wrath of God remaiueth upon them ; ” and not that they 
shall be condemned, but that (John iii. 18) “they me condemned already.” 
Nor can it be conceived that the benefit of faith “is remission <Jf sins,” 
unless we conceive withal th£t the damage of infidelity “ is the retention of 
the same sins.” 

But to whareud is it, may some man ask, tl^at the apostles^ and other 
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pastors of the Church after their time, should meet together to agree upon 
what doctrine should be taught, both for faith and manners, if no man were 
obliged to observe their decrees? To this may be answered, that the 
apostles and ciders of that couifbil were obliged even by their entrance into 
it, to teach the doctrine therein concluded and decreed to be taught, so far 
lorlh, as no precedent law, to which they were obliged to yield obedience, 
Was to the contrary ; but not that all other Christians should be obliged to 
observe what they taught. For though they might deliberate what each 
of them should leach; yet they would not deliberate what others should do, 
unless their assembly had had a legislative power; winch none could have 
but civil sovereigns. For though God be the sovereign of all the world, we 
are not bound to lake for IIis law whatsoever is propounded by^very man 
in Ilisnamc; noi anything contrary to the civil law, which God hath ex¬ 
pressly commanded us to obey. 

Seeing then the acts of council of the apostles were then no laws, but 
counsels; much less are laws the acts of any other doctors or council since, 
if assembled without the authority of the civil sovereign. And consequently, 
the Books of the /New Testament, though most perfect rules of Christian 
doctrine, could not be made laws by any other authority than that of kings 
or sovereign assemblies. 

The first council, that made the Scriptures we now have canon, is not 
extent: for that collection of the canons of the apostles, attributed to 
Clemens, tt.c first bishop of Rome after St Veter, is subject to question. 
For though the canonical books be there reckoned up ; yet these words, 
sin/ vobis omnibus t hr iris ft laicis tibri vetnrandi , &c., contain a distinction 
of clergy and laity, that was not in use so near St. Peter’s time. The first 
council for settling the canonical .Scripture that is extant, is that of 
Laodicca (Can. lix.), which foibkls the reading of other books than those in 
the Churches; which is a mandate that is not addressed to every Christian, 
but to those only that had authority to read any thing publicly in the Church, 
tU&t is, to ecclesiastics only. 

Of ecclesiastical officers in the time of the apostles, some were magisterial, 
some ministerial. Magisterial were the offices of the preaching of the 
gospel of the kingdom of God tornfidcls ; of administering the sacraments, 
and divine service ; and of teaching the rules of faith and manners to those 
that were converted. Ministerial was the office of deacons, that is, of them 
that were appbinted to the administration of the secular necessities of the 
Church, at such time as they lived upou a common stock of money raised out 
of the voluntary contributions of the faithful. 

Amongst the officers magisterial, the first and principal were the apostles j 
whereof ihcre were at first but twelve; and these were chosen and con¬ 
stituted by our Saviour himself j and their office was not only to preach, 
teach, and baptize, but also to be martyrs, witnesses of our Saviour’s 
resurrection. Tliis testimony was the ypecifical and essential mark, whereby 
the apostleship was distinguished from other Magistracy ecclesiastical, as 
«being necessary for an aposths, cither to have seen our Saviour after Ilis re¬ 
surrection, or to hfve conversed with Him before, and seen His works and 
other arguments of His divinity, whereby fiiey might be taken for sufficient 
witnesses. Aiftl therefore at the election of a new apostle in the place of 
Judas Iscariot, St Peter saith (Acts i. 21, 22), “Of these ffien that have 
companied with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
amongst us, beginning from the baptism of John unto that same day that He 
was takfh up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us, of His 
resurrection: ” where by this word “ milst,” is implied a necessary property 
Of an apostle, to have companied with the first and prime aftastles, in the 
time that our Saviour manifested himself in the flesh. 
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The first apostle of those which were not constituted by Christ in the time 
ITe was upon the earth, was Matthias, chosen in this manner. There were 
assembled together in Jerusalem about one hundred and twenty Christians 
(Acts i. 15). These (verse 23) appointed two, Joseph the Just and Mat¬ 
thias, and caused lots to be drawn ; “and (verse 26) the lot fell on Matthias, 
and he was numbered with the apostles. 5 ' So that here we see the orrlina- 
tiou of .this apostle was the act of the congregation, and not of St. Peter 
nor of the eleven, otherwise than as members of the assembly. 

After him there was never any other apostle ordained, but Paul and 
Barnabas ; which was done as we read (Acts xiii. i, 2, 3) m this manner. 
“There were in the Church that was at Antioch, certain prophet-, am! 
teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, and 1 uuu- of 
Cyrctie, and Manaen; which had been brought up with Tiuod theTt lunch, 
and Saul. As they ministered unto the Lord, and fueled, the Holy Gho-.t 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
on them, they sent them away.” 

By u hich it is manifest that though they were called by the Holy (Bios', 
their calling was declared unto them and their mission authorised by the 
particular Chuich of Antioch. And that this their calling was to the 
apostleship, is apparent by that, that they aic both called (Acts \iv. 14) 
apostles: and that it was by virtue of this act of tin* Church of Amicjlu 
that they were apostles, St. Paul declareth plainly (Rom. i, ijpin that Tie 
usctli the woid, which the Holy Ghost used at his callnu:: for he styleth 
himself “ An apostle separated unto the gospel of God ; ” alluding to the 
words of the Holy Ghost, “Separate me, Barnabas and Saul,” &e. But 
seeing the woik of an apostle was to be a witness of the losuirection of 
Christ, a man may here ask, how St. Paul, that conversed not with mi.* 
Saviour before llis passion, could know He was risen ? To which is easily 
answered, that our Saviour himself appeared to him in the way to Damascus, 
from heaven, after llis ascension ; “ and qliose him for a vessel to bear iljgi 
name before the Gentiles, and Kings, and children of Israel : ’’ and conse¬ 
quently, having seen the Lord after His passion, he was a competent witness 
of His resurrecting. And as for Barnal^s, he was a disciple befoie the 
pas non. It is therefore evident that Paul and Barnabas were apostles ; and 
yet chosen and authorized, not by the fust apostles alone, but by the Church 
of Antioch ; as Matthias was chosen and authorized by the Church of 


Jeiusalem. 

“ Bishop,” a word formed in our language out of the Greek Eirnr/.oa-os, 
signifieth an oveiseer or superintendent of any business, and particularly a 
pastor or shepherd ; and thence by metaphor was taken, not only amongst 
the Jews that were originally shepherds, Dut also amongst the heathen, to 
signify the office of a king, or any other rule or guide of people, whether tie 
ruled by laws or doctrine. And so the apodles were the first Christian 
bishops, instituted by Christ himsen: in which sense the apostleship of 
Judas is called (Acts i. 20) ‘Mrs bishopric” And afterwards, when, 
there were constituted elders in the Christian Churches, with clmige to guide 
Christ’s flock by then doctrine *md advice; these eldei* were also cal'ed 
bishops. Timothy was an older (which word “elder,” in the New Testa¬ 
ment, is a nalfie ol office, as well as of age); yet he was also a bishop. And 
bishops were then content with the title of elders. Nay, St. John himself, 
the apostle beloved.of our Lord, beginneth his second Epistle with these 
words, “ The clderto the elect lady,” By which it is evident that “Bishop, 55 
“paStOr,” “elder,” “ ^Inrlnr " tViaMe lev caw 11 tnar-twar ” nrpwVmtSftmanVdivfiH 


“pastor,” “elder,” “ doctor, thatisto say, “ teacher,” were but somany divers 
names of thegtame office in the time of the apostles ; for there was then no 
government by coercion, but only by doctrine an<^ persuading. The kingdom 
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of God v\ as yet to come, in a new world: so that there could be no authority 
to compel in any Clnucli, till the common wealth had embraced the Chris¬ 
tian faith : and consequently no dw< rsity of authority, though tl ere were 
ih\eis\ty of employments, * 

Besides these magisterial employments in the Church, namely, apostles, 
bishops, elders, pastors, and doctois, whose calling was to proclaim Christ 
to the Jews apd infidels, and to duvet and to tqach those that believed, we 
read in the New Testament of no other. For by the names of ** evangelists” 
and “ prophets'’ is not signified any office, hut several gifts, by which several 
men were profitable to the Church : as evangelists, by writing the life and 
acts of our Saviour; such as were St. Matthew and St. John apostles, and 
St. Mark and St. I.ukc disciples, and whosoever else wrote*of that subject 
(as St. Thomas and St. Baibabas are said to have done, though the Church 
have not received the books that have gone under their names): and as 
prophets, by the gift ol inteipreting the Old Testament, and sometimes by 
declaring theii special it relations to the Chuich. For neither these gifts, 
nor the gifts of languages, nor the gift of casting out devils, nor of curing 
other diseases, nor anything else, did make an officer in the Church, save 
only the due calling and election to the charge of teaching. 

As the apostles, Matthias, I’anl, and Barnabas, were not made by our 
Saviour himself, but were elected by the Church, that is, by the assembly 
ofrCliristians; namely, Matthias by the Church of Jerusalem, and Paul and 
Barnabas It/y the Chuich of Antioch; so were also the “presbyters” and 
“ pastms” in other cities, elected by the Churches of those cities. For 
pfoof wheieof let us consider, first, how St. Paul ptocecded in the ordina¬ 
tion of piesbyters, in the cities where he had converted men to the Christian 
faith,'immediately after he and Barnabas had received their apostleship. 
We read (Actsxiv. 33) that “ they ordained elders in every Church;” 
which at first sight may be taken for an argument, that they themselves 
chose, and gave them their authority ; but if we consider the original text, 
R will be manifest that they were authorized and chosen by the assembly 
of the Christians of each city, Foi the wotds there are, x eL P OTOV ^ aavT ** durotr 
rpeefivTipovs xar* iiaiXvjalav, that is, “ when they had ordained them elder* 
by the holding up of hand* m evrny congregation.” N«v it is well enough 
known, that in all those cities the manner of choosing magistrates and 
officeis was by plurality of suffrages ; and, because the ordinary way of dis¬ 
tinguishing the affirmative votes lrom the negatives was by holding up of 
hand 1 ., to ordain an officer in any of the cities, was no more but to bring 
the people together, to elect them by jiluiality of votes, whether it were by 
plurality of elevated hands, or hy f plurality of voices, or plurality of balls, 
or beans, or small stones, of whiijh every man cast in one, into a vessel 
narked ioi the affirmative ot negative ; for divers cities had divers customs 
in that point. It was therefore the assembly that elected their own eldeie: 
the apostles were only presidents of Vhe assembly, to call them together for 
such election, and lo pionounce them elected, and to give them the bene- 
<•’ diction which now is called consecration. And for this cause, they that 
were presidents qf the assemblies as in the absence of the apostles the 
elders were, uere called vpoor runs, and m Latin nntiitiles; which words 
signify the principal person of the assembly, whoSb office was to number 
the votes, and to declaic thereby who was chosen; and wftere the votes 
woe equal, to decide the matto in question by adding his own; which is 
the office of a president in council. And, because aa the Churches had 
their presbyters ordained in the same manner, ivhere the word is “ consti¬ 
tute” (as Titus i. 5), tm Karaffniaiift Kara irb\iv rpespvripovt, “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst constitute elders lb every city,” 
(We arc to understand the me thing, namely, that he should call the faithful 
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together, and ordain them presbyters by plurality of suffrage^. It had 
been a strange thing, if in a town, where men perhaps had never seen any 
magistrate otherwise chosen than by an assembly, those of the town becom¬ 
ing Christians should so much as have thought on any other way of election 
of their teachers and guides, that is to say, of their presbyteis (otherwise 
called bishops), than this of pluraliiy of suffrages, intimated by St. Paul 
(Acts xiv. 23) in the word x ei P 0 T 0 *rf <r 0 VTC s- Nor was -there ever any 
choosing of bishops before the emperots found it necessary to regulate 
them, in order to the keeping of the peace amongst them, but by the 
assemblies of the-Christians in every several town. 

The same is also confirmed by the continual practice, even to this day, 
in the election of the bishops of Rome. For if the bishop of anyplace 
had the right of choosing another to the succession of the pastoial office, 
in any city, at such times as he went from thence to plant the same in 
another place ; much more had he had the right to'appoint his succes-,015 
in that place in which he last resided and died; and we find not that ever 
any bishop of Rome appointed his successor. For they were a long tune 
chosen by the people, as we may see by the sedition*raised about the 
election between Damasus and Ursieinus, which Ammianus Marcellmus 
saith was so great, that Juveutius the prefect, unable to keep the peace 
between them, was forced to go out of the city ; and that there were ab^ve 
an hundred jnen found dead upon that occasion in the church ifcself. And 
though they afterwards were chosen, first, by the whole clergy of Rome, 
and afterwards by the cardinals, yet never any was appointed to the suc¬ 
cession by his predecessor. If therefore they pretended no right to appoint 
their own successois, I think I may reasonably conclude they had 116 right 
to appoint the successors of other bishops without receiving some new 
power, which none could take from the Church to bestow on them, but 
such as had a lawful authority, not only to teach, but to command the 
Church, which none could do but the civil sovereign. # 

The woid “minister,” in the original AuLkov or, signifieth one that 
voluntarily doth the business of another man, and differeth from a servant 
only in this, that servants arc obliged by their condition to do what is com¬ 
manded them ; whereas ministers are obliged only by their undertaking, 
and bound therefore to no more than that they have undertaken ; so that 
both they that teach the word of God, and they that administer the s-ecular 
affairs of the Church, are both ministers, but they are ministers of different 
persons. For the pastors of the Church called (Acts vi. 4) “the ministers 
of the word,” are ministers of Christ, whose word it is; but the ministry of 
a deacon, which is called (verse 2 of the same chapter) “ serving of tables,” 
is a service done to the Church or congrcf ation : so that neither any one 
man, nor the whole Church, could ever of their pastor say, he was theft 
minister : but of a deacon, whether >h'. charge he undertook were to serve 
tables, or distribute maintenance to th^Chris^ans, when they lived in each 
city on a common stock or u£on collections, as in the first times, or to take 
a care of the house of prayer, or or^he revenuef or other worldly business 
of the Church, the whole congregation might pioperl)* call him their 
minister. * * 

For their employment as deacons was to serve the congregation ; though, 
upon occasionsthey omitted not to preach the gospel, and maintain the 
doctrine of Christ, every one according to his gifts, as St. Stephen did; 
and both to preach jind baptize, as Philip did. For that Philip,l^vhieh 
(Acts viii. 5) preached the gospel at Samana, and (verse 38) baptized the 
eunuch, was Philip the deacon, not Philip the apostle. For it is manifest 

J vefr6e l) that jphen Philip preached in Samaria, the apostles were at 
erusalctn, ana (verse 14) “when they heard thit Samana had received 
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the word of God, sent Peter and John to themby imposition of whose 
hands, they that were baptized (verse 15), received, which before by the 
baptism 01 Philip they had not received, the Holy Ghost. For it was 
necessary for the conferiing of*the Holy Ghost, that their baptism should 
be administeied or contained by a minister of the wOrd, not by a minister 
of the Church. And therefore to confirm the baptism of those that Philip 
the deacon had baptized, the apostles sent out of their own number from 
Jeiusalem to Samaria, Peter and John ; who conferred on them that before 
were but baptized, those graces that were signs of the Holy Spirit, which at 
rhat time did accompany all true believers ; w hich what they were may be 
understood by that which St. Maik saith (chap. xvi. 17), “these signs 
follow them that believe in my name; they shall cast out devils; they 
shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; ahd if they 
diink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover.” Tins to do, was it that Philip could not 
give; but the apostles could, and ns appears by this place, effectually did 
to every man that truly believed and was by a minister of Christ him¬ 
self baptized: which power eithei Chiist’s mmisteis in this age cannot 
confer, or else there aie very few true believers, or Christ hath very few 
ministers. 

That the first deacons were chosen not by the apostles, but by a congre¬ 
gation of the disciples, that is, of Christian men of all sorts, 4 manifest out 
of Acts vi 7 , where we read that the “Twelve,” after the number of disciples 
was multiplied, called them together, and having told them that it was not 
fit that the apostles should leave the word of God and serve tables, said unto 
them (ver-.e 3), “ brethren, look you out among you seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost ana of wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business.’’ Here it is manifest, that though the apostles declared them 
elected; yet the congregation chose them ; which also (verse 5) is more 
expressly said, where it 11 written, that “the saying pleased the whole 
multitude, and they chose seven,” &c. 

Under the Old lest ament, the tribe of Levi were only capable of the 
priesthood, anil other inferior offices of the Church. The land was divided 
amongst the other tribes, Lcvi««xcepted, which by the subdivision of the 
tribe of Joseph into Ephraim and Manasseh, were still twelve. To the 
tribe of Levi were assigned certain cities 1 >1 their habitation, with the 
suburbs for their cattle: but fpr their portion, they were to have the tenth 
of the fruits of the land of their brethren. Again, the priests for their 
maintenance had the tenth of that tenth, together with part of the oblations 
and sacuhccs. For God had said to Aaron (Numb, xviii. 20), “Thou shall 
have no inheritance m their lani^,; neither shalt thou have any part amongst 
them ; I am thy part and thine inheritance amongst the children of Israel.” 
For God being then king, and having constituted the tribe of Levi to be His 
public ministers, 1 le allowed them fin their maintenance the public revenue, 
that is to say, the part that Gbd had reserved to himself ; which were tithes 
and offerings 1 and that vs it which is meant, where God saith, “I am 
thine mhetuange.” And therefore to the Levitea might not unfitly be 
attributed the name of “clergy,” fioifi kXiJ/ios, which signifieth lot or 
inheritance; not that they wete heiis of the kingdom of God more than 
other; but that God’s inheritance was their maintenance. *Now seeing in 
this time God himself was their king, and Moses, Aaron, ami the succeeding 
high priests were His lieutenants; it is manifest that,the right of tithes and 
offerings was constituted by the civil power. t 

After their rejection of God in the demanding of a king, they enjoyed 
still the same revenue ; but the right thereof was derivec^from that, that 
the kings did never tak%it from them; for the public revenue was at the 
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disposing of him that was the public person.; and that, till the Captivity, 
was the king. And again, after the return from the Captivity, they paid 
their tithes as before to the priest. Hitherto therefore Church livings were 
determined by the civil sovereign. 

Of the maintenance of our Saviour and His apostles, we read only they 
had a purse, which was cariied by Judas Iscaiiot; and that of the apostles, 
such as were fishermen did sometimes use their trade ; and that when our 
Saviour sent the twelve apostles to preach, He forbad them (Matt. x. 9,10) 

“ to carry gold and silver and brass in their purses, for that the wmkman 
is worthy of his hire.” By which it is probable, their ordinary maintenance 
was not unsuitable to their employment; for their employment was (veise 8) 

“ freely to^jivc' because they had freely received and their maintenance 
was the “ free gift ” of those that believed the good tiding they carried 
about of the coming ol the Messiah their Saviour. To which we may add, 
that which was contributed out of gratitude by such as our Saviour had 
healed of diseases ; of which are mentioned (Luke viii. 2, 3), “Certain 
women which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities; Mary 
Magdalen, out of whom went’seven devils ; and Joanna the wife of Chiua, 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others, which ministered unto Him 
of their substance.” 

After our Saviour’s ascension, the Christians of every city lived in com¬ 
mon (Acts iv. 34, 35) upon the money which was made of the sale of their 
lands and possessions, and laid down at the feet of the apostles, of good 
will, not of duty; for, “whilst tlic land remained,” saith St. l’eter to 
Ananias (Acts v. 4), “was it not thine ? and after it was sold, was it not 
m thy power?” which showeth lie needed not have saved his land not his 
money by lying, as not being bound to eontiihuto anything at all unless he 
hail pleased. Ami as in the lime ol the apostles, so also all the time down- 
naid till aftei Constantine the Great, we shall find that the maintenance of 
the bishops and pastors of the Christian Church was nothing but the volun¬ 
tary conti ibution of them that had embraced their doctrine. There was yet 
no mention of tithes : but such was in the time of Constantine and his sons 
the affection of Christians to their pastors, as Ammianus Maicclliiius saith, 
describing the sedition of Damasus and Ofticinus about the bishopric, that 
it was worth their contention, in that the bishops of those times, by tlic 
liberality of their flock, and especially of mat ions, lived splendidly, were 
carried in coaches, and were sumptuous in their fare and appaicl. 

But here may some ask, whether the pastors were then bound to live 
upon voluntary contribution, as upon alms; “For who,” saith St. Paul 
(i Cor. ix. 7), “ goeth to war at his own charges? or whofeedelh a flock, 
and cateth not of the milk of the flock ? And again (verse 13), “ Do ye 
not know that they which minister about holy things, live of the things 6f 
the temple; and they which wait at tin. altar, partake with the altar ; ’’ that 
is to say, have part of that, which ise offered at the altar for their main¬ 
tenance? And then he concludeth Averse 14), “Even so hath the Lord , 
appointed, that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 
From which place may be inferred indeed that the past oft of the Church 
ought to be maintained by their flocks j but not that the pastors were to 
determine either the quantity or the kind of their own allowance, and be, as 
it were, their own carvers. Their allowance must needs therefore be deter¬ 
mined either by the gratitude and liberality of every particular man of their 
flock, or by the whore congregation. By the whole congregation ii could 
not be, because their acts weft then no laws; therefore the maintenance of 
pastors before emperors and civil sovereigns had made laws to settle it, was 
nothing but bdHevolence. They that served at the altar lived on what was 
Offered. So may the pastors also take what is offered them by their flock; 
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but not exact what is not offered. In What court should they sue for it, 
who had no tribunals ? Or, if they had arbitrators amongst themselves, 
who should execute their judgments when they had no power to arm their 
officers ? It remaineth, therefore, that there could be no certain mainte¬ 
nance assigned to any pastors of the Church but by the whole congrega¬ 
tion ; and then only when their decrees should have the force, not only of 
“canons,” but also of “laws;” which laws cqnld not be made but by 
emperors, kings, or other civil sovereigns. The right of tithes in Moses' 
law could not be applied to the then ministers of the gospel; because Moses 
and the high priests wet e the civil sovereigns of the people under God, 
whose kingdom amongst the Jews was present; whereas the kingdom of 
God by Christ is yet to come. “ 

Hitherto hath been shown what the pastors of the Church are ; what Are 
the points of their commission, as that they were to preach, to teach, to 
baptize, to be presidents in their several congregations ; what is ecclesias¬ 
tical censure, viz., excommunication, that is to say, in those places where 
Christianity was forbidden by the civil laws, a putting of themselves out of 
the company 6f Hie excommunicate, and where Christianity was by the civil 
law commanded, a putting the excommunicate out of the congregations of 
Christians ; who elected the pastors and ministers of the Church, that it was 
the congregation ; who consecrated and blessed them, that it was the 
phi tor; what was their due revenue, that it was none but their own 
possession!, and their own labour, and*the voluntary contributions of devout 
and grateful Christians. We are to consider now what office in the Church 
those persons have, who being civil sovereigns, have embraced also the 
Christian faith, 


And first, we are to remember, that the right of judging what doctrines 
are fit for peace, and to be tauglu the subjects, is in all commonwealths in¬ 
separably annexed, as hath been already proved (chapter xviii.), to the 
soveteign power civil, whether it be in one man, or in one assembly of men. 
For it is evident to the meanest capacity that men’s actions are derived from 
the opinions they have of the good or evil, which from those actions redound 
unto themselves: and consequently, men that are once possessed of an 
opinion, that their obedience towhe sovereign power wiy be more hurtful to 
them than their disobedience, will disobey the laws, and thereby overthrow 
the commonwealth, and introduce confusion and civil war; for the avoiding 
whereof, all civil government was ordained. And therefore in all common¬ 
wealths of the heathen, the sovereigns have had the name of pastors of the 
people, because there was no subject that could lawfully teach the people, 
but by their permission and authority. 

This right of the heathen king? cannot be thought taken from them by 
t&eir conversion to the faith of Christ; who never ordained that kings, for 
believing in Him, should be deposed, that is, subjected to any but himself, 
or, which is all one, be deprived of^rhe power necessary for the conserva¬ 
tion of peace amongst their subjects, and for their defence against forcigjn 
enemies. And therefore Christian kings are still the supreme pastors of their 
people, and havf power to ordain what pastors they please, to teach the 
Church, that is, to teach the people comiflitted to their charge. 

" Again, let tberight of choosing them be, as before the conversion of kings 
in the Church ; for so it was in the time of the apostles the&selves, as hath 
been shown already in this chapter; even so also the right will be in the 
civil ^gveretgn, Christian. For in that he is a Christian, he allows the 
teaching; and $n that he is the sovereign, which is as much as to say, the 
Church by representation, the teachers he elects are elected by the Church- 
And when an assembly of Christians choose their pastotfin a Christian 
commonwealth, it is the covereign that electcth him, because it is done by 
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Ms authority j in the same manner, as when a town choose their ipayor, it 
is the act of him that hath the sovereign pov\ er: for every act done, is the 
act of him, without whose consent it is invalid. And therefore whatsoever 
examples may be drawn out of history concerning the election of pastors 
by the people, or by the clergy, they are no arguments against the right 
of any civil sovereign, because they that elected them did it by nis 
authority. * 

Seeing then in every Christian commonwealth, the civil sovcicign is the 
supreme pastor, to whose charge the whole flock of his subjects is com¬ 
mitted, and conscrjuently that it is by his authority that all other pastors 
are made, and have power to teach, and perforin' all other pastoral offices ; 
it followed^ alsA, that it is from the civil sovereign that all other pastors 
derive their right of teaching, preaching, and other functions pertaining to 
that office, and that they are but his ministers ; in the same manner as the 
magistrates of towns, judges in courts of justice, and commanders of 
armies, are all but ministers of him that is the magistrate of the whole 
commonwealth, judge of all causes, and commander of the whole militia, 
which is always the civil sovereign. And the reason hereof is not because 
they that teach, but because they that are to learn, are his subjects. For 
let it be supposed that a Christian king commit the authority of ordaining 
pastors in Jus dominions to another king, as divers Christian kings allow 
that power to the Tope ; he doth not thereby constitute a pasto%over him¬ 
self, nor a sovereign pastor over his people ; for that were to deprive himself 
of the civil power; which, depending on the opinion men have of their duty 
to him and the fear they have of punishment in another world, would 
depend also on the skill and loyalty of doctois, who aie no less subject, not 
only to ambition, but also to ignorance, than any other sort of men. So 
that where a stranger hath authority to appoint teachers, it is given him by 
the sovereign in whose dominions he teachcth. Christian doctois aie our 
schoolmasters to Christianity; but kings are fathers of families, and may 
receive schoolmaster for their subjects from the recommendation of a 
stranger, but not fiom the command; especially when the ill teaching them 
shall redound to the great and manifest profit of him that recommends 
them; nor can lh%y be obliged to retain them, longer than it is for the 
public good ; the care of which they stand so long charged withal, as they 
retain any other essential right of the sovereignty. • 

If a man therefore should ask a pastor, in the execution of his office, as 
the chief piiests and elders of the people (Matt. xxi. 23I asked our Saviour, 
“By what authority doest thou these things, and who gave thee this 
authority ? ” he can make no other just answer, but that he doth it by the 
authority of the commonwealth, given hi#i by the king, or assembly that 
representeth it. AH pastors, except the supreme, execute their charges irf 
the right, that is, by the authority of tire civil sovereign, that is ,jurc civili. 
But the king, and every other soveieifln, exeputelh his office of supreme 
pastor by immediate authorityYrom Cod, that is to say, in “ God's right” of 
jure divine. And therefore none but kings dti put into their titles a 
maik of their submission to God ogly, Dei § rat id rex , &c. • Bishops ought 
to say in the beginning of their mandates, “ By the favour of the King’s 
Majesty, bishop of such a diocese;” or as civil ministers, “in His 
Majesty's name. For in saying, Divind priwidmtid, which is the same 
with Dei gratia, though disguised, they deny to have received their authority 
from the civil state ; and sJily slip off the collar of their civil subjection, 
contrary to the unify and defenceiof the commonwealth. 

Bqt if every Chi istian sovereign be the supreme pastor of his own sub* 
jeets, it seemetblthat he hath also the authority not only to preach, which 
perhaps no matt will deny, but also to baptize andto administer the sacra* 
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went of the Lord's. Supper, and to consecrate both temples and pastors to 
God’s service, which most men deny; partly because they use not to do it, 
and partly because the administration of sacraments, and consecration of 
persons and places to holy uses, requireth the imposition of such men’s 
lands as by the like imposition successively from the time of the apostles 
lave been ordained to the like niimstiy. For proof therefoie that Christian 
lung, have power to baptize, and to consecrate, I am to render a 
reason, both why they use not to do it, and how, without the culinary 
cciemony of impo ution of hands, they are made capable of doing it when 
they will. 

There is no doubt but any king, In case lie were skilful in the sciences, 
might by the same right of liis offue read lectures of them himself, by which 
he 'authorizeth otheis to read them m the universities. Nevertheless, 
because the care of the -sum of the business of the commonwealth taketh 
up lus whole time, it were not convenient for him to apply himself in person 
to that particular. A king may also, if he please, sit in judgment to hear 
and determine all manner of causes, as well as give others authority to do 
it in his name; but that the charge that lieth upon him of command and 
government, constrain him to be continually at the helm, and to commit the 
ministerial offices to others under him. In the like manner our Saviour, 
\v*ho surely had power to baptize, baptized none (John iv. 2) himself, but 
sent Ilis ..postles and disciples to baptize. So also St. Paul, by the 
nee essity of preaching in diveis and far distant places, baptized few; 
amongst all the Corinthians he baptized oftly (1 Cor. i. 14, 16) Crispus, 
Gams, and Stephanas, and the reason was (r Cor. i. 17) because his 
principal charge was to preach. Whereby it is manifest that the greater 
charge, such as is the government of the Chmch, is a dispensation for the 
less. The reason then*foie why Christian kings use not to baptize is 
evident, and the same for which at this day theie are few baptized by 
bishops, and by the Pope fewer. 

And as concerning imposition of hands, whether it be needful for the 
authorizing of a king to baptize and consecrate, we may consider thus ; 

Imposition of hands was a jpost ancient public ceremony amongst the 
Jews, by which was designed and made certain the person or other thing 
intended in a man’s prayer, blessing, sacrifice, consecration, condemnation, 
or other speech. So Jacob, in blessing the children of Joseph (Gen. xlviii. 
14), “ laid his right hand on Kphiaim the younger, and lus left hand on 
Manasseh the first-born ; ” and this he did “ wittingly ” (though they were 
so presented to him by Joseph, as he was forced in doing it to stretch out 
lus aims across), to design to whom he intended the gieater blessing. So 
glso in the sacrificing of the bilrnt-ofiering, Aar.m is commanded (Exod. 
xxix. to) “to lay his hands on the head of the bullockand (verse 15) 
“to lay his hand on the head of the ram.” The Bame is also said again 
(Levit. i. 4, and viii. 14). Likewise Moses, when he ordained Joshua to be 
captain of the Israelites, that is, consecrated him to Goo’s service (Numb, 
xxvii. 53). “ lakl his hands upon him and gave him his charge,” designing 
and rendering certain who it was they were to obey in war. And in the 
consecration of the Levites (Numb. viii. 10), God commanded 1 hat “the 
children Of Israel should put their hands upon the Levite.^’’ And in the 
condemnation of him that had blasphemed the Lord (Levit. xxiv. 14), God 
commanded that “ all that licaid him should lay their hands on his head, 
and Aiat all the congiegation should stone him.” And why should they 
only that heard him lay their hands upon^him, and not rather a priest, 
Levite, or other minister of justice, but that none else we$? able to design 
' and to derhoOstrate to Jhe eyes of the congregation who it was that had 
blasphemed and ought to die ? And to design a man or any other thing by 
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the hand to the eye, is less subject to mistake than when it is done to the 
eai by a name. ■ „ 

And so much was this ceremony observed, that in blessing the whole 
congregation at once, which cannot be don! by laying on of hands, yet 
Aaron (Levit. ix, 22) “ did lift up his hands toward the people when lie 
blessed them.” And we read also of the like ceremony of consecration of 
temples amongst the heathen, as that the priest laid his hands on some post 
of tne temple, all the whne he was uttering the words of consecration. 
So natural it is to design any individual thing, rather by the hand, to 
assure the eyes, than by words to inform the ear, in matters of God’s public 
service. 

This ceremony was not therefore new in our Saviour’s time. For Jairus 
(Mark v. 23;, whose daughter was sick, besought our Saviour not to hc.il 
her, but “ to lay His band> upon her that she might be healed.” And (Matt, 
xix. 13), “they brought unto Him little children that lie should put Hr, 
hands on them and pray.” 

According to this ancient rite, the apostles, and presbyters, and the pres- 
byteiy itself, laid hands on them whom they ordained pastors, and withal 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost; and that not only 
once, but sometimes oftener, when a new occasion was piesented : but the 
end was still the same, namely a punctual and religious designation of the 
person, ordained cither to the pastoral charge in general, or to a particular 
mission. So (Acts vi. 6). “ The apostles prayed, and laid their frauds ” on 
the seven deacons ; which was done, not to give them the Holy Ghost (for 
they were full of the Holy Ghost before they were chosen, as appeal eth im¬ 
mediately before, vei se 3), but to design them to that oft ice. And after 1 'hihp 
the deacon had converted ceitain persons in Samaria, Peter and John went 
down (Acts viii. 17), “and laid their hands on them, and they received the 
*Iluly Ghost.” And not only an apostle, but a presbyter had this power; 
for St. Paul adviseth Timothy (I Tim. v. 22), “lay hands suddenly on no 
manthat is, design no man rashly to the office of a pastor. The whole 
presbytery laid their hands on Timothy, as we read 1 Tim. iv. 14 : hut this is 
to be understood, as that some did it by the appointment of the presbytery, 
and most likely thei^ rrporcmlis, or prolocutor which it may be was St. Paul 
himself. For in his second Kpistle to Timothy, chap, i. 6, he sailh to 
him, “ Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the laying on of my 
hands;” where note by the way, that by the Holy Ghost, is not meant the 
third person in the Trinity, but the gifts neccssaiy to the pastoral office. 
We read also, that St. Paul had imposition of hands twice; once from 
Ananias at Damascus (Acts ix. 17, 18), at tile time of his baptism; and 
again (Acts xiii. 3) at Antioch, when he was first sent out to preach. The 
use then of this ceremony, considered in the ordination of pastors, was t% 
design the person to whom they gave ,u< h power. But if there had been 
then any Christian that had had th^ power of teaching before; the 
baptizing of him, that is, the making him a Christian, had given him no 
new power, but had only caused him lo preach t*ie doctrine, that is, to use 
his power aright; and therefore th# imposition of hand| had been un¬ 
necessary; baptism itself had beeft sufficient. But every sovereign, before 
Christianity, had the power of teaching, and ordaining teachers ; and there¬ 
fore Christianity gave them no new right, but only directed them in the 
way of teaching truth; and consequently they needed no imposition of 
hands, besides that which is done in baptism, to authorize them to e^preise 
any part of the pastoral func^on, as namely, lo baptize and consecrate. 
And In the Old Testament, though the priest only had right to consecrate, 
chiring the timegthat the sovereignty was in the high priest; yet it was 
pot so wh$a the sovereignty was in the king, *For we read (l Kangs 
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viii.) that Solomon blessed the people, consecrated the Temple, and pro¬ 
nounced that public prayer which is the pattern now foi consecration of 
all Christian churches and cjjapels: whereby it appears, he had not only 
the right of ecclesiastical government, but also of exercising ecclesiastical 
functions. 

From this consolidation o f the light politic and ecclesiastic in Christian 
sovereigns, it is evident, they have all manner k{, power over their subjects, 
that can be given to man, for the government of men’s external actions, 
both in policy and religion ; and may make such laws as themselves shall 
judge fittest, for she government of their own subjects, both as they are the 
commonwealth, and as they are the Church ; tor both State and Church aie 
the same men. ‘ * 

If they please, therefore, they may, as many Christian kings now do, com¬ 
mit the government of their subjects in matters of religion to the Pope; 
but then the Pope is in that point subordinate to them, and exerciseih that 
charge in another's dominion jure chili , in the right of the civil sovereign; 
not /ure divino, in God’s right ; and may therribie be dischaiged of that 
oliice, when tlte sovereign, for the good of his subjects, shall think ii 
necessary. They may also, if they please, commit the caio of religion to 
one supreme pastor, or to an assembly of pastors; and give them what 
power over the Church, or one over another, they think most convenient; 
and what 4 titles of Jiononr, as of archbishops, bishops, priests, or presbyters, 
they will j and make such laws for their maintenance, either by tithes or 
otherwise, as they please, so they do it out of a sincere Conscience, of which 
God only is the judge. It is the civil sovereign that is to appoint judges 
and interpreters of the canonical Scriptures ; for it is he that maketh them 
laws. It is he also that givefh strength to excommunications ; which but 
for such laws and punishments, as may humble obstinate libertines, and*, 
reduce them to union with the rest of the Church, would be contemned. In 
sum, he hath the supreme power in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil, 
as far as concernelh actions and words, for those only are known and may 
be accused; and of that which cannot be accused, there is no judge at all 
but God, that knoweth the heart. And these rights arc incident to all 
sovereigns, whether inonarchs Vjt assemblies: for they* that are the repre* 
sentants of a Christian people, are repiesculents of fhe Church: for a 
Church and. a commonwealth of Christian people are the same thing. 

Though this that I have here said, and in other places of this book, 
seem clear enough for the asserting of the supreme ecclesiastical power to 
Christian sovereigns; yet because the Pope of Rome’s challenge to that 
power universally hath been maintained chiefly, and, I think, as strongly as 
is possible, by Cardinal Bellarmite, in his controversy, De Summo Pontifiu: 
i have thought it necessary, as briefly as I can, to examine the grounds ana 
strength of Ins discourse. 

Of five books he hath wrpten of this subject, the first containeth three 
questions: one, which is simply the best government, ’‘Monarchy,” 
“Aristocracy,” or “ Democracy; ’ fund concludeth for neither, but for & 
government miXjd of all three: anotmr,*which of these is the best govern¬ 
ment of the Church; and concludeth for the mixed, but which should most 
participate of monarchy; the third, whether in this mixe$ monarchy St. 
Peter had the place of monarch. Concerning his first conclusion, I have 
already sufficiently proved (chapter xviii.) that all governments which men 
are b«pnd to obey are simple and absolute. In monarchy there is but one 
man supreme; and all other men that have tiny kind of power in the state 
have it by his commission* during his pleasure, and execute it in his name* 
and in aristocracy and demociacy but one supreme assdJhbly, with the 
same power that in monarchy belongeth to the monarch, which is hot a 
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mixed but an absolute sovereignty. And of the thiee sorts which is the 
best is )int to be disputed, where any one of them is aheady established ; 
bin the prestfnt ought always to be piefmed, maintnued, and accounted 
b st; because it is against both the law of b^iture and the divine positive 
law to do anythin/ tending to the subversion thereof. Besides, it maketh 
nothing to the power of anv pastor, unless he have the civil sovereignty, 
what kind of government is the best; because their calling is not to govern 
men by commandment butigo teach them, and peisiude them by arguments, 
and leave it to them to consider whether they shall embrace or 1 eject the 
doctrine taught, hoi monaichy, arislociacy, and demociacy, do mark out 
unto us three sorts hf sovereigns, not of pastors; or, as we may say, three 
soits of masters of families, 110L three sorts of schoolmasters foi their 
children. • * 

And thcrefoie the second conclusion, concerning the best form of govern¬ 
ment o( the ('lunch, is nothing to the question of the Pipe’s power without 
his own dominions. For in all othei commonwealths his power, if he have any 
at all, la that of the .schoolmaster only, and not of the mister of the family. 

For the third conclusion, which is, that St. Petei was monarch of the 
Chutch, lie biingeth for his chief aigumenl the place of St.*Matthew (chap, 
xvi. 18, 19), “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, 0 
&C. “ And I will give thee the keys of heaven ; whatsoever thou shalt bind 

on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose cm 
eat th, shall be loosed in heaven.” Which place, well consuleu^l, provefu 
no more, but that the Church of Chust hath for foundation one only 
article ; namely, that which Peter in the name of all the apostles pro¬ 
fessing, gave occasion to our Saviour to speak the words here cited. 
Which that we may clearly understand, we are to consider that our 
.Saviour preached by himself, by John the Baptist, and by Ills apostles, 
noLhtng but this article of faith, “that He was the Christ;” all 
other articles requmng faith no otherwise than as founded on that. 
John began first (Matt. m. pieaching only this, “ the kingdom of God 
is at hand.” Then our Saviour himself (Matt. iv. 17) preached the same: 
and to His twelve apostles, when lie gave them their commission (Matt, 
x. 7), there is no mention of pi caching any other article but that. This was 
the fundamental arteele, that is the foundation of the Church’s faith. After¬ 
wards the apostles being letimied to Him, lie (Matt. xvi. 13) asketh them 
all, not Peter only, “who men said He was;” and they answered that 
“ some said He was John the Baptist, some Elias, and others Jetemtab, or 
one of the prophets.” Then (vcise 15) He asked them all again, not Peter 
only, “ Whom say ye that I am ?” Therefore St. Peteransweredtfor them 
all, “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God;” which I said is the 
foundation of the faith of the whole Chuixii; from which our Saviour takes 
the occasion of saying, “upon this stone I will build my Church:’’ by 
which it is manifest, that by the found .non-stone of the Church was meant 
the fundamental article ot the ChurcWs failjn But why then, will some 
object, doth our Saviour interpose these words, “thou ait Fetor?” If the 
oitginol of this text had been rigidly trandatet, the reason would easily 
have appeared. Wo are thereforg to consider, that the ap#stle Simon was 
*urnamedj“ Stone,” which is the signification of the Syriac word “ Cephas,” 
and of the Gr^ek worn Ucrpot. Our Saviour therefore, after the confes¬ 
sion of that fundamental aiticle, alluding to His name, said (as if it were in 
English) thus, “Thou art stone,’ and upon this stone I will build my Church 
Which is as much a* to say, this article, that “I am the Christ,”*is the 
foundation of all the faith I require in those that are to be members of my 
Church. Neither is this allusion to a name an unusual thing in common 
speech. But II had been a strange and ohscuie speeds if our Savipor, 
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intending to build His Church on the person of St. Peter, had said, “Thou 
art a stone, and upon this stone I will build my Church ; ” when it was so 
obvious, without ambiguity, to have said, “X will build rny Church on 
thee : ” and yet there had been still the same allusion to Ilis name. 

And foi tlie following words, “I will give thee the keys ot heaven,” &c., 
it is no more than what our Saviour gave also to all the rest of Ills disciples 
(Matt. xvui. 18), “Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on eaitli,* shall be loosed in heaven.” 
Put howsoever this be interpreted, there is no doubt but the power here 
granted belongs to all supreme pnslois; such as aie„all Christian civil 
sovereigns in then own dominions. Insomuch, as if St. Peter, or our 
Saviour himself, had conveited any of ihcni to believe Him, and to 
acknowledge His kingdom ; yet, beciuse His kingdom is not ot this world, 
He had left the supreme care of converting His subjects to none but him; 
01 else He must have deprived him of the sovereignty, to which the right 
of teaching is inseparably annexed. And thus much in refutation of his 
first book, wherein he would prove St. Peter to have been the monarch 
universal of the jChurch, that is to say, of all the Christians in the world. 

The second book hath two conclusions: one, that St. Peter was bishop 
of Rome, and thoie died ; the other, that the Popes of Rome are his suc¬ 
cessor. both which have been disputed by others. But supposing them 
leue ; yet if by bishop of Rome, be understood either the monarch of the 
Chinch, o* the supreme pastor of it; not Silvester, but Constantine, who 
was the fust Christian emperor, was that bishop ; and as Constantine, so 
all other Christian empeiois were of right supieme bishops of the Roman 
empire. I say of the Roman empire, not of all Christendom, for other 
Christian sovereigns had the same right in their seveial territories, as to an 
office essentially adherent to their sovereignty. Which shall serve for 
answer to his second book. 

In the third book lie handleth the question, whether the Pope be Anti¬ 
christ? For my part, I see no argument that proves he is so, in that 
sense the Scripture useth the name; nor will I take any aigument from 
the quality of Antichrist to contradict the authority he exerciseth, or hath 
hcrclofoie exercised in the dominions of any other prince or state. 

It is evident that the prophets of the Old Testament foretold, and the 
Jews expected a Messiah, that is, a Christ, that should re-establish amongst 
them the kingdom of God, which had been rejected by them in the time 
of Samuel, when they required a king after the manner of other nations* 
This expectation of theirs made them obnoxious to the imposture of all 
such as had both the ambition to attempt the attaining of the kingdom, 
and the heart to deceive the people by counteifeit miracles, by hypo¬ 
critical life, or by orations an<x doctrine plausible. Our Saviour, there¬ 
fore, and His apostles, forewarned men of false prophets and of false 
Christs. False Chriots are such as pretend to be the “Christ,” but are 
nor, and are called properly *“ Antichrists in such sense, as when there 
happeneth a schism in tn^ Church, by the election of two popes, the one 
calleth the other “Antipapa,” or the false Pope. And therefore Anti¬ 
christ in the proper signification hath tevo essential marks? one, that he 
denieth Jesus to be Christ; and another that he professeth himself to be 
Christ. The first mark is set down by St. John m his fin? Kphtle, iv. 3, 
“ livery spirit that confessed!, not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is not of God; and this is the spirit of Antichrist.” The other mark is 
exploited in the words of our Saviour (Matt. xxiv. §), “many shall come' 
inmy name, saying, I am Christand a<fain (verse 23), “If any man. 
shall say unto you, lo ! here is Christ, and there is Christ^beheve it not.” 
And therefore Antichrist^must be a false Christ ? that is, some one of them 
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that shall pretend themselves to be Christ. And out of these twoSnarks. 
“ to deny Jesus to be the Christ/’ and “ to affirm himself to be the Christ,” 
it folluweth, that he must also be an “adversary of Jesus the true Chiist,” 
which is another usual signification of the wool Antichrist. But of these* 
many Antichrists, there is one special one, 6 Am'xpnrror, “the Antichrist,” 
or “ Antichrist ” definitely, as one certain person, not indefinitely “ an Anti¬ 
christ.” Now, seeing the Pope of Rome neither pretendeth himself, nor 
denietli Jesus to be the Christ, I peiceive not how he can be called Anti¬ 
christ ; by wljich word is nbt meant, one that falsely pi etendeth to be "his 
lieutenant” or “vicar-general,” but to lie “ He.” There is also some maik 
of the time of this special Antichrist, as (Matt. xxiv. 15). when that 
abominable destroyer spoken of by Daniel (Dan. ix. 27) shall stand in the 
holy place, ami such .tribulation as was not since the beginning of the 
world, nor “fever shall be again, insomuch as if it weie to last lung (Matt, 
xxiv. 22) “ no flesh could be saved ; but for the elect’s sake those days 
shall be shortened,” made fcwei. But that tribulation is not yet come ; 
for it is to be followed immediately (verse 29) by a darkening of the sun 
and moon, a falling of the stais, a concussion of the heavens, and the 
glorious coming again of our Saviour in the clouds. And*therefore “ the 
Antichrist ” is not yet come ;' whereas, many Popes are both come and 
gone. It is true, the Pope, in taking upon him to give laws to all Christian 
kings and nations, usurpeth a kingdom in this world, which Christ took 
not on Him ; but he cloth it not “ as Christ,” but as “for Christ,” wherei.f 
there is nothing of “ the Antichrist.” _ * 

In the fourth book, lo prove the Pope to be the supreme judge in all 
questions of faith and manners, “which is as much as to be the absolute 
monarch of all Christians in the world,” he bnngeth three propositions : the 
first, that his judgments are infallible: the second, that he can make very 
laws, and punish those that observe them not: the third, that our Saviour 
conferred all jurisdicticion ecclesiastical on the Pope of Rome. 

For the infallibility of his judgments, he altegeth the Scriptures: and first, 
that of Luke xxii, 31, 32 : “ .'unon, Sirnon, Satan hath dusked you, that lie 
may sift you as wheat; but 1 have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ; 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” This, according to 
Ikllarmine’s expedition, is, that Chi 1st gave Jiere to Simon Peter two privi¬ 
leges: one, that neiflier his faith should fail, nor the faith of .my of his suc¬ 
cessors ; the olher, that neither he, nor any of his successors, should ever 
define any point concerning faith or manners erroneously, or uuftmry to the 
definition of a former Pope: which is a strange and veiymuch strained 
interpretation. But he that with attention readefh that chapter, shall hud 
there is no place in the whole Scripture that makelli more against the Pope's 
authority than this very place. The Priests and Scribes seeking to kill our 
Saviour at the Passover, and Judas possessed with a resolution to betray 
Him, and, the day of killing the Passover being come, our Saviour cele¬ 
brated the same with Ifis apostles, whah He said, till the kingdom of God 
was come Ho would do no mere; and Withal "told them that one of them 
was to betray Him. Hereupon they questioned^ which of them it should 
be; and withal, seeing the next Passover their Master would celebrate 
should be when He was king, entered into a contention whet should then be 
the greatest man. Our Saviour therefore told them that the kings of the 
nations had dominion over their subjects, and are called by a name in 
Hebrew, that signifies bountiful; “ but I cannot he so to you, you must 
endeavour to serve one another; I ordain you a kingdom, but it is such as 
my Father hath ordained me ; a kingdom that I am now to puichas# with 
my blood, and not to possess till my second coming ; then ye shall eat and 
drink at my tal^e, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,** 
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And then addressing himself to St. Peter, He saith : “Simon, Simon, Satan 
seeks, by suggesting a present domination, to weaken your faith of the 
future ; but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith shall not fail; thou 
therefore note this, being converted, and understanding my kingdom as of 
another woild, confirm the same faith in thy brethren ” To whicn St. Peter 
answered, as one that no more expected any authority in this world, 
“Lord, I am ready to go with thee, not only to prison, hut to death.” 
Whereby it is manifest St. Peter had not only gio jurisdiction given him in 
this world, but a charge to teach all the other apostles that they also should 
have none. And for the infallibility of St. Peter’s sentence definitive 
in matter of faith, there is no more to be attributed tft it out of this text 
than that Peier should continue in the belief of this point, namely, that 
Christ should come again and possess the kingdom at the day *'f judgment, 
which was not given by this text to all his successors; for we see they claim 
it in the world that now is. 

The second place is that of Matt. xvi. 18, “ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock J will build my Church, find the gates of hell .shall not prevail 
against it,” By which, as I have alieady shown in this chapter, is proved 
no more, than That the gates of hell shall not prevail against the confession 
of Peter, which gave occasion to that speech; namely this, that “Jems is 
Christ the Son of Cod.” 

t 'Phe third text is John xxi, 16, 17; “Feed my sheep;” which contains 
no more |>ut a commission of teaching. And if we giant the rest of the 
apostles to be contained in that name of “ sheep ; ’’ then it is the supreme 
power of te iching; but it was only for the time that there were no Chtistiun 
sovereigns already possessed of that supremacy. But I have already proved 
that Christian sovereigns are in their own dominions the -upiome paston. 
and instituted thereto, by value of their being baptized, though without 
oilier*imposition of hands. For such imposition, being a ceiemony of 
designing the person, is needless, when he is alieady designed to the power 
of teaching what doctrine lie will, by hi-- institution to an absolute power 
over his subjects. For as I have pioved before, sovereigns aie supreme 
teachers - , in gcneial, by their office ; and theieforc oblige themselves, by 
their baptism, to teach the doctrine of Christ: and whenjhcy suffer others 
to teach their people, they do^t at the peril of their own fouls ; for it is at 
the hands of the heads of families that God will require the account of the 
instruction*)! His children and servants. It is of Abraham himself, not of 
0 hireling, that God saith (Gen. xviii. 19), “ I know him that he will com¬ 
mand his children, and hL household after him, that they keep the way of 
the Lord, ami do justice and judgment. 

The fourth place is that of Exoil. xxviii. 30 i “ Thou shall put in the 
breast- plate of judgment, the Ui inland the Thummim ; ” which ho saith is 
♦interpret! d by the Septungint 8 ^\wmv x&i aXrjOuav ; that is, “ evidence and 
truth; ” and thence concludoth, God hath given evidence and truth, which 
is almost infallibility, to th^ higlupriest. But be it evidence and truth 
itself that was given; or be it but admonition to the priest to endeavour to 
inform himself cleanly, find give judgment uprightly; ydt in that it was 
given toithc lnfth priest, it was given l<£ the civil sovereign; (for such next 
under God was the high priest in the commonwealth of Israel); and is an 
Argument for evidence and truth, that is, for the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
civil sovereigns over their own subjects, against the pietenned power of the 
Pope. Tlieve are all the texts lie bnngeth for the infallibility of the judg¬ 
ment, of (lie Pope in point of faith. ■ 

For the infal ibility of his judgment concerning manners, he bnngeth one 
text, which is that of John xvi. 13: “ When the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will lead you into all truth; ” where, saith he, by “all tnfth,” is meant, at 

# 
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least “all tiuth necessary to salvation.’’ But with this mitigation, he 
attrihuteth no more infallibility to the Pope, than to any man that pro- 
fesseth Christianity and is not to be damned. For if any man etc in any 
point, wherein not to err is necessary to salvation, it is impossible he should 
oe saved j for that only is necessary to salvation, without which to be saved 
is impossible. What points these are, I shall declare out of the Scripture 
in the chapter following. In this place I say no more, but that though it 
were granted, the Pope cqpld not possibly teach any error at all, yet doth 
not this entitle him to any jurisdiction in the dominions of another prince; 
unless we shall also say, a man is obliged in conscience to set on wotk upon 
all occasions the best workman, even then also when he hath formeily 
promised his work to another. 

Besides *i\e ttxt, he argueth from reason, thus. If the Pope could err in 
necessaries, then Christ hath not sufficiently provided for the Church’s 
salvation ; because He hath commanded her to follow the Pope’s diiections. 
JBut this reason is mvahd, unless he show when and where Christ com- 
manded that, or took at all any notice of a Pope. Nay. granting whatso¬ 
ever was given to St. Peter was given to the Pope ; yet seeing there is in 
the Scripture no command to -any man to obey St. 1’eler* no man can be 
just that obeyeth him when Ins commands are contrary to those of his 
lawful sovereign. 

Lastly, it hath not been declared by the Church, nor by the Pope hn»- 
self, that he is the civil sovereign of all the Christians in the world ; and 
therefore all Christians are not bound to acknowledge his jurisdiction in 
point of manners. For the civil sovereignty, and supreme judicature in * 
controversies of manners, are the same thing: and the makers of civil laws, 
are not only declarers, but also makers of the justice and injustice of 
actions ; there being nothing in men’s manners that makes them ughteous 
or unrighteous, but their conformity with the law of the sovereign. And 
therefore, when the Pope challengeth supremacy in controversies of manners, 
he leacheth men to disobey the civil sovereign; which is an eironeous 
doctrine, contrary to the many piecepts of bur Saviour and 11 is apostles, 
delivered to us in the Scripture. 

To prove the Pope has power to make laws, he allegelh many places; as 
first (Deut, xvii. iv}, “ The man that will ao presumptuously, and will not 
hearken unto the priest, that standetn to minister there before the Lord thy 
God, or unto the judge, even that man shall die; and thou si Alt put away 
the evil from Israel.” For answer wheieunto, we are to remember that 
the high priest, next and immediately under God, was the civil sovereign; 
and all judges were to be constituted by him. The Words alleged sound 
therefore thus; “The man that will presume to disobey the civil soveieign 
for the time being, or any of his officcA in the execution of their plac^, 
that man shall die,’* &c. : which is clearly for the civil sovereignty, against 
the universal power of the Pope. , 

Secondly, he allegeth that of Matt, jM. 19? “ Whatsoever ye shall bind,” 
&c.. and interpreted! it for such “binding ’’as ^ attributed (Malt, xxni, 4) 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, “They bind heavy burthens, and grievous to 
bt borne, and lay them on men’s ahoulders by which isrmeam, he sa>s, 
making of laws; and concludes thence that the Pope can make laws. But 
this also maketb only for the legislative power of civil sovereigns. For the 
beribes and PhariHessat in Moses* chair; but Moses next under God was 
sovereign of the people of Israel: and therefore our Saviour commanded 
them to do all that th'ey should say, but not all that they should d<f. that 
is, tq obey their laws, but not?follow their example. 

The third pjbee is John xxi. 16, “ Feed my sheepwhich is not a 
power to make laws, but & command to teach. # Making laws belongs to 
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the Ion 1 , of the family; who by his own discretion chooseth lus chaplain, as 
also a schoolmaster to teach his children. 

The fourth place (John xs. 2j) i-. agam>t him. The words are, “As my 
Fatlu-i sent me, so send 1 you.” Hut our Saviour was sent to redeem by 
TIis death such as should h&teve, and by His own and His apostles’ 
preaching, to prepare them for their entrance into His kingdom ; which 
lie himself saith, is not of llii-, world, and hath taught us to piay for the 
coining of it hereafter, though He ictuscd (Acts j, 6 , 7) to tell If is apostles ' 
when it should come ; and in which, when it comes, the twelve apostle? 
shall sit on twelve thrones, every one perhaps as high as that of St. Peter, 
to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Seeing then God the Father sent not 
our Saviour to make laws in this present woild, we may conclude from the 
text, that neither dul our Saviour send St. Petei to make laws here, but to 
persuade men to expect His second coming with a steadfast faith ; and in 
the meantime, if subjects, to obey their princes; and if prince-*, both to 
believe it themselves, aud to do their best to make their subjects do the 
same ; which is the office of a bishop. Therefoie this place maketh most 
strongly for the joining of the ecclesiastical supremacy to the civil sove¬ 
reignty, contrarj^to that which Caidmal JBellarmme allegeth it for. 

The fifth place is Acts w. 28, 29, “It hath seemed good to the Holy 
Spiiit and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen, than these necessary 
thing-*, that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
tilings strangled, and from fornication.” Here he notes the word “ laying 
of burthens *’ for the legislative power. But who is there, that reading this 
text, can say this style of the apostles may not as properly be used in giving 
counsel as in making laws ? The style of a law is, “ we command: ” but, 

“ we think good,” is the ordinary style of them that but give advice ; and 
they lay a burthen that give advice, though it be conditional, that is, if they 
to whom they give it, will attain their ends ; and such is the burthen of ab¬ 
staining fiom tilings strangled, and from blood ; not absolute, but m case 
they w'dl not eir. I have shown befoie (chapter xxv)that law is dis¬ 
tinguished from counsel in this, that the reason of a law is taken from the 
design and benefit of him that prescribeth it; but the reason of a counsel, 
from the design and benefit of him to whom the counsel is given. Blit here 
the apostles aim only at the berfefit of the converted Gentiles, namely, their 
salvalion ; not at their own benefit, fot having done their endeavour, they 
shall have their iewai‘d, whether they be obeyed or not. And therefore the 
acts of this council were not law ?, but counsels. 

The sixth place is that of Rom. xiii., “ Let every soul be subject to the 
higher poweis, for there is no power but of God;” which is meant, 
he saith, not only of secular, but also of ecclesiastical princes. To which T 
answer, fust, that there are no t* clesiastical princes but those that are also 
ttfvil sovereigns; and their piincipalities exceed not the compass of their 
civil sovereignty; without those bounds, though they may be received for 
doctors, they cannot be ackntyvledgtd for princes For if the apostle had 
meant we should be subject both to our ow n princes, and also to the Pope, 
he had taught us a doctfine which Christ himself hath told us is im¬ 
possible, namely “ to serve two masters*” And though the apostle says in 
another place (2 Cor. xiii, 10), *‘I write these things being absent, lest being 
pic-ent I should use sharpness, according to the power whi%H the Lord hath 
given me ; ” it is not, that he challenged a power either Vo put to death, im¬ 
prison, banish, whip, or fine any of them, which are punishments ; but onty 
to exci>mmunicate, which, without the civil power, \4 no more but a leaving 
of their company, and having no moie to doVith them than with a heathen 
man or a publican ; which in many occasions might be a grater pain to the 
excommunicant than to the excommunicate. t 
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The seventh place is 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall 1 come unto you with a rod, 
or in love, and the spirit of lenity ? ” Hut here again it is not the power of 
a magistrate to punish offenders, that is meant by a rod ; but only the power 
of excommunieatton, which is not in its own^natme a punishment, but only 
a denouncing of punishment, that Christ shall inflict \\h<n lie shall be in 
possession of Ilia kingdom, at the day of pidgment. N01 then also shall it 
be properly a punishment, as upon a subject that hath broken the law; 
but a revenge, as upon an ^nemy or levoltci, that dcmeih the ii, f lit of our 
Saviour to the kingdom, And therefore this pioveth not the legislative 
power of any bishop that has'not also the civil power. 

The eighth place is 1 Tim. Hi. 2, “A bishop must be the husband of 
but one wife, vigilant, sober,” c\x. ; which he saith was a law. I thought 
that none crjuld'make a law in the Chutch but the monaich of the ('lunch, 
St. Peter. But suppose this picccpt made by the authority of St. I'etei, >et 
I see no reason why to call it a law rather than an advice, seeing Timothy 
was not a subject but a disciple of St. Paul; nor the flock under ilic charge 
of Timothy, his subjeets in the kingdom, but his scholars in the school of 
Christ. If all the precepts he giveth Timothy be laws, why is not this also 
a law (1 Tim. v. 23), “ Drink-no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
health’s sake?” And why are not also the precepts of good physicians so 
many laws, but that it is not the imperative manner of speaking, but an 
absolute subjection to a poison, that maketh his precepts laws? * 

In like manner, the ninth place (1 Tim. v. 19), “Against an cider receive 
not an accusation, but before two or three witnesses,” is a wise precept, but 
not a law. 

The tenth place is Luke \\ lb, “ lie that hcarcth you, hearcth me ; and 
he that despiseth you, lespi elh me.” And them is no doubt but he thaL 
despiseth the counsel of those that are sent by Chnst, despiseth the counsel 
of Christ himself. But who are fho-.e now that are sent by Christ but such 
as aic nidained pastors by lawful authority? And who aie lawfully 
ordained that are not onh : ncd by the sovereign pastor? And who is 
ordained by the sovereign pastor in a Christian commonwealth that is not 
ordained by the authority of the sovereign thcieof f Out of this place theie- 
fore it followeth, that he which heaiclh his sovereign, being a Chiistian, 
heareth Christ; ami he that despiseth the doctrine which his king, being a 
Christian, authoiizelh, despheth the doctrine of ClnLt: which is not that 
which Bellarmine intendeth here to prove, but the contrary. *llut all this 
is nothing to a law. Nay more, a Christian king, as a pastor and teacher 
of his subjects, makes not thereby his doctrine.-, laws. He cannot oblige 
men to believe, though as a civil soveieign he may make laws suitable to 
his doctrine, which may oblige men to certain actions, and sometimes to 
such as they would not othetwise do, and 1 #hicli he ought not to command# 
and yet when they are commanded they arc laws ; and the external actions 
done in obedience to them, without the inward approbation, are the actions 
of the sovereign, and not of the subject!; whieh is in that case but as an 
instalment, without any motion of his own at all^ because God hath com¬ 
manded to obey them. 

The eleventh is eveiy place whore the apostle for counsel putteth some 
word by which men use to signify command; or calleth the following of his 
counsel by the nymc of obedience. And therefore they are alleged out of 
I Cor. xi. 2: “I commend you for keeping my precepts as I delivered 
them to you.” The Gieek is, “ I commend you for keeping those things I 
delivered to you as I delivered them.” Which is far from signifying that 
they were laws, or anything eKt, but good counsel. And that of I Thess. 
iv. 2! u Ypu know what commandments we gave you : ” where the Greek 
word is irapayftklat iduica(jt.ep, equivalent to v^ptSuiKapicp, “what we 
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delivered to you,” as in the place next befoie alleged, which does not prove 
the traditions of the apostles to be any more than counsels; though as is 
vairl m the 8th veise, ‘'he that despiseth them, despiseth not man, but 
God, * For our Saviour himself came not to judge, that is, to be King in 
this v'oild, but to sacnfice hifiiself for sinners, and leave doctors m Ills 
Chuich to leul, not to dnve men to Christ, who never accepteth forced 
acti ms (which is all the law producet.li), but the inward conversion of the 
htut; which i-> not the work of laws, but of coijnsel and doctrine. 

And that of 2 Thess in. 14, ‘’If any man obey not our woid by this 
epistle, note thit man, an 1 hive no company with him, that he may lie 
ashamed’” wlieie fiom the word “obey,” he would infer that this epistle 
was a law to the l liessalonun-,. The epistles of the emperors were indeed 
laws. If theiefore the epistle of St. i’aul were also a law, they weie tc 
obey two master. But the word “obey,” as it is m the Greek InraKovu, 
siguificth “ hc.ukenmg to ” 01 “ putting m practice,” not only that which 
is commanded by him that has light to punish, hut also that which is deli¬ 
vered m a way of counsel for our good ; and theiefoie Ht. Paul does not 
bid kill him that disobeys ; nor beat, nor impuson, noi amerce him, which 
legislators may ail do ; but avoid las company, that he may lie ashamed: 
wheicby it is evident it was not the empire of an apostle, hut Ins lepuiation 
amongst the faithful, which the Chustians stood in awe of. 

The la it place is that of IJeb. \ui. 17, “ Obey your leaders, and submit 
yb\ir,elve> to them; for they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account. ” ’and lieie also is intended by obedience a following of their 
counsel. For the leason of our obedience is not diawn from tlie will and 
command of our pastor-,, but from our own benefit, as being the salvation 
of out soul-, they watch foi, and not for the exaltation of then own power 
and authonty If it were meant here, that all they teach weie laws, then 
not only the Pope, but every pastor in lus patish, should have legislative 
powei. Again, they that are bound to obey their pastois, have no power 
to examine their commands. What then shall we say to St. John, who 
bids us (I Epistle iv. 1), “ Not to belicwe every spirit, but to tiy the spirits 
whether they are of God ; because many false prophet* are gone out into 
the world?” It i* theiefoie manifest that we may dispute the doctmie of 
our pastors; but no man can depute a law. The commands of civil sove 
reigns arc on all side* granted to be laws: if any elm can make a law 
besides hmwlf, all commonwealth, and consequently all peace and ju-tice 
mud cease ; which is conltaiyto all laws both divine and human, iflothing 
theiefoie can be drawn from these, oi any other places of Su iptuie, to prove 
the deciees of the Pope, wheie he has not also the civil soveieignty, to be 
la\v<5. 

The la t point he would prone is this, “Thai cur Saviour Christ has 
ommittei ecclesiastical juiiidiction immediately to none but the rope.” 
Wheiciu he handletli not the question of supremacy between the Pope and 
Christian kings, hut between the Pope and other bishops. And first, lie 
say-., it is agreed that the jurisdiction of bishops is at least in the general de 
jwe dh'tno, that t>, in Wie light of God; for which he alleges bt. Paul 
(Eph. iv. XI), \hci” he says that ChnsL, after His ascension into heaven, 
“ gave gifts to men, some apostles, some prophet*, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors, and some teachers ; ” and thence infeisjthey have indeed 
their pnisdiction in God's light, but will not grant they have it immediately 
flora God, but derived tluough the Pope. But if a man may be said to 
ln\e Ms, jurisdiction <ie jur* dnmo, and yet not immediately, what lawful 
jurisdiction, though but civd, us thete m a Christian commonwealth that 1$ 
not also dc jwr divino 7 For Christian kings have their civil power fiom 
Cod immediately! and the magistrates under him exeiuse their several 
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charges in virtue of his commission; wherein that which they do is no less 
de jure divino mediate, than tbatVhich the bishops do in virtue of the Pope's 
ordination. All lawful power is of God, immediately in the supreme 
governor, and mediately in those that have auihoiity under lum : so that 
either he must grant every constable in tin* state to hold his office in the 
right of God; or he must not hold that any bishop holds* his so, besides the 
Pope himself. 

But this whole dispute t whether Christ left the jmiwliction to the I’ope 
only, or to other bishops also, if considered out of those places where the 
Pope has the civil sovereignty, is a contention de lan a capnna: for none of 
them, where they»are not sovereigns, has any jurisdiction at all. For juris¬ 
diction is the power of hearing and determining causes between man and 
man : and,caif belong to none but him that hath the power to prescribe the 
rules of right and wrong; that is, to make laws; and with the sword of 
justice to compel men to obey his decisions, pronounced either by himself or 
by the judges he ordaineth thereto ; which none can lawfully do hut the 
civil sovci cign. 

Therefore when he nllegeth out of chapter vi of Luke, that our Saviour 
called His disciples together,-and chose twelve of them, Much lie named 
apostles, he proveth that He elected them (all, except Matthias, Paul, and 
Barnabas), and gave them power and command to pieach, but not to judge 
of causes between man and man : for that is a power which He refused jLo 
take upon himself, saying, “ Who made me a judge, or a divide), amongst 
you?” and in another place, “ My kingdom is not of this woild.” But 
he that hath not the power to hear and determine causes between man and 
man, cannot be said to have any jurisdiction at all. And yet this hinders 
not, but that our Saviour gave them power to preach and baptize in all 
parts of the world, supposing they were not by their own lawful sovereign 
lorbidden ; for to our own sovereigns Christ himself, and liis apostles, 
have in sundry places expressly commanded us in all things to be obedient. 

The arguments by which he would prove < that bishops receive their juris¬ 
diction from the Pope (seeing the Pope in the dominions of other princes 
hath no jurisdiction himself) are all in vain. Yet be ause they prove, on 
the contrary, that all bishops receive jurisdiction, when they have it, from 
their civil sovereigns, I will not omit the recital of them, 

The first is from chapter xi. of Numbers, wheie Moses not being ^ble 
alone to undergo the whole burthen of administering the .iflatis*nf the people 
of Israel, God commanded him to choose seventy eldei , and took part of 
the spirit of Moses to put it upon those seventy elder-: by winch is under¬ 
stood, not that God weakened thp spirit of Moses ; foi tha* bad not eased 
him at all; but that they had all of them their authority from him , wherein 
he doth truly and ingenuously interpret t£al place. But seeing Moses h|d 
the entire sovereignty in the commonwealth of the Jews, it is manifest that 
it is thereby signified that they had their authority from the civil sovereign; 
and therefore that place proveth that*bishops in every Christian common¬ 
wealth have their authority from the civil sovereign ; and from the Pope in , 
his own territories only, and not in the territories of any other sta\e. 

The second argument^ is frond the nature of monarchy; wherein ail 
authority is in one man, and in others by derivation from him. But the 
government of*the Church, he says, is monarchical. This also makes for 
Christian raonarchs. Tor they are really monarchs of their own people; 
that is, of their own Church; for the Church is the something with a 
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The third is from that the * c see ** of St. Peter is called by St. Cynrian, 
the “head,” the “source,” the “root,” Lhe “sun,” from whence the 
authority of bishops is derived, But by the law of Nature, which is a 
belter principle of right and wrong than the word of any doctor that is but 
a man, the civil sovereign in*Vvery commonwealth is the “head,” the 
“source,’the “root,” and the “sun,” from which all juiisoiction is de¬ 
rived. And therefore the jurisdiction of bishops is derived from the civil 
sovereign. * 

The iouith is taken from the inequality of their jurisdictions. For if 
God, saith he, had given it them ini mediately, lie had given as well equality 
ol jurisdiction as of ordet ; but we see, some are bishop# but of one town, 
some of a bundled towns, and some of many whole provinces; which 
differences were not determined by the command of God. *Thcyr jurisdic¬ 
tion therefore is not of God, but of man ; and one has a greater, another a 
less, as it pleusolh the Prince of the (’huich. Which aigumcnt, if he had 
proved before, that the Pope had an universal jimsdiction over all Christians', 
had been lor his purpose. But seeing that hath not been proved, anil that 
it is notoriously known, the large jurisdiction of the Pope was given him 
by those that hail it, that i->, by the empciors of Koine (for the patriarch 
ot Constantinople, upon the same title, namely, of being bishop of the 
capital city of tin* empne, anil seat of the < m per or, claimed to be equal to 
hvn), it followelli, that all oilier bi.hops have their jurisdiction fiotn the 
sovcieigiu qf the place wherein they exercise the same. And as for that 
cause they have not their authority n't* jure divino; so neither hath the Pope 
his lie jure divino, except only where lie is also the civil sovereign. 

His fifth argument i> this: “ If bi (hops have then jurisdiction imme¬ 
diately from God, the Pope could not take it from them, for he can do 
nothing contrary to God’s ordination,” anil this consequence is good, and 
well ptoved. “ BuL,” saith he, “ the Pope can do this, and has done it.” 
This also is granted, so lie do it in hi-, own dominions, or in the dominions 
of any other prince that hath given lnra that power ; but not universally in 
right of the popedom, foi that power belongcth to every Christian sove¬ 
reign within the bounds of Jus own empire, and is inseparable fiom the 
sovereignty. Before the people of Israel had, by the commandment of God 
to Samuel, set over themselves IF king, after the manntv of other nations, 
the high priest had the civil government, ami none but he could make or 
depose an inferior priest. But that power was afterwards in the king, as 
may be proved by this same aigumcnt of Bellarmine ; for if the priest be 
the high priest, or any other had his jurisdiction immediately from God, 
then the king could not lake it fioin him, “for lie could* do nothing con¬ 
trary to God’s ordinance.” But it is eejlain that king Solomon (i Kings 

20, 27) deprived Abialhar the*aigh priest of lm office, and placed Zadok 
(vei.se 35) in his room. Kings therefore may in like maimer ordain a»d 
deprive bishops, as they shall think fit for the well-governing of their 
subjects. * 4 , 

His sixth argument is ibis: if bishops have their jurisdiction de jure 
divine, that is, “ immediately from God.” they that maintain it should bring 
some word of Gftd to prove it; but they can bring none. The argument 
is good ; I have therefore nothing to say against it. But it is an argument 
no less good to prove the Pope himself to have no jurisdiction in the 
dominion of any other prince, 

Lastly, ho bringelh for argument the testimony of two popes, Innocent: 
and LCo ; and I doubt not he might have alleged with as good reason, the 
testimonies of all the popes almost since St” Peter, For considering the 
love of power naturally implanted in mankind, whosoever were made Pope 
he would be tempted t|> uphold the same opinion. Nevertheless, they 
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should tfieiem but do, as Innocnil and Ltodid, bcu witness of themsilv< , 
and therefore then witiu ss should not bo qood 

In the fifth book lie hull fom conclu lun •'The r ist 1 , “tint tin Topi 
isnolloidol nil tin w01 Id ;’ tin second, ‘ tint tin Pope 1 n >t the h rel of 
all the C lu id tan rtoild;” the thud, “tint the Pipe w ltli ui Jin own 
teuitory, has not my temporal imisdtction ‘elxiuil) these tluce con 
elusions are t isily gtantidf Tin fourth is, “ tint the Pope lu, in th 
.dominions of othci ]>i nice s, die* sujntme tempoial power ‘ mdm aly,’” 
which is demeel; unless lie me 111 by “ineluectly,” that he his gollt 11 it by 
induect means, then is that vlso printed Put l undeistind tint when 1 1 
saith he hath it. “ lndnectly,” lie means that such tempoul juusdntion 
belongeth td him of light, but that thmudil is but a consequence of hi 
pistoial authority, the Ahull he could not exucise unit s Ju hive the otlui 
with it, and then foie to the pastoi.il power 1, which he calls spiritu d, the 
supicmc power civil as nccesnuly annexed, and tint tin itby he halli 1 
right to chanrre kingdoms, tiling them to urn and liking them from 
anothei, when he shall thmk it conduct'. to the ih it 1011 of wouls, 

Bcfoie Iconic to consulci the lumiunl' by which li would puivc thn 
doctnne, it will not be* amiss t< 11) open tin cnmcqiw nus ol il, tint 
pimces and -l lies th it halt the cm' nvem ntymtlun evei l a nun n . 
wealths any bethink thcmsehc , whsthn it be convenient fen yi in, an { 
conducing to the 1 iod of then '-ubiects of whom Liny 11c to mat 111 ie 
count it the* day of judgment, to uhnit the same 

When it is aid the Pope huh not, m the tenitoue > of othci tite , the 
supicmc eivil powei “dllectlv, >, we ait to unde island he doth not elnllem e 
it, is othci civil sovcu igns do, fumi the omnnil umni Mon Ihtielo of tlieise 
that are to be governed b » it is evident, and li is aheadybetii uffieiently 
m this tre itise demonstrated, that Ihe light e»f all •■oveieigns is dtlived 
onyinahy fiom the consent of every one of those that aie t > be min d , 
whether thev that choose him do u loi tiled loinmon e 3 t fence 1 in l 11 
enemy, as when thev agree among'l themselves to ippoinl 1 in men m 
assembly of men to piotcct them ( eii wh< thet they do it to save then In 
by submission to a cejpqutnng <netti) 1 he*Pope tlieie unc when he di 

claimcth the supreme civil power ovei olhci U es “ dncetl), demetli 11 > 
moie, but that hi 1 light eometh to him by that vviy, he co c^h not foi 
all that to claim it anothei way, inel thills, without tin eon entof them 
that lie* lobe governed, by a light given him by (iud, which he evile la 
“ inducetly ” in his assumpti m to the pip icv Lhit by wli tawiysoev 1 
he* pit tend, the power is the simc ; and he miv, if t be gianlcd to be Jus 
right, depose princes and states as often a is foi the salvation of ouls, 
that is, as often as he will: for he clximclh al o the sole powci to jud_,e* 
whether it be to the salvation of men snub or not. And tlu> 1 tin 
doctrine 1 not only that ISellinninc h< ie, *nd ii^any otlu r cloetcns leuh in 
their sennons and books, but also thit some* councils have elect< td, uid the 
Popes have accordingly, when the oee 1 n>n h vth stifled them, put in pr icttce. 
For the fouith council of Lateral), held under Pope Innoctn(§thc Hurd, 111 
the thud chapter Ik 1 Lent tin, hath tins canon “ If a king, at the bop. s 
admonition, do not purge his kingdom of heretics arul bein exc mimum- 
cate for the same*, nuke not t-atisfac tion witlun a year, hu ubjeets <au 
absolved of then obedience ” Aud the practice hcieof hath been seen on 
divers occasions; ,;■> in the deposing of Clulpcric, king of I lance , u*thi 
translation of the Roman cmpiae to Charlemagne; m the oppression of 

i olm, kmg of England; in truisfcmng the kingdom of Navanc ; and of 
lie years, m the lfbgue against Ilenry the Thud of I'ranee, and in many 
more otcunences. I think theie be few princes tflht consider not this as 
unjust and inconvenient, but I wish they would all resolve* to be kings 01 

X 2 
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oubjccls. Men cannot serve two masters. They ought therefore.to ease 
tJu'in, either by holding the reins of government wholly in their own 
hand-.; or by wholly dchverirm them into the hands of the Pope; that such 
men as are willing to he obedient, may he protected in their obedience. 
t<n this distinction of temporal and spiritual power is but words. Tower 
is as xcady divided and ns dangerously to all purposes, by sharing with 
another “indirect ” power, as with a “ direct ”*one. But to come now to 
his arguments. 

The first is this, ‘' The civil power is subject to the spiritual: therefore 
he that hath the supiemc power spiritual, hath right to command temporal 
princes, and dispose of their temporals in order to the spiritual.” As for 
the distinction of temporal and spiritual, let |ts consider hi w,hat sense it 
may he said intelligibly, that the temporal or civil power is subject to the 
spiritual. There be but two ways that those words can be made sensei 
For when we say, one power is subject to another power, the meaning 
t itlier is, that lie which hath the one, is subject to him that hath the other; 
or that the one? power is to the other, as the means to the end. For we 
cannot understand that one power hath power over another power; or that 
one power can have right or command over another. For subjection, com¬ 
mand, right, and power, are accidents, not of powers, but of persons. One 
♦power may be subordinate to another, as the art of a saddler to the art of a 
uder. Il<then it be granted, that the civil government be ordained as a 
means to bring us to a spiritual ielicity; yet it does not follow, that if a 
king have the civil power, and the Pope the spiritual, that therefore the 
king is bound to obey the Pope, more than every saddler is bound to obey 
every rider. Therefore as from subordination of an art, cannot be inferred, 
the subjection of the professor; so from the subordination of a gpvem- 
ment cannot be inferred the subjection of the governor. When there¬ 
fore he saith, the civil power is subject to the'spiritual, his meaning is, 
that the civil sovereign is subject to the spiritual sovereign. And the argu¬ 
ment stands thus, “ The civil sovereign is subject to the Spiritual; therefore 
the spiritual prince may command temporal princes, ” Where the conclusion 
is the same with the antecedent he should nave proved. But to prove it, 
he allegeth first, this reason \ “ Kings and Popes, clergy and laity, make 
but one commonwealth ; that is to say, but one Church: and in all bodies 
the membfrs depend one upuh another: but things spiritual depend noton 
things temporal: therefore temporal depend on spiritual, and therefore are 
subject to them.” In which argumentation there be two gross emus: one 
is, that all Christian kings, popes, clergy, and all other' Christian men, 
make but one commonwealth. For it is evident that France is one com- 
t ni on wealth, Spain another, an& Venice a third, &c. And these consist of 
Christians; and therefore also are several bodies of Christians ; that is to 
s,iy, .several Churches: and their several sovereigns represent them, whereby 
they are capable of commanding &nd obeying, of doing and suffering, as a 
natuial man; w hi oh no .general or universal Church is, till it have a repre- 
sentant; which it hath not on earth ; for if it had, there is no doubt but 
that all Christendom were one commonwealth, whdse sovereign were that 
represent ant, both m things spiritual and temporal. And the Tope, to 
make himself this representant, wanteth three things that*, pur Saviour hath 
not given him, to “command,” and to “judge,” and to “punish,” other¬ 
wise than, by excommunication, to run from those that will not leam of 
him. Tor though the Tope were Christ’s only vip&r, yet he cannot exercise 
his government, till our Saviour’s second doming: and then also it is not 
the Pope, but St. Peter himself with the other apostles, tbit are to be judges 
of the world, * * 

The other error in this his first argument is, that he says, the members of 
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every commonwealth, as of a natural body, depend one of another. It is 
true, tliey cohere together, but they depend only on the sovereign,-which is 
the soul of the commonwealth; which failing, the commonwealth is dis¬ 
solved into a civil war, no one man so much its cohering to another for want 
of a common dependence on a known sovereign ; just as the members of 
the natural body dissolve into earth for want of a soul to hold them 
together. Therefore there is nothing in this similitude from whence to infer 
a dependence of the laity r 6n the clergy, or of the temporal officers on the 
spiritual; but of both on the civil sovereign ; which ought indeed to direct 
his civil commandsjlo the salvation of souls j but is not theiefure subject to 
any but God himself. And thus you see the laboured fallacy of the first 
argument to derive such man as distinguish not between the subordination 
of actions fn the way to tnV end; aud the subjection of peisons one to 
another in the administration of the means. For to every end the means 
are determined by Nature, or by God himself supernaturally; but the power 
to make men use the means is in every nation resigned by the law of Nature, 
which forbiddeth men to violate their faith given to the civil soveteign. 

Ilis second argument is this,: “ Kvery commonwealth, because it i> sup¬ 
posed to be perfect and sufficient in itself, may command any other 
commonwealth not subject to it, and force it to change the administration 
of the government; nay, depose the prince, and set another in his room, 1 £ 
it cannot otherwise defend itself against the injuries he goes about to 
do them: much more may a spiritual commonwealth commandti temporal 
one to change the administration of their government, and may depose 
princes, and institute others, when they cannot otherwise defend the 
spiritual good.” 

That a commonwealth, to defend itself against injuries, may lawfully do 
all that he hath here said, ts very true ; and hath already in that which hath 
gone before been sufficiently demonstrated. And if it were also true, that 
there is now in this world a spiritual commonwealth, distinct from a civil 
commonwealth, then might tne pimee thereof, upon injury done him, or 
upon want of caution that injury be not done him in time to come, repair 
and secure himself by war j which is, in sum, deposing, killing, or subduing, 
or doing any act of hostility. But by the same reason, it would be no less 
lawful for a civil sovereign, upon the like injuries done, or feared, to make 
war upon, the spiritual sovereign; which I believe is more th^n Cardinal 
BeUarmine would have inferred from his own proposition. 

But spiritual commonwealth there is none in this world: for it is the same 
thing with the kingdom of Christ, which He himself saith is not of this 
woild ; but shall be in the next world at the resurrection, when they that 
have lived justly, and believed that He wap the Christ shall, though they 
died “natural” bodies, rise “ spiritual ” bodies: and then it is that ouf 
Saviour shall judge the world, and conquer His adversaries, and make a 
spiritual commonwealth. In the meantime, peeing there are no men on 
earth whose bodies are spiritual, there can be no spiritual commonwealth 
amongst men that are yet in the flesh ; unless w#call preachers, that have 
commission to teach, and prepare men for their reception into the kingdom 
of Christ at the resurrection, a commonwealth; which I have proved 
already to be none. 

The* third argument is this: " It is not lawful for Christians to tolerate 
an infidel or heretical king, in case he endeavour to draw them to his heresy 
or infidelity. But to judge whether a king draw his subjects to heresy m not 
belongeth to the Tope. Therefore hath the Tope right to determine whether 
the prince be to be deposed or not deposed.” 

Td this I answfr, that both these assertions are false. For Christians, Or 
men of what religion soever, if they tolerate not thA- king, whatsoever law 
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he makcth, though it be concerning religion, do violate their faith, century 
to the divine law, both “ natural ” and “ positive : ” nor is there any judge 
of heresy amongst subjects, but their own civil sovereign. For “ heresy 
is nothing else but a private opinion obstinately maintained, contrary to the 
opinion which the public person, that is to say, the renresentant of the com¬ 
monwealth, hath commanded to be taught.” By which it is manifest, that 
an opinion publicly appointed to be taught, 9mnot be heresy; nor the 
sovereign princes that authorize them, heretic^. For heretics are none but 
private men, that stubbornly defend some doctrine prohibited by their lawful 
so \ eioigns. * 

But to prove that Christians ate not to tolerate infidel or heretical kings, 
he allegetli a place in Dent. xvii. t$, where Q*m1 forbiddetlf the, Jews, when 
they shall set a king over themselves, to cnoose a stranger: anti from 
thence infeireth that it is unlawful for a Christian to choose a king that is 
not a Christian. Ami it is true, that he that is a Christian, that is, he 
that hath already obliged himself to 1 eceivc our Saviour, when lie shall 
come, for his king, shall tempt God too much in chocking for king in this 
woihl one that Ve knowetli will endeavoui, both by tenor and persuasion, 
to make him violate his faith. But iL is, saith he, the same danger to 
choose one that is not a Christian for king, and not to denose him when he 
*0 chosen. To this I spy, the question is not of the danger of not deposing, 
bill of thg^justice of deposing him. To choose lum, may in some ca&es be 
unjust; but to depose him when he is chosen is in no case just. For it is 
always violation of faith, and consequently against the law ot Nature, which 
is the eternal law of God. Nor do we read that any such doctrine was 
accounted Chi istian in the time of the apostles; nor in the time of the Roman 
emperors, till the Popes had the civil sovereignty of Rome. But to this 
he hath lephcd, that ihe Christians of old deposed not Nero, nor Ihoclctian, 
nor Julian, nor Valens an Allan, for this cause only, that they wanted tem¬ 
poral foices. Perhaps so. But did pur Saviour, who for calling for might 
have had twelve legions of immortal, invulnerable angels to assist Him, 
want forces to depose Cassar, or at least Pilate, that unjustly, without 
finding fault in Ilun, delivered Him to the Jews to be ctucified ? Or if the 
apostles wanted temporal forces to depose Nero, was ft theieforc necessary 
for them, in their epistles to the new-made Christians, to teach them, as 
they did, tiVobey the powers constituted over them, whereof Nero in that 
time was one, and that they ought to obey them, not for fear of their wrath, 
but for conscience sake ? Shall we say they did not only obey, but also teach 
what they meant not, for want of stiCngth? It is not therefore for want of 
strength, but for conscience sake, that Christians are to tolerate their hea¬ 
then princes, or princes (for I Cannot call anyone whose doctrine is the 
public doctrine an heretic) that authorize ihe teaching of an error. And 
whereas for the temporal power of the Tope, lie allegeth further, that 
St. Raul (1 Cor. vi.) appointed judges unde* the heathen princes of those 
times, such as were not*ordained by those princes; it is not true. For 
St. Paul does but advice them to take some of their brethren to compound 
their differences* as arbitrator*, rather tth.m to go to law one with another 
before the heathen judge.-.; which is a wholesome precept, and full of charity, 
fiL to be practised also iu the best Christian commonwealths. And for the 
danger that may arise to religion, by the subjects tolerating of a heathen, 
or an erring prince, it is a point of which a subject is no competent judge,* 
or irne be, me Pope’s temporal subjects may judge* also of the Pope's doc¬ 
trine. For every Christian prince, as 1 liave formerly proved, is no less 
supreme pastor of his own subjei ts than tire Pope of his—, 

The fourth arguments taken from the baptism of king?; wherein that 
they may be made Christians, they submit their sceptres to Christ; and 
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promise* to keep and defend the Clnislian faith. This is true; feu 
Christian kings are no more but Chiist's subjects : but they may, fi r all that, 
be the Pope's fellows ; lor the/ are supreme fusions of their own subjects: 
and the Pope is no more but king and pastor, even in Rome itself. 

The fifth argument is diawn from the word.-, spoken by our Saviour, 
“Peed my sheep;” by which was given all power necessary for*a pa-toi ; 
as the power to chase away wolves, such as are butties ; the powei to fhut 
up rams if they be mad, or push at the other sheep with their limns, such 
' as are evil, though Christian kings; and powei to give the flock convenient 
food. From whendfc he infeneth that St. Peter had these tlnee powei, 
given him by Christ. To which 1 answer, that the last of these powers is no 
more than the poVer, or ralhifr command, to teach, lor the fust, which is 
to chase away wohes, that, hi, herein s, the place he quohth is (Matt.vn. 15), 
“ Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves.” But neither aie heretics false prophets, or 
at all prophets : nor, admitting her cl us for the wolves llicie meant, wm* 
the apostles commanded to kill them, or if they were kjngs, to depose 
them ; but to beware* of, fly, and avoid them : 1101 wash to St. Peter, nor 
to any of the apodlcs, but to the multitude of the Jews thJit followed him 
into the mountain, men foi the most pail not yet converted, that he gave 
this counsel, to beware of false jirophets: which, therefore, if it confer a* 
power of chasing away kings, w r as given, not only to private m^n, but to 
men that were not at all Climtian-.. And as to the power of separating, 
and shutting up of furious rams, bv which he meautth Chi istian kings that 
refuse to submit themselves to the Roman pastor, our Saviour refused to 
take upon Him that power m this world himself, but advised to let the 
corn and laves giow' up togelhei till the day of judgment: much less did 
He give it to St. Peter, or can St. Piter give it to the Popes. St. Peter 
and all other pastors are bidden to esteem those Christian* that disobey the 
Church, that is, that disobey ike Christian sovereign, as heathen men, and 
as publicans. Seeing then, men challenge to the Pope no authority over 
heathen princes, they ought to challenge none over those that are to be 
esteemed as h cat hen. 9 

But from the jtowcr*lo teach only, lie inferreth also a coercive power in 
the Pope, over kings. The pastui, saith lie, must give his flock convenient 
focal : therefore the Pope may, and ought to compel kings to do oieir duly. 
Out of which it followeth that the Pope as pastoi or Christian men, is king 
of kings: which all Christian kings ought indeed cither to confess, or else 
they ought to take upon themselves the supieme pastoral charge, evciy 
one in his own dominion. 

Ills sixth and last argument is from examples. To which I answer, * 
first,'thaL exam]de* piove nothing: secondly, that the examples lie allegcth 
make not so much as a probability of righL The fact of Jehoi&da, in killing 
Atkaliah (2 Kings xh), was either by the authority of king Joash, or it was 
a horrible crime in the high priest, which ever aftqf the election of king 
Saul was a meic subject. The fact of St. Ambrose in excommunicating 
Theodosius the emperor, if it vvere*true he did 1 so, was a capital crime. 
And for the Popes, Gregory I., Gregory II., Zachary, and Leo III., their 
judgments are void* as given in their own cause ; and the acts done by 
them conformably to this doctrine, are the greatest crimes, especially that 
of Zachary, that are incident to human nature. And thus much of Foyer 
Ecclesiastical; wherein I nad been more brief, forbearing to examine these 
arguments of Bellarmine, if they nad been his as a piivate man, and not as 
the champion of th%Papacy against all other Christian. Princes and States, 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Of what n necessary for a Man’s Reception into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The most frequent pretext of sedition, and civil war, in Christian common¬ 
wealths, hath a long time proceeded from a difficulty, not yet sufficiently 
resolved, of obeying at once both God and man, then when their com-' 
mandments are one contrary to the other. It is Manifest enough, that 
when a man receiveth two contrary commands, and knows that one of them 
is God’s, lie ought to obey that, and not the other, though il be the com¬ 
mand even of his lawful sovereign (whether a monaich, or a sovereign 
assembly), or the command of his father. The difficulty therefore con¬ 
sisted! m this, that men, when they are commanded in the name of God, 
know not in divers cases, whether the command be from God, or whether 
he that comnuvideth do but abuse God's name for some private ends of his 
own. For as there were in the Church of the Jews, many false prophets, 
that sought reputation with the people, by feigned dreams and visions; so 

^theie havt been in all times m the Church of Christ, false teachers, that 
seek reputation with the people, by fantastical and false doctrines ; and by 
such reptfiation (as is the nature of ambition), to govern them for their 
private benefit. 

But this difficulty of obeying b >th God and the civil sovereign on earth, 
to those that can distinguish between what is “ necessary, ” and what is not 
“ necessary for their reception into the kingdom of God,” is of no moment. 
For if the command of the civil sovereign be such, as that it may be obeyed 
without the forfeiture of life eternal; not to obey it is unjust; and the 
precept of the apostle takes place ; “ Seivants obey your masters in all 
things; ” and “ Children obey your parents in all things ; ” and the precept 
of our Saviour, “ The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair ; all there¬ 
fore they shall say, that observe and do.” But if the command be such as 
cannot be obeyed, Without bfing damned to eternal death ; then it were 
madness to obey it, and the counsel of our Saviour* takes place (Matt, x, 
28), “ Fear not those that kill the body, but cannot kill the soul.” All 
men therefore that would avoid, both the punishments that aie to be in this 
woild inflicted, for disobedience to their earthly sovereign, and those that 
shall be inflicted in the world to come, for disobedience to God, have need 
be taught to distinguish well between what is, and what is not necessary to 
eternal salvation. 

^ All that is “necessary to salvation,” is contained in two virtues, “faith 
in Christ,” and “ obedience to laws.” The latterof these, if it wete perfect, 
were enough to us. But because wc are all guilty of disobedience to God's 
law, not only originally fn Acfara, but also actually by our own trans¬ 
gressions, there is required at our hands now, not only “obedience” for 
ihe rest of <Uir time, but also a “ remission of sins ” for the time past ; 
which remission is the reward of our*faith in Christ, That nothing else is 
necessarily required to salvation, is manifest from this, that the kingdom of 
heaven is shut to none but to sinners ; that is to say, torthc disobedient, or 
transgressors of the law; nor to them, in case they repent, and believe all 
t ht articles of Christian faith necessary to salvation. 

The obedience required at our hands by God, that accepteth in all our 
actions the will for the deed, is a serious endeavour to obey Him ; and is 
called also by all such names as signify that endeavor. And therefore 
obedience » sometimes called by the names of “charity” and “love,” 
because they imply a will to obey ; and our Saviour himself maketh out 
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love to God, and to one another, % fulfilling of the whole law : and some¬ 
times by the name of “ righteousness; ” for righteousness is but the will to 
give to every one his own ; that is to say, the will to obey the laws: and 
sometimes by the name of “ repentance because to repent implieth a 
turning away from sin, which is the same with the retui n of the will to 
obedience. Whosoever therefore unfeignedly desireth to fulfil the com* 
mandments of God, or repenteth him truly of his transgression*, or that 
loveth God with all his heart, and his neighbour as himself, hath all the 
obedience necessary to his reception into the kingdom of God, For if God 
should require perfect innocence, there could no flesh be saved. 

But what commandments are those that God hath given us ? Arc all those 
laws which were given to the Jews by the hand of Moses the commandment* 
of God? If*they be, why are not Christians taught to obey them? If they be 
not, what others are so, besides the law of Nature ? For our .Saviour Christ 
hath not given us new laws, but counsel to observe those we are subject to ; 
that is to say, the laws of Nature and the laws of our several sovereigns: 
nor did He make any new law to the Jews in His seimon on the Mount, but 
only expounded the law of M oses, to which they were subject before. The 
laws of God therefore are none but the laws of Nature, whereof the principal 
is, that M r e should not violate our faith, that is, a commandment to obey 
our civil sovereigns, which we constituted over us by mutual pact one with 
another. And this law of God, that commandeth obedience to the law civil* 
commandeth by consequence obijdience to all the precepts of the Bible; 
which, ns I have proved in the precedent chapter, is there only law, wheie 
the civils overeign hath made it so ; and in other places, but counsel; which 
a man at his own peril may without injustice refuse to obey. 

Knowing now what is the obedience necessary to salvation, and to whom 
it is due; we are to consider next concerning faith, whom, and why we 
believe ; and what are the articles or points necessary to be believed by 
them that shall be saved. And first, for the person whom we believe, 
because it is impossible to believe any person* before we know wlmt lie saitli, 
it is necessary he be one that we have heard speak. The j>erson, therefore, 
whom Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the prophets, believed, was God 
himself that spake unto them supernatural^: and the person whom the 
apostles and disciples that conversed with Christ believed, was our Saviour 
himself. But of them, to whom neither God the Father, nor qjir Saviour, 
ever spake, it cannot be said that the person whom they believed was 
God. They believed the apostles, and after them the pastors and doctors 
of the Church, that recommended to their faith the history of the Old and 
New Testament: so that the faith of Christians ever since our Saviour’s 
time hath had for foundation, first, the reputation of their pastors, and 
afterward the authority of those that made the Old and New Testament 
to be received for the rule of faith ; which none could do but Christian 
sovereigns ; who are therefore the sujtfetne pastors, and the only persons 
whom Christians now hear spbak from God ; except such as God speaketh 
to’m these days supernaturallys But because there be many false prophets 
“gone out into the woiId,” other men are to examine sumi spirits, as St 
John adviseth us (1st Epistle iv. 1), “ whether ,they be or God or not.’* 
And therefore, seeing the examination of doctrines belongcth to the su¬ 
preme pastor, tfie person, which all they that have no special revelation are 
to believe, is, m every commonwealth, the supreme pastor, that is to say, 
the civil sovereign, t a 

The causes why men believe any Christian doctrine are various. For 
faiths the gift of God , arid He worketh it in each several man by such 
ways as it seerifeth good unto himself. The most ordinary immediate 
cause of our belief, concerning any point of Christian faith, is, that we 
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believe the Bible to be the word of God. ♦ But why we believe the Bible to 
be the word of God is much disputed, as all questions must needs 6e, that 
me not well .stated. For they make not the question to be, ‘‘why we be¬ 
lli u* it,” but, “ how we knuv*itns if believing” and “knowing” were 
all one. And thence while one side ground their knowledge upon the in- 
lalbbihty of the Chinch, and the other «de, on the testimony of the piivate 
spiiit, neither stile coneludcth what it pretends. Cor how shall a man 
know the infallibility of the Chinch, but by knowing fiist the infallibility 
oi the Scripture ? Or how shall a man know his own private spirit to be 
other than a belief, grounded upon the authority nmj arguments of his 
teacheis, oi upon a presumption of Ins own gifts? Besides, there is nothing 
in the Scripture from which can be mfeired the infallibility* of the Chuich ; 
much less of any particular Cl lurch; and least of all* the infallibility of any 
puiticulai man. 

It is manifest thciefore that Christian men do not know, but only believe 
the Scnpture to be the woid of God ; and that the mean* of making them 
believe, winch God is pleased to afford men ordinarily, i> according to the 
way of Nature, /hat is to say, from their teachers. It is the doctrine of St. 
Paul concerning Christian faith in general (Rom \. 17), “faith cumeth by 
hearing," that is, by hew in; our lawful pastors. He smith also (verses 14, 
15, of me same chapter), “ How shall they believe in flim of whom they 
ftavc not heaid ? and how shall they hear without a picacher ? and how shall 
they preach, except they be sent ? ” Whereby it is evident that the ordinary 
cause of believing that the Scnptuies are the word of God, is the same with 
the cause of the believing of all uthei article-, of our faith, namely, the 
hearing of those that ate by the law allowed and appointed to Uaeh us, as 
our parents in their houses, and our pastor in the churches. 'Which also is 
made more manifest by experience. For what other cause can there be 
assigned why, in Christian commonwealths, all men either believe, or at 
least profess the Sciipture to be the word of God, and in other common¬ 
wealths scarce any ; but that in Christian commonwealths they are taught 
it from their infancy ; and in other places they aie taught otherwise? 

But if teaching be the cause of faith, why do not all believe ? It is certain 
therefore that faidi is the gift of God, and He giveth tf to whom He will. 
Nevertheless, because to them to whom lie giveth it, lie giveth it by the 
means of teachers, the immediate cause of faith is hearing. Ill a school, 
where many are taught, and some profit, otheis profit not, the cause of 
learning in them that profit is the master j yet it cannot be thence inaeried that 
learning is not the gift of God. All good things proceed from God ; yet 
cannot all that have them say they are inspired ; forih.it implies a gifi super¬ 
natural, and the immediate hnnji, of God, which he that pretends to, pre¬ 
tends to be a prophet, and is subject to the examination of the Church. 

But whether men “ know,” or “ believe,” or “grant ” the Scnptuies to 
be the word of God ; if out of such,places of them as aie without obscurity 
I shall show what articles of faith are necessary, and only necessary for 
salvation, those men must fteeds “ know,” “ believe,” or “ grant ” the same. 
^ The Utturn nuessariunt, only article of faith, which the Scripture maketh 
simply necessary to salvation, is this, that “Jesus is the Christ.” By the 
name of “ Christ ” is understood the king, which God had bc-loie promised 
by the prophets of the OUt Testament to send into the woiift, to icigu (over 
the Jews, arid over such of other nations as should believe in linn), under 
himsdf eternally; and to give them that eternal life- which was lost by the 
sin of Adam. Which when I have proved out of Scripture, I will further 
show when and in want sense some other articles may be also called 
“ necessary,” ** 

Vox proof that the belief of this article, ‘♦Jesus is the Christ,” is all the 
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faith required to salvation, my first aigument .shall ho fronii the scope of iho 
Evangelists, which was by the description of the* life oi our Saviour, to 
establish that one article, “Jesus is the Christ,” The sum of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel is this, that Jesus was of the stock* of David, bom of a Virgin: 
which ate the rnaiks of the tiue (Jhiist: that the Magi came to worship 
Him as King of the Jews : that lit rod for the same cause sought to kill 
Ilim : that John the Baptist proclaimed llim : that He preached by him¬ 
self and llis apostles that' He was that king : that He taught the law, not 
as a Scribe, but as a man of authority . that lie cured diseases by T1 is word 
only, and did many other miracles, which were finelold the Christ should 
do ; that He was saluted king when He entered into Jerusalem : that 1 lo 
forewarned them tu beware o( all otheis that should pretend to he Chrhi: 
that He was taken, accused, and put to death, fur saying He was king : 
tint the cause of 11 is condemnation written on the cross was, JKbUS OK 
NAZARETH, THE KING OF THE JEWS. All which it ml to no 
other end than this, that men should believe that “Jesus b the Clm.->L,” 
Such therefore was the scope of St. Matthew’s Gospel. But the scope of 
all the Evangelists, as may appear by reading them, was the same. Theic- 
fore the scope of the whole gospel was the establishing of that only article. 
And St. John expressly makes it his conclusion (John xx. 31), “ These 
things are Written, that you may know that Jesus is the Chiist, the Son yf 
the living God."’ 

My second aigumentis taken from 1 he subjects of the serfuons of the 
apostles both whilst our Saviour lived on eaith, and after lbs ascension. 
The apostles, in our Saviour’s tone, were sent (Luke ix. 2) “to preach the 
kingdom of God.” For neither there nor Matt. x. 7givith lie any com¬ 
mission to them other than this, “As ye go, preach, saying, the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand; ” that is, that Jesus is the “ Mesdah,” the “ Chust,” 
the “King’’which was to come. That their preaching also after Jli.s 
ascension was the same, is manifest out of Acts xvii. 6, 7, “They drew,” 
saith St. Luke, “Jason and certain brethren unto the liders of the city, 
crying, These that have turned the woild upside down are come lnlher also, 
whom Jason hath received; and these all do contrary to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying, that* theic is another KmgJ one Jesus.” And out of the 
second and third verses of the same chapter, whne it is said that St. Paul, 
“ as his manner was, went in unto them ; and three Sabbath ^ays 1 casoucd 
with them out of the Scriptures; opening and alleging that Chiist must 
needs have suffered, an<l risen again from the dead, and that this Jems, 
whom he preached, is Christ.” 

Tiie third argument is from those place* of Scripture, by which all the 
faith requiied to salvation is deflated to 1* easy. For if an inward assent 
of the mind to all the doctrines concerning Cbtistian faith now taughf, 
wlieieof the greatest part are dispute I, woe necessary to salvation, there 
would be nothing in the world so haid as to hg. a Christian. The thief upon 
the cross, though repenting, could not have been saved fot saying, “Lord 
remember me when thou comesl into thy kmgddtn ; ” by which he testified 
nobehel of any other article but, this, that “Jesus was ^eking.” Nor 
could it be said (as it is, Matt. xi. 30), that “Christ’s yoke is easy, and His 
burthen light;” nor that “little children believe in Him,” as it is Matt, 
xviu. 6. Not could St. Paul have said (1 Cor. 1, 21), “ It pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe.” Nor could Su 
3'aul himself have been saved, much less have been so great a doctor#af the 
Ohm eh $0 suddenly, that never perhaps thought of transubstantiation not 
purgatory, nor many other articles now obtruded. 

Tlie fourth aif uraent is taken from places express, and such as receive no 
controversy of interpretation; as fitet, John v* 39 *“ Scaiehthe Scriptures, 
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for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they are they that testify of 
me.” Our .Saviour here speaketh of the Scriptures only of the Old 
Testament: for the Jews at that time could not search the Scriptures of the 
]Vnv Testament, which were flot written. But the Old Testament hath 
nothing of Christ but the marks by which men might know Him when He 
came : as ^Jiat He should descend from David, be born at Bethlehem, and 
ot a Virgin ; do gieat miracles, and the like. Therefore to believe that this 
Jesus was He, was sufficient to eternal life ; but more than sufficient is not 
necessary, and consequently nu other article is required. Again (John xi. 26), 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall not die eternally.” Therefore 
to believe in Christ is faith sufficient to e'ernal life ; and consequently no 
more faith than that is necessary. But to believe in Jesus,•and, to believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, is all one, as appeareth in the verses immediately 
following. For when our Saviour (verse 26) had said toMattha, “Believest 
thou this? ” she answereth (verse 27), “ Vea, Lord, I believe that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the worid.” Therefore 
this article alone is faith sufficient to life eternal; and more than sufficient is 
not necessaiy. Thirdly (John xx. 31): “These things are written that ye 
might believe, that Jesus is the Chust, the Son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life through His name.” There, to believe that “Jesus is 
t&e Christ,” is faith sufficient to the obtaining of life: and therefore no other 
article is nefessaiy. Fourthly 1 (John iv. 2), “ Every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God ” And 1 John v. 1 : 
“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” And 
verse 5, “ Who is he that overcometh the world, but lie that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” fifthly (Acts vui. 36,37), “See,” saith the 
eunuch, “ here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized ? And Thiltp 
said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayst. And he answered and 
said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” Therefore this article 
believed “Jesus is the Christ,” is sufficient to baptism, that is to say, to our 
reception into the kingdom of God, and by consequence, only necessaiy. 
And generally in all puces where our Saviour saith to any man, “ Thy faith 
hath saved thee,” the cause He saith it, is some confession, which directly, or 
by consequence, impheth a belief that “Jesus is the Christ.” 

The last argument is from the places where this article is made the 
foundation *f faith : for he that holdeth the foundation ■ shall be saved. 
Which places are first, Matt, xxiv, 23, 24: “ If any man shall say unto you, 
Lo here is Christ, or there, believe it not; for there shall arise false Christs 
and false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders,” &c. Here we 
see thus article, “ Je^us is the Christ,” must be held, though he that shall 
teach the contiary should do grant miracles. The second place is, Gal. i. 8: 
“ Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, 
than that we have preached unto you, let him be accursed,” But the gospel 
which Paul and the other apostle* preached, was only this article, that 
“Jesus is the Christ;” therefore for the belief of this article, we are 
to leject the authority of lh angel from heaven ; much more of any mortal 
man, if he tea# the contrary. This is therefore the fundamental article of 
Christian faith. A third place is (1 John iv. 1, 2), “Beloved, believe not 
every spirit; hereby ye shall know the Spirit of God ; every spirit that con* 
iesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God.” By which it is 
evident that tbi$ article is the measure and mle by which to estimate and 
example all other mtides ; and is therefore only fundamental, A fourth is, 
Matt. xvi. t6> 18, where alter Sr, Peter had professed this article, saying to 
our Saviour, “ Thou ait Christ the Son of the living God,” our Saviour 
answered; “ Thou art upyn this rock I will bull ray Church ; * 
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from whence I infer that this article is that on which all othoi doctrines of the 
Church*are built, as on their foundation. A fifth is (1 Cor. iii. 11, 12, ike.), 
“Other foundation can no man lay, than tlm which is laid, Jesus is the 
Christ. Now if any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, piegious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be made maniicst; for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by tin*, and the fire shall 
try every man's work of what sort it is. If any man’s woik alitde, which 
he hath built thereupon, lie shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall 
lie burnt, he shall suffer loss ; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by 
fire." Which woffls, being partly plain aitd easy to understand, and paU’y 
allegorical and difficult; out of that which is plain may be inferred, thnt 
pastors that te.vh this foundation, that “Jesus is the Christ," though they 
draw from it false consequences, which all men aie sometimes subject to, 
they may nevertheless be saved; much mmc that they may be saved, who 
being no pastors, but hearers, believe that which is by their lawful pastors 
taught them. Therefore the belief of this article is sufficient; and by 
consequence, there is no other article of faith necessarily required to 
salvation. * # 

Now for the part which is allegorical, as “that the fire shall try every 
man’s v'ork,” and that “ they shall be saved, but so as by fire," or “through 
fire ’’ (for the original is 5 irvpds), it ninketh nothing against this 
conclusion ‘which I have drawn fiom the other words, that are plaid. 
Nevertheless, because upon this place there hath been an argument taken, 
to prove the fire of purgatory, I will also here offer you my conjecture con¬ 
cerning the meaning of this trial of doctrines, and saving of men as by fire. 
The apostle here seemeth to allude to the words of the prophet Zechariali 
(xiii. 8, 9), who speaking of the restoration of the kingdom of Cod, saith 
thus: “ Two parts therein shall be cut off, and die, but the thiul shall be 
left therein ; and I will bring the third part tlnough the fuc, and will refine 
them as silver is refined, and. will try them t as gold is tried ; they shall call 
on the name of the Loul, and I will hear them." The day of judgment is 
the day of the restoration of the kingdom of God ; and at that day it is, 
that St. Peter tells us (2 Pet. iu, 7, 10, 12) shall be the conflagration of the 
world, wherein the^wicked shall perish ; fijit the remnant which God will 
save, shall pass through that fire unhurt, and be therein (as silver and gold 
are refined by the fire from their dross) tried, and refined from their idolatry, 
and be made to call upon the name of the true God. Alluding wheteto, 
St. Paul heic saith, that “ the day,” that is, the day of judgment, the great 
day of our Saviour’s coming to restore the kingdom of God in Israel, shall 
try every man’s doctrine, by judging which are gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble ; and then they that J?ave built false consequences on 
the true foundation, shall see their doctrines condemned ; nevertheless they 
themselves shall be saved, and pass unhurt through this universal fire, and 
live eternally, to call up*n the name gf the true and only Gorl. In which 
sense there Is nothing that nteordelh not wifh the rest of lloly Scripture, 
or any glimpse of the fire of purgatory. • • 

But a man may here ask, whether it be not as necessary to salvation, to 
believe, that God is omnipotent' Creator of the world ;“hat Jesus Christ 
is risen; and that all men else shall rise again from the dead at the last 
day; as to believe that “Jesus is the Christ." To which I answer, they 
are j and so are many moie articles but they are such as are contained 
in this one, and *ay»be deduced from it, with more or less difficult. For 
who is there that does not see that they who believe Jesus to be ih£ Son 
of the God of Israel, and that the Israelites had for God the Omnipotent 
Creator of all ffcings, do therein also believe that God is the Omnipotent 
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Creator of all things ? Or how can a man believe that Jesus is I he king 

that shall reign eternally, unless he believe Him aUo lhen again from the 
dead ^ For a deni man cannot exetcisc the office of a king Tu sum, he 
tlut huklcth this foundation, “Jesus is the Christ,” holdeth expressly all 
that he seeth rigluly (h duced *iiom it, and implicitly all that is consequent 
theteunto, though he have not skill enough to discern the ‘onscquencc. 
And theiefore it holdeth still good, that the belief of this one article is 
sufiicient faith to obtain i emission of sins to yie “ penitent,” and conse¬ 
quently to bring them into the kingdom of heaven. 

Now tint I have shown that ,^ll the obedience required to salvation con- 
sisleth in the will to objy the law of Cod, that is to say, in repentance ; and 
all the faith leqmred to the same is comprehended m the belief of this 
aiticlc, “Jesus is the C bust; ” 1 will fiuther allege thoSb pieces of the 
Gospel that piove that all that is nceessny to salvation is contained in both 
these joined togethoi. The meuto whom St. Petei mcached on the day of 
Pentecost, next .ifh 1 (lie ascension of our Saviour, asked him and the icst 
of the apostles, saving (Acts n 37), “ Men and luethien, what shall we do ? ” 
To whom St. Peter answeied (in tin next vcise), “ Repent, and be baptized 
every one of yoi*| foi the 1 emission of sins, and ye th dl leceive the gift of 
the Iloly Ghost.” Theiefore lepcnUnce and baptism, that is, believing 
that “ Jesus i-> the Chiist,” is all tliat is necessary to salvation. Again, our 
fjpviour bang asked by a ceil iin ruler (Luke xvni. 18), “ What shall 1 do to 
inheiit eternal life?” answered (vcimi 20}, “Thou knowest tJie command¬ 
ments, do not commit adulteiy, do not kill, do not steal, do not bear false 
willies',, honour thy father an 1 thy mother.” Which when he said he had 
obsetved, our Saviom added (verse 22), “ Sell all thou hast, give it to the 
poor, and come and follow me : ” which was as much as to say, Rely on me 
that am the king. Therefore to fulfil the law, and to believe that Jesus is 
the king, 1-, all that is requned to bung a man to eternal life. Thirdly, St. 
Paul saith (Rom. 1, 17), “Th • just shall live by faith; ” not every one, but 
the “ ju-t; ” theiefore “faith ” and “justice” (that is, the “ will to be just,” 
01 “ lepentance ”) are all that is necessary to life eternal. And (Mark i. 15) 
oui Saviour pleached, saying, “ The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand, lepent and believe the evangile,” that is, the good news 
that the Chi 1st was come. Therefore, to repent, and tfo believe that Jesus 
is the Chuit, is all that is uquiuJ to salvatiot. 

Seeing then it is liecc"- -ary that faith and obedience, implied in the word 
repentance, do both concui to our salvation ; the question by which of the 
two we me justified, is impertinently disputed. Nevertheless, it will not be 
impeltment to make manifest m what mannei each of them contributes 
thereunto; and m what sense it is said, that wearetobe justified by the 
orje, and by the other. And fir«t, if by righteousness be understood the 
justice of the woihs themselves, there is no man Hint can be saved ; for there 
is none that lratn not transgressed the law of God. And thereiefe when we 
are said to be justified by works, it ts to be understood of the will, which 
Gocl doth always accept for the work Itself, as well in good as in evil men. 
And in this sense only it is^that a man is called “just ” or “ unjust; ” and 
that hts justice jf&tifies him, that is, gives him the title, in God’s acceptation, 
of “ just; ” and renders him capable of “ living by his faith,” which before 
he was not. So that justice justifies m that sense in which *0 “justify” is 
the same as that to “ denominate a man justand not in the signification 
of discharging the law; whereby the punishment of tyis sins should b§ 
unjust.t 

But a man is then also said to be justified $hen bis plea, though in itself 
insulticicnt, is accepted; as when we plead our will, our ei^eavour to fulfil 
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the law, and repent ns of our failings and God accepteth it for the perform¬ 
ance itself. And because God accepteth not the will for the deed, out only 
in the faithful; it is therefore faith that makes pood our [ilea ; and in this 
sense if is that faith only justifies. So thaf “ faith” and “obedience” are 
both necessary to salvation ; yet in several senses each of tli v m is said to 
justify. * * * , 

Having thus shown y'hat is necessary to salvation, it is not hard to 
reconcile our obedience to God with our obedience to the civil sovereign , 
who is cither Christian or infidel. If he be a Christian, he alloweih the 
belief of this article, that “Jesus is the Christand of all the aitides that 
are contained in, or are by evident consequence deduced from it: which is 
all the fa ; ih Accessary to salvation. And because he is a sovcieign, he 
requireth odedience to all his own, that is, to all the civil laws ; in winch 
also aie contained all the laws of Mature, that is, all the Ians of God : for 
besides the laws of Nature, and the laws of the Cliurdi, which are part of 
the civil law (for the Glunch that can make laws is the commonwealth), 
there be no other laws divine. Whosoever llieiefote obeyedh lus Clnistian 
sovereign, is not theieby hindered, neither from Ik lie vim*, nor from obeying 
God. Hut suppose that a Cuiistian king should from this foundation 
“Jesus is the Christ,” draw some false con equences, that i> to --ay, make 
some superstructions of hay or stubble, and command the teaching of »he 
same ; yet seeing St. Paul says he shall be saved ; much morg shall he be 
saved, that teacheth them by his command; and much more yet, he that 
teaches not, but only believes lus lawful teacher. And in case a subject be 
forbidden by the civil sovereign to profess some of those his opinions, upon 
what just ground can he disobey ? Chiistian kings may err in deducing a 
consequence, but who shall judge ? vShall a puvate man judge, when the 
question is of his own obedience ? Or shall any man judge but he that is 
appointed thereto by th f> Church, that is, by the civil sovereign that re¬ 
presented? it ? Or if the Pope, 01 an apostle judge, may he not err in 
deducing of a consequence ? Did not one of the two,.St. I’cter or St. Paul, 
err in a superstructure, when St. Paul withstood St. Peter to his face? 
There can therefore be no contradiction between the laws of God and the 
laws,of a Christian commonwealth. 

And when the civil sovereign, is'an infidel, evety one of his own subjects 
that resisteth him, sinneth against the laws of God (for nidi are the Jaws of 
Natiue), and rejecteth the council of the apostles, that adrnonislie’h all 
Chadians to obey their princes, anti all childien and servants to obey dieir 
parents and masters in all things. And for then “faith,” it is internal and 
invisible ; they have the license that Naaman had, and need not put them¬ 
selves into danger for it. But if they dt^ they ought to expect their rew^td 
in heaven, and not complain of then lawlut sovereign; much less make 
war uponjhim. For he that is not glad of any just occasion of martyrdom, 
has not the faith he piofesseth, but fireterttts it* only, to set some colour 
upon his own contumacy. But what infidel king is so unreasonable, a% 
knowing he has a subject, that waiteth for tne second coining of Christ, 
after the present wotld shall l* burnt, and mtendeth then to obey him 
(which is the intent of believing that Jesus is the Clmst), and in the 
meantime thfeiketh himself bound to obey the laws of that infidel king 
(which all Christians are obliged in conscience to do), to put to death or to 
persecute such a subject ? 

And thus much snail suffice concerning the kingdom of God affd policy 
ecclesiastical. Wherein I pretend not to advance any position of my own, 
but only to st^w what aie the consequences that seem to me deducible from 
the principles of Christian politics (wbtich are ihf Holy Scriptures^ in con- 
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iiruiation of the power of civil sovereigns, and the duty of their subjects. 
And in the allegation of Scripture I have endeavoured to avoid such texts as 
are of obscure or conti overted interpretation ; and to allege none, but in such 
sense as is most plain and agreerftde to the harmony and scope of the whole 
Bible: which was written for the re-establishment of the kingdom of God 
In Christ, For it is not the bare word!, 'but the scope of the writer, that 
giveth the tAie light by which any writing is to bg interpreted; and they 
that insist upon single texts, without considering the main design, can derive 
nothing from them pearly ; but rather by casting atoms of Scripture, as dust 
before men’s eyes, nuke everything moie obscure than jt*is ; an ordinary 
artifice of those that seek not the truth, but their own advantage. 



PART 'IV.—OF THE KINGDOM OF 
DARKNESS, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Of Spiritual Darkness, from Misinterpretation of 'Scripture. 

Besides these sovereign powers, “divine” and “ human,” of which I have 
hubetto discoursed, there is mention in Scripture of another power, namefy 
(Kph. vi. 12), that of “ the ruler* of the darkness of this worid;" (Matt, 
xii. 26), “ the kingdom of Satan ; ’’ and (Matt. ix. 34), “ the principality of 
Beelzebub over demons/’ that iff to say, over phantasms that appear in the 
air: for which cause Satan is also called (Eph. 12. 2), “thepnnceof the 
power of the air ; ” and, because he rulelh in the darkness of this w 01 Id 
(John xvi. u), “ the prince of this world; ” and in consequence hereunto, 
they who aie under his dominion, in opposition to the faithful (who are the 
“ children of the light”), ar- called tbe“ chddienof daikness.” h or seeing 
Beekebub is piince of phantasma, inhabitants of his dominion of air and 
darkness, the children of darkness, and these demons, phantasms, or spiiits 
of illusion, signify allcgoiically the same thing. This considered, the 
kingdom of darkness, as it is set forth ip these and other places of the 
Scnpiuie, is nothifig else but a “ confederacy of deceivers, that to obtain 
dominion over men in this present world endeavour by daikand erroneous 
doctrines to extinguish in them the light both of Nature and df the Gospel, 
and so to dispiepare them for the kingdom of God to come.” 

As men that are utterly deprived from then nativity of the light of the 
bodily eye have no idea at all of any such light; and 110 man conceives in 
his imagination any greater light than he hath at some time or other per¬ 
ceived by his outward senses : so also isirof the light of the Gospel, andguf 
the light of the understanding, that no man can conceive there is any gieater 
degiee of it than that which he hath already attained unto. And from hence 
it comes to pass that men have no other rafians to acknowledge (heir own 
darkness but only by reasoning from the unfor^eert mischances that befall 1 
them in their wavs. The darkest part of the kingdom of Satan is that which 
is without the Church of God ; mat is to say, amongst mem that believe 
not in Jesus Christ. But we cannot say that therefore the Church enjoyetb, 
as the land of Goshen, all the light which to the performance of the work 
enjoined us by God is necessaiy. Whence comes it that in Christendom 
there has been, almost from the time of the apostles, such justlinj? of one 
another out of their places, b^>th by foreign and civil war ; such stumbling 
at every little asperity of their own fortune, and every little eminence*of 
that of other min, and such diversity of ways in running to the same mark, 

“ felicity,” if it be not night amongst us, or at lea*t a mist ? We are there¬ 
fore yet in the dark. 
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The enemy has been here in the night of oar natural ignorance, and 
sown the taus of spiritual cnors ; and that, first, by abusing and putting 
out the light of the Scriptings : for we err, not knowing the Scriptures. 
Secondly, by introducing the demonology of the heathen poets, that is to i 
say, their fabulous doctrine concerning, demons, which are but idols, or 
phantasms,of the brain, without any real nature of their own, distinct from 
human fancy; such as are dead men’s ghosts, an<$ fairies, and other matter 
of old wives* tales. Thirdly, by mixing with the Scripture divers relics of 
the religion, and much of the vain and erroneous philosophy of the Greeks, 
especially of Aristotle. Fourthly, by mingling with both these, false or 
uncertain traditions, and feigned or uncertain Jii lory, Aijd so we come 
to err, “‘by giving heed to seducing spirits,'* and the demonology of such 
*' as speak lies m hypocrisy or as it is in the original (J Tim. iv. 1, 2 ), 
“of those that play the part of liars, with a seated conscience,” that is, 
contrary to then own knowledge. Concerning the first of these, which is 
the seducing of men, by the abuse of Scripture, l intend to speak briefly in 
this chnplei. 

The greatest aftd main abuse of Scripture, and to which almost the rest 
aie cither consequent or subservient, is the wresting of it, to prove that the 
kingdom of God, mentioned so often in the Scripture, is the present 
Ghuirh, or multitude of Christian men now living, or that being dead, are 
to rise again at the last day: whereas*the kingdom of God was first 
instituted by the ministry of Moses, over the Jews only; who were there¬ 
fore called His peculiar people; and ceased afterward, in the election 
of Saul, when they refused to be governed by God any more, and demanded 
a king after the manner of the nations; which (kid hitnself consented 
unto, as I have more at large proved before in chapter xxxv. After that 
time, there was no other kingdom of God in the world, by any pact or 
otherwise, than lie ever was, is, and shall be king of all men, and of all 
cieatures, as governing according to His will, by His infinite power. 

Neveitheless, lie promised by llis prophets to restore this His govern¬ 
ment to them again, when the time He hath in His secret counsel 
appointed for it shall be fillip come, and when they shall turn unto 
Him by repentance and amendment of life. And not only so, but He 
invited the Gentiles to come in and enjoy the happiness of His reign, on the 
same conditions of conversion and repentance; and lie promised also to 
send His Son into the world, to expiate the sins of them all by His death, 
and to prepare them by llis doctrine to receive Him at llis second coming. 
Which second coming not yet being, the kingdom of God is not yet come, 
and we are not now under any other kings by pact, but our civil sove- 
r«t'gns; saving only, that Christian men are already in the kingdom of 
grace, inasmuch as they have already the promise of being received at llis 
conning again. »< 

Consequent to this error, tlfat th£ present Church is Christ's kingdom, 
there ought to lie some |ne man, or assembly, by whose mouth our 
Saviour, now in heaven, speaketh, giveth law, and which representelh llis 
person to all (ftristinm : or divers merf, or divers assemblies, that do the 
same to divers part^ of Christendom. This power regal under Christ, 
bring challenged, universally by the Pope, and in particular common¬ 
wealths by assemblies of the pastors of the place (when the Scripture gives 
it to none but 1o civil sovereigns), comes to be so passionately disputed, 
that it'putteth out the light of Nature, and pauseth so great a darkness in 
man’s understanding, that they see not who it is to whom they have 
A engaged their obedience. # 

Consequent to this claipi of the Pope to be vicar-general of Chtist in the 
present Church (supposed to be that kingdom of His to which we are 
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addressed in the Gospel), is the dochinc, that it is necessary for a Christian 
king*to receive his crown by a bishop ; as if it were lrom that* ceremony 
that he derives the clause of Dei gtatiu in his title; and that then only he 
is made king by the favour of God, when Jje is ctowned by the authority of 
God’s universal vicegerent on c.uLh ; and that eveiy bishop, whosoever be 
his sovereign, lalcelh at his consecration an oath o( absolute obedience to 
the Pope. Consequent to^he same, is the doctune of llie fouirii Council of 
^ateran, held under Pipe Innocent the Third (chap. in, J)e Therciiti: f), 
“that if a king at the Pope’s admonition, do not purge his kingdom of 
heresies, and being excommunicate for the same, do not give satisfaction 
within a year, hA subjects are absolved of the bond of their obedience ” 
Where, by lnjresietjku e understood alt opinions which the Church of Rome 
hath foilAdden to be maintained. And by this mean , as often a> there is 
any repugnancy between the political designs of the Pope, and other 
Christian piinccs, as there is vciy often, there ariseth -.urli a mist amongst 
their subjects, that they know not n stranger that tlmisteth lnmsclf into the 
throne of then lawful prince, fiom him whom they had themselves plnred 
there ; and 111 this chilliness of mind aie nude to fight one against another, 
without discerning their enemies from their fi lends, under the conduct of 
another man’s ambition. 

Prom the same opinion, that the piesent (.'hutch L the kingdom of God, 
it proceeds that pastots, deacons, and all other ministers of the Church, 
take the name 10 themselves of the “ clergy ; ” giving to otlier Christians 
the name of “July,” that is, simply “people ” Km clergy signifies those 
whose maintenance is that icvemie, which God havin'; reserved to himself 
duting ills icign over the Israelites, assigned to the tiibe of Levi (who wcit* 
to he His public ministers, and had no portion of land set them out to live 
on as their brethren;, to be their inheritance. The Pope therefore, pre¬ 
lending the present Church to be, as the icalm of Trad, the kingdom of 
God, challenging to himself 'uld his subordinate ministers the like levenue, 
as the inheritance of God, the name of clergy was suitable to that claim. 
And thence it is that tithes and other tributes paid to the Levites, as Clod’s 
right, amongst the Israelites, have a long lime been demanded, and taken 
of Christians, by ecclesiastics, jure divmt>,$ hat i> in God’s light. By which 
means the people %v< rywherc* were obliged to a double tribute ; one to the 
stale, another to the cletgy ; whereof, that to the clergy, being the tenth of 
their revenue, is double to that which a king of Athens, aftd esteemed a 
tyrant, exacted of his subjects for the defraying of all public charges : for 
he demanded no more but the twentieth part, and yet abundantly main¬ 
tained therewith the commonwealth. And in the kingdom of the Jews, 
during the sacerdotal reign of God, the titiies, and offerings were the whole 
public revenue. ■ * 

Fiom the same mistaking of tin* pu si ut Chinch for the kingdom of God, 
came in the distinction between the “ civil ” and the “canon ” laws : the 
civil law being the acts of ‘Sovereigns ” in their own dominions, and the 
canon law being the acts of the Pope in same dominion. Which • 
canons, though they were but canons, that is, “ rules ]uopounded,” and 
but voluntarily received by Christian princes, till the tmuslation of the 
empire to Charlemagne, yet afterwards, as the power of the Pope in- 
creased, becatne “inks commanded,” and the emperor', themselves, to 
avoid greater mischiefs, which the people blinded might be led into, were 
forced to let them pass lor laws. _ 

From hence it is, that in %I 1 dominions where the Pope’s ecclesiastical 
power is entirely leceived, Jews, Turks, and Gentiles, ate in the Roman 
Church toleia4(td pi their religion, as far forth, as in the exercise and 
profession thereof they offend not against thg aivil power: whereas in a 
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Christian, though a stranger, not to he of the Roman religion, is capital; 
because the Pope pretendeth that all Christians are his subjects. For 
otheiwise it wcie as much against the law of nations to persecute a 
Christian strangei, for piotewHg the leligion of his own country, as an 
mtidel; or rather more, inasmuch as they that aie not agau st Chiist, 
are with Him. * 

From the°same it is, that in every Christian tetate there are certain men 
that are exempt, by ecclesiastical liberty, from tlie tributes and from the 
tribunals of the civil state; toi so ate the secular clergy, besides monks and 
friars, which in many places bear so great a proportion, to the common 
people, as if need were, there might be raised out of them alone an army, 
sufficient for any war the Church militant should employ th«m in, against 
their own or other piihces. 

A second general abuse of Scripture, is the turning of consecration into 
conjuration, or enchantment. To “ consecrate ” is, in Scripture, to offer, 
give, 9r dedicate, in pious and decent language and gesture, a man, or any 
other thing to God, by separating of it from common use; that is to say, to 
sanctify, or make<t God's, and to be used only by those whom God hath 
appointed to be Ilis public ministers (as 1 have already proved at large in 
the xxxvth chapter), and thereby to change, not the thing consecrated, but 
only the use of it, hom being profane and common, to be holy, and pecu¬ 
liar to God’s^etvice. But when by such words, the natuie or quality of 
the thing itself is pretended to be changed, it is not consecration, but 
either an extraordinary work of God, or a vain and impious conjuration. 
But seeing, foi the frequency of pretending the change of nature in their 
consociations, it cannot be esteemed a work extraordinary, it is no other 
than a “ conjuration ” or “ incantation,” whereby they would have men to 
believe an alteration of Natuie that is not, contrary to the testimony of 
man's sight, and of all the rest of his senses. As for example, When the 
’priest, instead of consecrating biead and wine to God’s peculiar service in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (which is but a separation of it from 
the common use, to signify, that is, to put men in mind of their re¬ 
demption, by the passion of Christ, whose body was broken, and 
blood shed upon tne cross fcA our transgressions), pretends, that by 
saymg of the words of our Saviour, “ This is my bodv,” and “ This is my 
blood,” the mature of bread is no more there, but IIis very body; not¬ 
withstanding there appeareth not to the sight, or other sense of the receiver, 
anything that appeared not befoie the consecration. The Egyptian con- 
juiers, that are said to have turned their rods to serpents, and the water 
into blood, are thought but to have deluded the senses of the spectators by 
a false show of things, yet are esteemed enchanters. But what should we 
have thought of them, if there had appeared in their rods nothing like a 
serpent, and in the water enchanted nothing like blood, nor like anything 
else but water, but that they had fated down the king, that thef were ser¬ 
pents that looked like rods, and that it was blood that seemed water ? 
That had beon both enchantment and lying. And yet in this daily act 
of the priest tb# do the very same, by f turning the holy words into the 
manner of a charm, which producath nothing new to the sense; but they 
face us down, that it hath turned the bread into a man ; nay more, into a 
God ; and leqttire men to worship it, as if it were pur Saviour himself 
present God and man, and thereby to commit most gross idolatry* For if 
it be enough to excuse it of idolatry, to say it is no more bread, but 
Cod; why should not the same excuse serve the Egyptians, in case they 
had the laces to say, the leeks and onions they worshipped were not 
very leeks and *onions, but a divinity under their u specife,” or likeness. 
The vords, 4t This i$ mf body,” are equivalent to these, “th ! s signifies,” 
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or “ represents my body; ” and it is an ordinary figure of speech : but to 
take it literal!^ is an abuse ; nor though so taken, can it extend any 
further than to the bread which Christ himself with Ills own hands con¬ 
secrated. For He never said that of whatibread soever, any priest what¬ 
soever should say, “This is my body,” or “This is Christ’s body,” the 
same should presently be ti^substantiated. Nor did the Church of Rome 
ever establish this transubslantiation till the time of Innocent the Thiid ; 
which was not above 50tf years ago, when the power of Popes was at the 
highest, and the darkness of the time grown so great, as men discerned 
not the bread that was given them to eat, especially when it was stamped 
with the figure of Christ upon the cioss, as if they would have men 
believe it were transubstantiated, not only into the body of Christ, but 
also into the wood of His cross, and that they did eat both together in 
the sacrament. 

The like incantation, instead of consecration, is used also in the sacrament 
of baptism : where the abuse of God’s name in each several person, and in 
the whole Trinity, with the sign of the cross at each name, maketh up the 
charm. At first, when they'make the holy water, the, priest saith, “I 
conjure thee, thou creature of water, in the name of God the Father 
Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ llK only Son our Lord, and in 
virtue of the Iloly Ghost, that thou become tonjuied water, to diive away 
all the powers of the enemy, and to eradicate and supplant the enemy, 

&c. And the same in the benediction of the salt to bo minted with it; 
“That thou become conjured salt, that all phantasms and knavery of 
the devil’s fraud may fly and depart from the place wherein thou art 
sprinkled; and every unclean spirit be conjured by Hun that shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead.” The same in the benediction of the oil: 
“That all the power of the enemy, all the host of the devil, all assaults and 
phantasms of Satan, may be driven away by this creature of oil.” And for 
the infant that is to be bapti^rt, he ib subject to many charms : first, at the 
church door the priest blows thrice in the child’s face, and says : “ (Jo out 
of him. unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost the Oomfmter.” 
As if all children, till blown on by the priest, were demoniacs. Again, 
before his entrance into the church, he saith as before, “ I conjure thee, 
&c., to go out, and depart from this servant of God.” And again the same 
exorcism is repeated once more before he be baptized. These, and some 
other incantations} are those that are used instead of oenediefions and con¬ 
secrations, in administration of the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ; wherein everything that serveth to tlio.se holy uses, except the un¬ 
hallowed spittle of the priest, hath some set foim of exorcism. 

Nor are the other rites, as of marriage of extreme unction, of visitation 
of the sicl, of consecrating churches and churchyards, and the like, exeixipt 
from charms ; inasmuch as there is in them the use of enchanted oil and 
water, wifli the abuse of the cross, and of the holy word of David, asperses 
me Domine kyssopo, as thihgs of efficacy to drive away phantasma and 
imaginary spirits. # ' • 

Another general error is from the misinterpretation of the words “ eternal 
life,” “evenasting death,” and the “ second death.” Forthough we read 
plainly in Hojy Scripture that God created Adam in an estate of living for 
ever, which was conditional, that is to say, if he disobeyed not His com¬ 
mandment ; which was not essential 10 human nature, but consequent to 
the virtue of the tree of life ; whereof he had liberty to eat, as long; as he 
had not sinned ; and that ha was thrust out of Paradise after he hatrsinned, 
lest he should eat thereof, and live for ever; and that Christ’s Passion is a 
discharge of sft to all that believe on Him ; and by consequence, a restitu- 
(ion of eternal life to all the faithful, and to thenfonly; yet the doctrine is 
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now, and hath been a long lime far otlunwise ; namely, that every man hath 
eternity oi life by nature, inasmuch as Ins sold is immortal. * bo thdt the 
flaming swoul al tlie entrance of Paiadise, though it hinder a nnn fium 
coming to llie'We of life, hinders him not from the immortality which God 
took from him lor his sm ; nos makes him to need the saenfiemg of Cluist, 
for the lccovering of the same ; and consequently, not only the laitliful and* 
righteous, hut also the wicked and the heathen, shall enjoy eternal life, 
w ltliout any death at all ; much less a second, anti everlasting death, To 
silve this, it is said, that by second and eveilasting death, is meant a second, 
ai.d everlasting life, but in torments; a figuie nevei used buL m this veiy 
tase. 

All which doctrine is founded only on some of the obscuiemplaces of the 
New Testament; which nevertheless, the whole scope of the‘Script me 
considered, aie cleai enough in a different sense, ai d unneccssaiy to tlie 
Chustian faith, Foi supposing that when a man dies, theie remameth 
nothing of him but his carcass ; cannot God, that laised inanimated dust 
and day into a living cieaturc by His word, as easily raise a dead caicass to 
life again, and qmtinue him alive for even, or make him die again, by 
another woid t The “soul'’ in Sciipluic, signilieth always, eitliei the life 
or the living ctcature; and the body and soul jointly, the “ body alive.” 
]i| the fifth day of the creation, God said : Let the waters pioduce reptile 
amino vivatti'i , the creeping thing that hath in it a living soul; the English 
translate it, * ‘ that hath life.” And again, God cieated whales, ct omiicm 
animatn vmntt'nt\ which in the English is, “cveiy living creatine.” And 
likewise of man, God made him of the dust of the eaith, and bjeatbul in 
Ins face the breath of life, et Jaitui fit homo tn anmiam nvcnhm, that b, 
“and man was made a living creature.” And after Noah came out of the 
ark, God saith, lie will no more smite ornnan ammani viventem, that is, 
i “ eveiy living cieatuie.” And (Deut. xn. 23), “ Eat not the blood, for the 
blood is the soul; ” that i>, “the life.” From which places, if by “soul” 
were meant a “ substance incorporeal, ” with an existence separated from the 
body, it might as well be infencd of any other living cieature as of man. 
Hut that the souls of the faithful, are not of their own liatme, but by God’s 
special gtace, to remain in tbeir^iodies, from the lesmiection to all eternity, 
I have already, I think, sufficiently piovecl oul oi the Hcfiptures, m chapter 
xxxviii. And for the places of the New Testament, where it is said that 
any man shall be cast body and soul into hell fire, it is no mote than body 
and life; that is to say, they shall be cast alive into the perpetual fire of 
Gehenna. 

This window' ii is that gives entrance to the dark doctiine, first, of denial 
torments; and afterwards of pulsatory, and consequently of the walking 
abroad, especially in places consecrated, solitaiy, 01 dark, of thi ghosts of 
men deceased; and thereby to the pietcnces of exorcism and conjuration of 
phantasms; as also of invocation oilmen dead ; and to the doctrine of in¬ 
dulgences, that is to say, of exemption for a lime, or for ever, from the fire 
* of purgatory, wherein these^ncoiporeal substances arc pretended by burning 
to be cleansed, mid made fit for heaven. For men being generally possessed 
before the time of our Saviour, by contagion Of the demonology of the 
Greek 5 , oi an opinion that the souls of men were substances distinct from 
their bodies and therefore that when the body was dead, thf* soul of eveiy 
man, whether godly or wicked, must subsist somewheie by virtue of its own 
nature, without acknowledging therein any supernatural gift of God; the 
doctors of the Church doubted a long time, wfeat was the place which they 
were to abide in, till they should be leunited to their bodies m the resurrec¬ 
tion ; supposing for a while, they lay under the altars; lmttaft awards the 
^ lunch of Home found ft more profitable to build for them lhis place of 
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purpgdory; tyhich by some other Churches in this latter age has been de¬ 
molished. 

Let us now consider what texts of SciipLuie seem most to confirm tbe-e 
tlnce general error', J have here touched.* As for those which Caidnnl 
L’clhnnlnc hath alhgui, fin the jncsont kingdom of God administered bv 
* tlic Pope, than which there aic none that make a better show.of pioof; I 
have already answered J hem; and made it evident that the kingdom of 
God, instituted by Moses, ended in the election of Saul; after v Inch tlfere 
the priest of his own authority never deposed any king. That w Inch the hirh 
priest did to Athaliah, was not done m his own right, but in the light of 
the young king Jnash hei son ; but Solomon in his own right deposed 'lie 
high priest Abialhar, and set up another in his place. The most ditlkult 
place to answer, of all those that can be brought to piove the kingdom of 
God by Clnist is already in this world, is alleged, not by IJelUirmine, nor 
any other of the Church of Rome ; but by Be/n, that will have it to begin 
fiom the resurrection of Christ. I Jut whether lie intend thereby to entitle 
the presbytery to the supreme power ecclesiastical in the commonwealth 
of Geneva, and consequently to eveiy presbytery in evliy other common¬ 
wealth, or to princes, and other civil soveieigns, I do not know. For the 
presbytery hath challenged the power to excommunicate their own king', 
and to be the supreme moderatois in religion, in the places where llfey 
have that form of Church -government, no lest than the Po]*e clwllengeth 
it universally. 

The words are (Mark tx. i), “ Verily 1 say unto you, that there be some 
of them that stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen 
the kingdom of God come with power.” Which w'ouls, if tftkrn giamninti- 
cally, make it ccitain that either some of those men that stood by Clnist at 
that time, aie yet alive ; or else, that the kingdom of God must be now in 
this present world. And then there is another place mote difficult. Fo? 
when the apostles, after our darioiu’s resunection, and immediately before 
Ilis ascension, asked our Saviour, saying fAels i. 6), “Wilt thou at this 
time restoic again the kingdom to Israel ? He answered them, “ It is not 
for you to know the times and the seasons, which the Father hath put in His 
own power ; but >e shall receive power by the coming *of the Holy Ghost 
upon vou, and ye shall be my (martyr-) witnesses both in Jerusalem, ami 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utteiraost part *f the eaith.” 
Which is as much as to say, “ My kingdom is not yet come, nor shall you 
foreknow when it shall come ; for it shall come as a thief in the night; but 
1 will send you the Holy Cllio-t, and by Him you shall have power to bear 
witness to all the world, by your pleaching of my resurrection, and the 
works I have done, and the doctime 1 hive taught, that they may btlifvc 
in me, and expect eternal life, at my ( nning again.” How does this agree 
with the coming of Christ’s kingdom at the resurrection? And that which 
-St. Paul sSys (i Tliess. i. g„io), “ TlUttt they turned from idols, to serve the 
living and true God, and to w*ait foi 3 ns Son from heaven j” where to wait* 
for his Son from heaven, is to wait for Tlis cofting to be king in power j 
which were not necessary if His kingdom had been then present. Again, 
if the kingdom of God began, as Beza on that place (Mark ix. I) would, have 
it, at the resurrection, what reason is there for Christians ever since the re¬ 
surrection to say in their prayers, “ Let thy kingdom come ? ” It is therefore 
manifest, that the words of St. Matk are not so to be interpreted. There be 
some of them that stflnd here, saith our Saviour, that shall not taste if death 
till they have seen the kingddln of God come in power. If then this kingdom 
were to come at the resurrection of Christ, why is it said, " some of them,” 
rather than “*I?” For they all lived till after fhrist was risen. 

But they that require an exact interpretation of this text, let them 
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interpret first the like words of our Saviour to St. Peter, concerning,, St. 
John (chap. xxi. 22), “ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ?” upon which was grounded a report that he should not die. Never¬ 
theless the truth of that report dfos neither confirmed, as well grounded : 
nor icfuted, as ill grounded on those words ; hut left as a saying rot under¬ 
stood. Th^xame difficulty is also in the*place of St. Mark. And if it be 1 
lawful to conjecture at their meaning, by that whifh immediately follows, 
baA here and in St. Luke, where the same is again repeated, it is not im¬ 
probable to say they have relation to the Transfiguration, which is described 
in the verses immediately following: where it is said, that “after six days 
Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John ” (not all, but some of 
Ills disciples), “and leadeth them up into a high mountain apart «by them¬ 
selves, and was transfigured before them: and His raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow; so as no fuller on earth can white them : and 
there appeared unto them, Elias with Moses, and they were talking with 
Jesus,” &c. So that they saw Christ in glory and majesty, as He is to 
come; insomuch as “ they were sore afraid/’ And thus the promise of our 
Saviour was accomplished by way of “ vision.” For it was a vision, as may 
probal'y be inferred out of St. Luke, that reciteth the same story (chap. ix. 
28, &e.), and saith, that Peter and they that were with him, were heavy 
wrih sleep: but most certainly out of Matt. xvit. 9. where the same is again 
related; for ^ur Saviour charged them, saying, “Tell no man the vision 
until the Son of man be lisen from the dead.” Howsoever it be, yet there 
can from thence be taken no nigumenl to prove that the kingdom of God 
taketh beginning till the day of judgment. 

As for some other texts, to prove the Pope’s power over civil sovereigns 
(besides those of Bellarmine), as that the two swords that Chiixt and 11 is 
apostles had amongst them, uere the spiritual and the temporal sword, 
^tohich they say St. Peter had given him by Christ; and that of the two 
luminaries, the greater signifies the Pope, and the lesser the king, one 
might as well infer out of the first verse of the Bible, that by heaven is 
meant the Pope, and by earth the king. Winch is not arguing from Scrip* 
tuie, but a wanton insulting over princes, that came in fashion after the 
time the Popes were grown so secure of their gieatness^as to contemn all 
Christian kings, and treading on the necks of emperors, 10 mock both them 
and the Scripture, in the words of Psalm xci. 13, “ Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion and the adder; the young lion and the dragon thou shalt trample 
under thy feet.” 

As for the 1 ights of consecration, though they depend for the most part 
upon the disuetion and judgment of the governois of the Church, and not 
uppn the Scriptures ; yet those gr>vcmois are obliged to such direction as 
the natnte of the action itself requireth, as that the ceremonies, words, and 
gestures, be doth decent and significant, or at least conformable to the 
action. When Moses consecrated th* tabemaeje, the altar, and ftie vessels 
, belonging to them (hxod. xl. 9), he anointed them with the oil which God 
had commanded to be madt for that purpose: And they were holy; there 
was nothing txojpiseu to drive away phpntasms. The same Moses, the 
civil sovereign of Israel, when he consecrated Aaron, the high priest, and 
his sons, did wasb them with water, not exorcised water, put their garments 
upon them, and anointed them with oil j and they were sanctified to minis- 
tci unto the Lord in the priest’s office; which was a simple and decent 
cleansing, and adorning them, befoie he presented them to God, to be His 
seivants. When king Solomon, the civil sovereign of Israel, consecrated 
the temple he had built (I Kings vm.), he stood before all the congregation 
of Isiael, and having blessed them, he gave thanks to God, ror putting into 
the heart of his father trrbuild it j and for giving to himself the grace to 
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accomplish the same s and then prayed unto Him, first, to accept Jhathowc, 
though it were not suitable to His infinite greatness, and to hear the prayers 
of His servants that should pray therein ; or, if they were absent, toward* 
it; and lastly, he offered a sacrifice of j*cace-offering, and the house was 
dedicated, Here was no procession ; the king stood still in his first place ; 
no exorcised water ; no Aspergcs* me, nor other impertinent application of 
wouls spoken upon another occasion ; but a decent and rational speech, 
and such as in making to God a present of his new-built house, was most 
conformable to the occasion. 

We read not ihat St. John did exorcise the water of Jordan ; nor Philip 
the water of the river wherein he baptised the eunuch ; nor that any pastor 
in tilt* tipie *1 the apostles, did take his spittle, and put it to the nose of the 
person to be baptized, and say, In odor cm suavitatis, that is, “ for a sweet 
savour unto the Lord;" wherein neither the ceremony of spittle, for the 
uncleanness; nor the application of that Scripture for the levity, can by any 
authority of man be justified. 

To prove that the soul separated from the bodylivetli eternally, not only 
the souls of the elect, by especial grace, and restoration of the eternal life 
which Adam lost by sih, and our Saviour restored by the sacrifice of him¬ 
self to the faithful; but also the souls of reprobates, as a property naturally 
consequent to Hie essence of mankind, without other grace of God but l hat 
which is universally given to all mankind; there are divers places, which 
at the first sigljtt seem sufficiently to serve the turn : but Ikch, as when I 
compare them with that which I have before (chapter xxxviii.) alleged out 
of the \ivth of Job, seem to me much more subject to a diverse interpreta¬ 
tion than the words of Job. . 

And first there are the words of Solomon (Eccles. xii. 7), 44 Then shall the 
dust return to dust, as it was, and the spirit shall return to God that gave 
it ” Which may bear well enough, if there be no other text directly against 
it, this interpretation that God only know.s, but man not, what becomes of 
a man’s spirit when he expireth ; and the same Solomon, in the same book 
(chapter lii. 20, 21), delivereth the same sentence in the same sense I have 
given it, His woids are : “ All go ” (man and beast ) “ to the same place ; 
all are of the du*t, and all turn to dust .tgain ; who knoweth that the spirit 
of man goeth upward, and that the spirit of the beast goeth downward to 
the earth ? ” That is, none knows but God ; nor is it an unusual phrase to 
say of things we understand not, “ God knows what,'* and “ God knows 
where, 1 * That of (Gen. v. 24) “ Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not; for God took him;" which is expounded (Hcb. xi. 5), 41 lie was 
translated, that he should not die ; and was not found, because God had 
translated him. For before his transition, he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God j ” making as much fot the immorality of the body as iff the 
soul, proveth that this his translation wits peculiar to them that please God; 
not coiUmon to them whh the wicked, ^nd depending on grace, not on 
nature. But on the contiary, what hilerpretation%hal] we give besides 4 he 
literal sense, of the words of Solomon (Ijccles. iii. 19), “ That whiffli 
befalleth the sons of rnen, befijleth beasts ; even one tlnng bcfalleth them ; 
as the one dieth, so doth the other; yea, they have a® one breath " (one 
spirit); "that a roan hath no pre-eminence above a beast, for all is 
vanity. 1 * By the literal sense, heie is .no natural immortality of the soul j nor 
yet any repugnancy with the life eternal which the elect .shall enjoy by 
grace. And (Eedes. iv. 3), “ Better is he tliat bath nouyet been, 
than both they; " thatisahan they that live, or have lived; which, if the 
SOul of all them that have lived were immortal, were a hard saying; for then 
to have an*mmortal soul, were worse than to have no soul at all, And 
again (chapter ix 5), '* The living know they %liail die, but the dead know 
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not anything;’' that is, naturally, and before the resumption o£ the 
body, 

Anothn place which seems to make for a naluial immortality of the soul, 
is that wheio our Savioui saifrh (hat Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
living : but this is spoken of the promise of God, and of their certitude to 
ri jC again, not of a life then actual; and m the same sense that God said to 
Adam, that on the day he should eat of the Joibidden fruit, he should cer* 
tainly die ; fioin that time forwaid he was a dead'’man by sentence ; but 
not by execution, tillalmo.L n thousand jears after. So Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were alive by promise, then, when Christ spa! e ; but are not 
actually till the resurrection. And the history ot Dives ami Lazaius makes 
nothing against this, if we take it, as it is, for a pm able. t t 

But thcie be. other places of the New Testament where an immoitality 
seemeth to be directly attributed to the wicked. For it is evident that 
they shall all lise to judgment. And it h said besides m many places, that 
they shall go into “everlasting tire, everlasting tonnents everlasting 
punishments; and that tlie worm of conscience never diet!) ancl all this 
i> comprehended ip the word “everlasting death,” which is ordinarily 
interpreted “ everlasting life in toimeats ” And yet f can hml nowhere 
that any man shall live in tonnents eveilastingly. Also, it seemeth hard 
to say, that God, who is the h ather of mercies; that doth m heaven and 
eait’h all that lie will; that hath the hearts of all men in Ills disposing; 
that worketh i?. men both to do and to will; and without whose nee gift 
a man hath neither inclination to good, noi rcpeniance‘of evil, should 
punish men’s transgiessions without any end < f time, and with all the 
extremity of torture that men can imagine, and more. We are therefore to 
consider what the meaning is of “everlasting lire,’ and other the like 
phrases of Scripture. 

1 have showed already that the kingdom of God by Christ bcgimieth at 
the day of judgment: that in that day the faithful shall rise again, with 
glorious and spiritual bodies!, and be 11 is subjects in that Ills kingdom, which 
shall be eternal: that they shall neither mairy, nor be given in marriage, 
nor eat and drink, as they did in their natural bodies; but live for ever in 
their individual persons, without tip; sped heal eternity of generation : and 
that the reprobates also shall rise again, to receive punishments for their 
sins : as also, that thosp of the elect, which shall be alive in their caithly 
bodies at that day, shall have their bodies suddenly changed, and made 
spiritual and immoiul. But that the bodies of the reptobate, who make 
the kingdom of Satan, shall also be glorious or spiritual bodies, or that 
they shall be as the angels of God, neither eating, nor drinking, nor 
engendering ; oi that their life shall,be eternal m their individual persons, 
as thr life ol every faithful man is, or as the life of Adam had been if lie 
had not sinned, there is no place of Scripture to prove it; save only these 
places concerning eternal torments ; wjrich may otherwise be interpreted. 

From whence may be infeircd fhat as the elect after the resurrection shall 
be restored to the estate wher^'n Adam was before he lmd sinned; so the 
reprobate shall be in the estate that Adam and his posterity were in alter 
the sin committed ;6saving that God promised a Redeemer to Adam, and 
such of his seed as should trust in Him, and repent; but not tq them that 
should die m their sins, as do the reprobate. 

These things considered, the texts that mention “eternal fire,” “eternal 
torments,”, or “the worm that never dieth,” contradict net the doctrine of a 
second anil everlasting death, m the ptoper and natural sense of the word 
“death.” The fire, or tonnents prepared for the wicked in Gehenna, 
Tophet, or in what place soever, may continue for ever; ana- there may 
never want wicked men to tat tormented in them ; though not every nor 
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any one eternally. For the wicked being left in the estate they weie in 
after Adam’s sm, may at the resurrection live as they did, many, and give 
in marriage, and have gross and corruptible bodies, as all mankind now 
have; and consequently mav engender perpetually, after the lesurtaction, 
as they did before: for there L110 place in Senpturc to the contnny. For 
St. l’anl, speaking of the resunecnon (i Cor. xv. ) understandeih it only of 
the resurrection to life gtemal ; and not the 1 connect ion to punishment. 
And of the first, he sailh, that the body i-. “sown 111 corruption, uiw'd in 
ineonupturn ; sown in dishonour, laised m honour; sown m weakness, 
laiscd in power; «own a natuial body, laised a spiritual body.’' 'Iliac is 
*10 such thing cambc said of the bodies of them that rise to punishment. 
So also oyr Htiviour, when He speakelh of the natuic of man after the 
resurrection, mrancth the resunection to life eternal, not to punishment. 
The text is (Luke xx. verses 34, 35, 36) a fertile text: “ The children of tins 
world marry, and aie given in marriage; but they that shall be counted 
woithy to obtain that world, and the resumption fu>m the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage : neither can ihey die any more ; for they 
are equal to the angels, and are the children of Cud, being the ehildien of 
the resurrection.” The children of this wmId, that are in the estate which 
Adam left them in, shall marry, and be given m marriage ; that is, coirupt, 
and generate successively ; which is an immortality of the kind, but not fit' 
the persons of men : they are not woithy to be counted amongst them that 
shall obtain the next wm Id, and an absolute icdirection from the dead ; but 
only a short time, as inmates of that world; and to the end only to receive 
condign punishment for their contumacy. The elect aie the only children 
of the resurrection • that is to say, the sole heirs of eternal life: they only 
can die no more, it is they that are equal to the angels, and that are the 
children of God : and not the reprobate. To the reprobate there remaineth 
after the resurrection a “second" and “eternal” death: between which 
resurrection, and their second and eternal'death, is hut a time of punishment 
and torment; and to last by succession of sinners theiemito, as long as the 
kind of man by propagation shall endure ; which is eternally. 

Upon this doctrine of the natuial eternity of sepaiated souls is founded, 
as I said, the doctrine of purgatory. For suppo mg eternal life by grace 
only, there is no life but the life of the body ; and no immortality till the 
resurrection. The texts for purgatory alleged by Udlarminc out of the cano¬ 
nical Scripluio of the Old Testament are, fust, the fasting of David for 
Saul and Jonathan, mentioned 2 Sam. i. 12; and again, 2 Sam. iii. 35, for 
the death of Abner. This fasting of David, he saith, was for the obtaining 
of something for them at God’s hands, after their death : because after he 
had fasted to procure the recovery of hisaown child, as soon as he knev^it 
was dead, he called for meat. Seeing then the soul hath an existence 
separate torn the body, and nothing can be obtained by men’s fasting for 
the souls that are already either in herftren o* hell, it followeth that there be 
some souls of dead men, that arc neither in heaven nor in hell; and there' 
lore they must be in some third place, which nlhst be purgatory. And thus* 
With hard straining, he has wrested those places to the pio<^ of a purgatory ; 
whereas it is manifest that the ceremonies of mourning and fasting, when 
they are usedifor the death of men, whose life was not profitable to the 
mourners, they ai e used for honour's sake to their persons; and when it is 
done for the death of them by whose life the mourneis had benefit, it pro¬ 
ceeds from their particular damage. And so David honoured Soul and 
Abner with lus fasting; amt in the death oi his own child, recomforted 
himself by receiving his ordinary food. 

In the other places which he aJlegeth Out of tjjo Old Testament, there is 
not so much as any show or colour of proof, rle brings in every text 
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wherein there is the word “ anger,” or “ fire,” or “ burning,” oi “ purging," 
or “ cleansing,” in case any of the fathers have but in a sermbiz rhetorically 
applied it to the doctrine of purgatory, already believed. The first verse of 
Psalm xxxvii: “ O Lord, rebuke me not in thy wrath, nor ch xsten me in 
thy hot displeasure ; " what were this to purgatory, if Augustine had not 
applied the “wrath " to the fire of hell; and the “ displeasure ” to that of 
purgatory?' And what is it to purgatory, that of Psalm lxvi. 12, “ We went 
through fiie and water, and thou broughtest us to a moist place and other 
the like texts, with which the doctors of those times intended to adorn or 
extend their sermons, or commentaries, haled to their purposes by force of 
Wit ? !: $1 

Hut he allegeth other places of the New Testament, that are i\ot so easy 
to be answered. And first that of Matt. xii. 32: “Whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever 
speaketh against the Iloly Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come : ” where he will have purgatory to be 
the world to come, wherein some sins may be forgiven, which in this world 
were not forgiverv: notwithstanding that it is manifest, there are but three 
Worlds ; one from the creation to the flood, which was destroyed by water, 
and is called in Scripture “the old woild ; ” another from the flood to the 
dpy of judgment, which is “the present world,” and shall be destroyed by 
fire : and the third, which shall be from the day of judgment forward, ever¬ 
lasting, wliidit is called “the world to come; ” and in which it Is agreed by 
all, there shall be no purgatory, and theiefore the world to come and pur¬ 
gatory are inconsistent- But what then can be the meaning of those our 
Saviour’s worths? I confess they are very hardly to be reconciled with all 
the doctrines now unanimously received: nor is it any shame to confess 
the profoundness of the Scripture to be too great to be sounded by the 
shortness of human understanding. Nevertheless, I may propound such 
things to the consideration ot marc learned divines, as the text itself sug¬ 
gested. And first, seeing to speak against the Holy Ghost, as being the 
third person of the Trinity, is to speak against the Church, in which the 
Holy Ghost resided; it seemed de comparison is made between the 
easiness of our Saviour, in bearing virith offences done to Him while He him¬ 
self taught the world, that is, when He was on earth, and the severity of 
the pastors a|ter Him, against those which should deny their authority, 
which was from the Holy Ghost. As if He should say, you that deny my 
power ; nay, you that shall crucify me, shall be pardoned by me, as often 
as you turn unto me by repentance: but if you deny tne power of them that 
teach you hereafter, by virtue of the Holy Ghost, they shall be inexorable, 
and shall uot forgive you, but persecute you in this world, and leave you 
wfdout alwolution (though you turn to me, unless you turn also to them), 
to the punishments, as much as lies in them, of de world to come. And 
so the words may be taken a; a prophecy, or prediction concerning the 
times, as they have long been in the Christian Church. Or if this be not 
' the meaning (for I am not peremptory in such difficult place;), perhaps 
there may be places left after the resurrection for the repentance of some 
sinners. And tlsfere is also another place that seemeth to agree therewith. 
For considering the words of St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 29), “ Wljat shall they 
do which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? why also are 
the> baptized for the dead?” a man may probably infer, as some have 
done, tl^at in St. Paul’s time there was a custom, by receiving bfptism for 
the dead (as men that now believe, are sureties'and undertakers for the faith 
of infants, that are not capable of believing), to undertake for the persons 
of their deceased friends, that they should be ready to obey, and receive 
otir Saviour for their king? at His coming again; and then the forgiveness 
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of sinj in the world to come, has no need of a purgatory. But in both these 
interpretation? there is so much of paradox, that 1 trust not to them; but 
propound them to those that are thoroughly versed in the Scripture, to 
inquire if there be no clearer place that contradicts them, Only of thus 
much, J see evident Scripture to persuade me that there is neither the 
word nor the thing of purgatory,‘neither in this, nor any oilier text; nor 
anything that can prove a necessity of a place for the soul without the 
body ; neither for the sotH of Lazarus during the four days he was dead; 
nor for the souls of ihem which the Roman Church pretend to be tor¬ 
mented now m pyrgatory. For God, that could give a life to a piece of 
,clay> hath the sanu? power to give life again to a dead man, and renew his 
inanimate^ and rotten carcass into a glorious, spiritual, and immortal 
body. 

Another place is that of 1 Cor. in., where it is said, that they which build 
stubble, hay, &c., on the true foundation, their woik shall perish ; but 
“they themselves shajl be saved, but as through fire: ” this tire, lie will 
have to be the fne of purgatoiy. The words, as I have said bcfoie, are an 
allusion to those of Zech. xiu. 9, where he saith, “ I will Ipingthe thiul part 
through the fire, and refine them as silver is refined, and will try them as 
gold is tried ; ’* which is spoken of the coming of the Messiah in power and 
glory; that is, at the day of judgment, and conflagratiop of the present 
world, wherein the elect shall not be consumed, but. be refined ; that is, 
depose their erroneous doctrines and traditions, and have them as it Mere 
singed off; and shall aftcrwaids call upon the name of the tiue God. In 
like manner, the apostle saith of them, that holding this foundation, “ Jesus 
is the Christ,'* shall build thereon some other doctrines tliaj be erroneous, 
that they shall not be consumed in that fire which reneweth the world, but 
shall pass through it to salvation; but so as to see and relinquish their 
former errors. The builders, are the “pastors;” the foundation, that 
“Jesus is the Christ;” tin. stubble and hay, “ false consequences drawn 
from it through ignorance, or frailty ; ” the gold, silver, and precious stones, 
are their* “ true doctrines ; ” and their refining or purging, the “ telin iutsh- 
ing of their errors." In all which there is no colour at all for the binning 
of incorporeal, thgt is to say, impatible souls. 

A third place is that of 1 Cor. xv. 29, before mentioned, concerning 
baptism for the dead : out of which he condudeth, first, that prayer* foi the 
dead are not unprofitable ; and out of that, that there is a fir# of purgatory : 
but neither of them rightly. For of many interpretations of the w.ud 
baptism, he approveth this in the first place, that by baptism is meant, 
metaphorically, a baptism of penance; and that men are m this sense 
baptized, when they fast, and pray, and give alms ; and so, baptism for the 
dead, and prayer for the dead, is* the same thing. But this is a metaplft>r, 
of which there is no example, neither m the Scripture nor in any other use 
of langus^e; and which is also discordant ^o the harmony and scope of the 
Scripture. The word baptism is Used (Mark x. 38, and Luke xii. 50), for 
1 wring dipped in one’s own blood, as Christ wap upon the cross, and as most* 
of the apostles were, for giving testimony of Him. But it is hard to say that 
prayer, fasting, and alms have any similitude with dippir%. The same is 
used also M%tt. iii. 11 (which seemeth to make somewhat for purgatory) 
for a purging with fire. But it is evident the fire and purging here men¬ 
tioned is the same whereof the prophet Zcchariah speaketh (chapter xiii. 9), 
“I will bring the *hirri part through the fire, and will refine them,” &c. 
And St. Peter after him (1 Kpistle i. 7), “That the trial of your fait*, which 
is much mpre precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire, might b^found unto praise, and honour, and glory at the appearing of 
Tesus Christ; ” and St. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 1 3), “ Tile fire shall try every man’s 
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woik of what sort it is.” Out S'. Peter ancl St. Paul 'peak pf the fu* that 
shall Ik at the second appearing of Chi 1st ; and the prophet Zeehauah of 
the (1 iy of judgment. And therefore this place of St. Matthew may be 
intopreltd of the same ; and thin theie will be no necessity of the hie of 
purgaloiy. # 

Anothei /'nterpietation of baptism foi the dead is that which 1 have 
befoii mentioned, wbitli he piefeneth to the second plnce of piobabdtty: 
and thence also he mfeiieth the utility of prayer foi the dead, hor il after 
lhe lesmrcction, such as have not heard of Clnist, or not believed in Him, 
may be leceived into Christ's kingdom, it is not in vain, after their death, 
that their friends should pray for them, till tiny should be lisen. But* 
granting tint God, at the piayeis of the faithful, may convert wnto Him 
some oi those that have not heard Chiisl preached, and consequently cannot 
have lejected Clnist, and that the chaiity of men in that point cannot be 
blamed, v<_t this concluded! nothing for purgatory; because to me from 
death to life is one thing *, to use fiom purgaioiy to life is another; as being 
a rising fiom life to life, hom n life in torments to a hie in |oy. 

Afuuith placet-, that of Matt. v. 25, 26: “Agree with thine adveisary 
quickly, whil'd thou ait in the way with him, lest ai any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, ancl thou 
b<t cast into prison: veuly f say tuito thee, thou sbalt by no means come 
out thence, tjll thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” In which allegory, 
the offender is the “sinnci;” both the adveisary and the judge is 
“God;” the way is this “life;” the pi i son is the ‘‘grave;” the officer, 
“ death ; ” fiom which the S’nncr shall not rise again to life eternal, but 
to a second dentil, till lu* have paid the utmost farthing, or Christ pay if 
for him by lbs passion, which i-. a full lansom for all manner of sins, as 
well lessci sins as greatei dimes ; both being made by the passion of Christ 
equally venial. 

The fifth place is that of Matt, v, j.z : “Whosoever is angry with liis 
brothei without a cause, shall be guilty 11 judgment: and whosoever 'hall 
say to his biother, Raca, shall lie guilty m the council: but whosoever 
shall say, thou fool, shall be guilty to hell lire.” From which words he 
infeircth three sorts of sins and firrtte suits of punishments ; and that none 
of those sins but the last shall be punished with hell fire; and consequently, 
that aftei tbisihfe there i-> punishment of lesser sins in puigatory. Of which 
inference there is nu coloui in any interpretation that hath yet been given 
of them Shall theie be a distinction aficr this life of courts of justice, as 
there w is amongst the Jew's in 0111 Sivumris time, to hear and detmipine 
diveis soils of crimes, av the judges and the council? Shall not all judi¬ 
cature appcitam to Christ and IIri apostles? To undeistand therefore this 
text, we are not to consider it solitarily, but jointly with the words precedent 
and subsequent. Our Saviour in this chapter interpreteth the lawqpf Moses; 
which the Jews thought was theft fulfilled .when they had not trans- 
,gressed the giarnmatical sense thereof, howsoever they had transgressed 
against the sentence or meaning of the legislator. Therefore whereas they 
thought the Mxtfyjcommandment was not Ic6ken but by killing a man : nor 
the seventh but when a man lay with a woman not his wife ; our Saviour 
tells them the inwatd auger of a man against his brother, if it tee without just 
cause, is homicide. You have heard, s.rith He, the law of Moses, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” and that “ Whosoever shall kill, shall be condemned before 
the judges, ” pr before the session of the Seventy: but*l say unto you to be 
angiy with one’s brother without cause, or t# say unto him “Raca” 01 
“Foot,” is homicide, and shall be punished at the day offjudgment and 
session of Christ and Hi| apostles with hell fire. So that those voids 
iff ere not used to distinguish between divers crimes, and divers courts of 
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justice, and divers punishments ; but to tax the distinction between sin and 
sin, winch the Jews drew not from the differcnoe of the will in obeying God, 
but from the difference of their temporal comts ot justice; and to show 
them that he that had the will to hurt Ins brother, though the effect appear 
but in reviling, or not at all, shall be cast inlb hell file, by the judge-, and 
by the session, which shall be thtfsam^, not different, couits at tlie day of 
judgment. This considered, what can he draw n from this text tQ maintain 
purgatory l <. annot imaging 

'jlie sixth place U Luke xvi. 9 ; “ Make ye fiends of the uniighteous 
Mammon ; that when ye fail, they may receive you into evcilasting' taber¬ 
nacles.” This he alleges to prove invocation of saints departed. Hut the 
sense is plain, that we should make tricnds with our riches of the poor ; 
and thereby obtain their prayei.s uhiht they live. “ He that giveth to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord.’ 

The seventh is Luke \xiii. 42 ; “Lord, remember me, when thoucomcst 
into thy kingdom.” Theicfore, saith he, theie is 1 emission of sins after this 
life. Hut the consequence is not good. Our Saviour then forgave him ; 
and at IIis coming again in glory will remember to mise him again lo life 
eternal. ’ 

The eighth is Acts ii. 24, wlietc bt. Peter saith of Clnist, “ that God had 
raised Him up, and loosed the pains of death, because it was not po-sihle 
He should be holden of it : ” which he interprets to be a descent of Christ f 
into purgatory, to loose some souls there from theii touuents; ^whereas it 
is manifest that it was Clnist that was loosed ; if was Jle that cmdd not be 
holden of death or the grave ; and not the souls in put gat my. Hut it that 
which Beza says, in his notes on this place, be well observed, there is none 
that will not see, that instead of “pains’’ it should he “ bands*’’ and then 
there is no further cause to seek for purgatory in this text. 


CHAPTER KLV. 

| 

Of Drniouofotty, and other AYAVr of the Religion of the Gentiles. 

Thk impression made on the organs of sight l>y lucid boditft, either in 
one direct line or in many lines, reflected from opaque, 01 ufraeted in the 
passage through diaphanous bodies, produce lb in living creatures, in whom 
God hath placed such oigans, an* imagination of the object, fiom whence 
the impression proceeded!; which imagination is called “sight;” and 
seemeth not to be a meie imagination, but ^.he body itself without us ; ii# 
the same manner, as when a man violentK preswdi his eye, there appears, 
to him a hgl>t without and before him, which no man perceiveth but him¬ 
self ; because there is indeed no such thfftq without him, but only a motion 
in tlio interior organs, pressing by k h 1 dance outward, that makes him 
think so. And the motion made by this pres"ire, continuing after the 
object which caused it is removal, is that we call *‘imagination" and 
“ memory and, in sleep, and sometimes in great distemper of the organs 
by sickness or vfclertce, a “dream of which things I have already spoken 
briefly in the second and ihirrl chapters. 

This nature of .sight # having never been discovered by the ancient pre¬ 
tenders to natural knowledge ; # mucli less by those that consider not ffiings 
so remote, as that knowledge is, from their present use; it was hard for 
men to conceivqgif those images in the fancy aud in the sense, otherwise 
than of things really without us; which some, bemuse they vanish away. 
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they know not whither nor how, "vvilL have to be absolutely incorporeal, that 
is to say, immaterial, or forms without matter ; colour anjl figure, .without 
any coloured or figured body ; and that they can put on airy bodies as a gar¬ 
ment, to make Them visible when they will to our bodily eyes;,and 
others say, are bodies and liting creatures, but made of air, or other more 
subtle and ethereal matter, which is, then, when they will be seen, con¬ 
densed. Jlut both of them agree orf one general appellation of them, 
“demons." As if the dead of whom they dreamed were not inhabitants 
of their own brain, but of the air, or of heaven, or hell; not phantasms, 
but ghosts ; with just as much reason as if one should say, he saw his own 
ghost in a looking-glass, or the ghosts of the stars in a river ; or call the 
oidinary apparition of the sun, of the quantity of 'about a foot, the 
“demon,” or ghost of that great sun that enligbteneth tflie whole visible 
woild: and by that means have feared them, as things of an Unknown, 
that is, of an unlimited power to do them good or haim ; and consequently, 
given occasion to the governors of the heathen commonwealths to regulate 
this their fear, by establishing that “demonology” (jn which the poets, as 
principal priests of the heathen religion, were especially employed or re¬ 
verenced), to ike public peace, and to the obedience of subjects necessary 
thereunto , and to make some of them good “ demons,” and others evil; 
the one as a spur to the observance, the other as reins to withhold them 
tfrom the violation of the laws. 

What kjnd of things they were, to whom they attributed the name of 
“ demons,” appeareth partly in the genealogy of their gods, written by 
Hesiod, one of the most ancient poets of the Grecians; and partly in other 
histoties; of which I have observed some few before, in the twelfth 
chapter of tins discourse. 

The Gieuans, by their colonies and conquests, communicated their 
language and writings into Asia, Egypt, and Italy; and therein, by neces¬ 
sary consequence their “ demonology,” or, as St. Paul calls it (I Tim. 
iv. 1), “their doctrines of devils.” And by that means the contagion was 
derived also to the Jews, both of Judea and Alexandria, and other parts, 
whereinto they were dispersed. I 3 ut the name of “ demon ” they did not, 
as the Grecians, attribute to spirits both good and evil; but to the evil 
only : and to the good “ demons ” they gave the namo»of the spirit of God ; 
and esteemed those into whose bodies they enteied to be prophets. In 
sum, all singularity, if good, they attributed to the spirit of God; and if 
evil, to some “demon,” but a Koucaddi/nuv, an evil “demon,” that is a 
“devil.” And therefore, they called “demoniacs, ,s that is “ possessed by 
the devil,” such as we call madmen or lunatics; or such as had the falling 
sickness, or that spoke anything which they, for want of understanding, 
^thought absurd. As also of an unclean person in a notorious degree, they 
used to say he had an unclean spirit; of a dumb man, that he had a dumb 
devil; and of John the Baptist (Matt, xi, 18), for the singularity of his 
fusing, that he had a devil ^ and our Savjour, because He kiid, he that 
keepeth IIis sayings should not see death in aster num (John vitt. 1J2), “Now 
we know thou hast a devC; Abraham is dead, and the prophets are dead ; ” 
and again, begmsc He said (John vu. 2f>), “ They went about to kill Him,” 
the people answered, “ Thou hast a devil; whogoeth about to kill thee ? ” 
Whereby it is manifest that the Jews had the same opinions concerning 
phantasms, namely, that they were not phantasms, that is, idols of the 
Drain, but things real and independent on the fancy. 

Which doctrine, if it be not true, why, may someday, did not our Saviour 
contradict it, and Leach the contrary ? Nrfy, why does He use on divers 
occasions such forms of speech as seem to confirm it ? To this I answer, 
that first, where Chris^saith (Luke xxiv. 39), “A spirit hath not flesh and 
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liOnfe. 1 ' though He show that there be spirits, yet He denies not that they 
are bodies, And whore St. Paul says (i Cot. xv. 44), “we shall rise 
spiritual bodies,” he acknowledged! the nature of spirits, but that they are 
bodily spirits; which is not difficult to Understand, For air and many 
other things are bodies, thougli not flesh and bone, or any other gross body 
to be discerned by the eye. Uul When our .Saviour speaketh td the devil, 
and cotnmandclh him to go out of a man, if by the devil lie meant a 
disease, as ficilry, or limacy, or a corporeal spirit, is not the speed! 
impiopcr? Can diseases hear? Or can theic be a corporeal spirit in a 
body ot flesh and»bone, full already of vital and animal spirits ? Are there 
^not therefore spirits that neither have bodies, nor are mere imaginations ? 
To the tirjjt I answer, dial the addressing of our Saviour’s command to the 
madness 01 lunacy lie cureth, is no more impioper than was IIis rebuking 
oi the fever, or of the wind and sea ; for neither do these hear } or than 
was die command of Cod, to the light, to the fnmament, to the sun, and 
stars, when lie commanded them to be ; for they could not hear before 
they had a being. Hut those speeches are not improper, because they 
signify the power of Cod’s word ; no more therefore is ihimproper to com¬ 
mand madness, or lunacy, under the appellation of devils by which they 
were then commonly understood, to dcpait out of a man’s body. To the 
second, concerning their being incoipoteal, 1 have not yet observed ary 
place of Scripture, fiom whence it can be gathered that any man was ever 
possessed witli any othei corporeal spa it, but that of his own, 'by which his 
body is naturally moved. 

Our Saviour, immediately after the lloly Ghost descended upon Him in 
the form of a dove, is said by St. Matthew (chapter iv. l)jo have been 
“ led up by the Spirit into llie wilderness ; ” and the same is recited (Luke 
iv, l) in these W'ords, “Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, was led in the 
Spirit into the wilderness ; ” whereby it is evident that by “ Spirit " there 
is meant the Holy Ghost. Ibis cannot be interpreted for a possession ; 
for Christ and the Holy Ghost aie but one and the same substance; 
which is no possession of one substance or body by another. And whereas 
in the verses following lie is said “ to have been taken up by the devil into 
the holy city, and w set upon a pinnacle ofJthe temple,” shall we corftrlude 
thence that He was possessed of the devil, or carried thither by violence? 
And again, “ carried thence by the devil into an exceeding hjgh mountain, 
who showed Him thence all the kingdoms of the woild wherein we are 
not to believe lie was ciihei possessed, orfoicedby the devil; nor that any 
mountain is high enough, accouling to the literal sense, to show Him one 
whole hemisphere. What then can be the meaning of this place, other than 
that He went of himself into the wilderness ; and that this carrying of Him 
up and down from the wilderness to the city, and from thence into a moun¬ 
tain, was a vision ? Confoimable wlierounto is also the phrase of St. Luke, 
that lie #as led into the wilderness* not # “ by,” but “ in," the Spirit; 
whereas, concerning His being taken cp into the mountain, and unto the 
pinnacle of the temple, lie speuheth as bt. Matthew doth ; which suiteth * 
with the nature of a vision. # 

Again, where St. Luke (chap, xxii, 3, 4) says of Jumas Iscariot, that 
“ Satan enteral into him, and thereupon that he went and communed with 
the chief priests and captains, how Re might betray Christ unto them; ” it 
may be answered, that by the entering of Satan, that is the “ enemy," into 
him, is meant, the has tile and traitorous intention of selling his L<yd and 
Master. For as by the Holy Ghost is frequently in Scripture understood, 
the graces and good inclinations given by the Holy Ghost} so by the 
of tering of S#tan may be understood the wicked cogitations and designs 
enthe adversaries of Christ and Ilis disciples. j For as it is hard to say 

K 
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thnt the devil was entered into J uuas, before he had any such hostile design ; 
so it is impertinent to say he was lust Christ’s enemy in his heart, anS that 
the devil enteied into him afterwards. Therefore the entering of Satan, 
and his wicked purpose, was oje and the .same thing. 

But if there be no immaterial spirit or any possession of men s bodies by 
any spirit coi poreal, it may again be asked, why our Saviour and His apostles 
did nut teach the people .so ; and in such clear words, as they might no more 
doubt thereof. But such questions as these are mftie curious than necessary 
foi a Christian man’s salvation. Men may as well ask why Christ, that 
could have given to all men faith, piety, and all manner of moial virtues, 
gave it to some only, and not to all; and why He left the search of natural 
causes and sciences to the natural reason and in iustry of mop, and did not* 
reveal it to all, or any man supernatutally; and many other suchHjuestions. 
Ot which nevcrtlu less there may be alleged probable and pious reasons, 
for as God, when fie brought the Isiaelites into the Land of Promise, did 
not sceuie them theiein, by subduing all the nations lound about themj but 
left many of them, as thorns in their .sides, to awaken irom tune to time 
their piety and industry; so our Saviour, in conducting us toward His 
heavenly kingdoifi, did not destroy all the difhculues of natmcl questions; 
but left them to exeiche our industry and reason ; the scope of His preaching 
being only to show us this plain and direct way to salvation, namely, the 
Belief of this aiticle, “that He was the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
sent into tho woild to sacrifice himself for our sins, and at Ills coming again, 
gloriously to reign over His elect, and to save them from their enemies 
eternally.” To which the opinion of possession by spirits, or phantasms, is 
no impediment in the way; though it be to some an occasion of going out 
of the way, aftd to follow their own inventions. If we lequire of the Scrip¬ 
ture an account of all questions which may be raided to trouble us in the 
perfotmance of God’s commands, we may as well complain of Moses fpr not 
having set down the time of the creation of such spirits, as well as of the 
creation of the earth and sea, and of men and beasts. To conclude, l find 
in Scripture that there be angels and spirits, good and evil; but not that 
they arc incorporeal, as are the apparitions men see in the dark, or 
in a^ cl ream or vision: which the Latins call spectra, and took for 
“demons.” And 1 find that there are spirits corpoical,“though subtle and 
invisible ; but not that any man’s body was pos> .essed or inhabited by them ; 
and that tlie bodies of the saints shall be such, namely, spiritual bodies, as 
St. Paul calls them. 

Nevertheless, the contrary doctnne, namely, that there be incorporeal 
spirits, hath hitherto so pieVailed in the Church, that the use exorci-m, 
that is to say, of ejection of devils by eonjuiation, is thereupon built; and, 
though raicly and jaintly practiced, is not yet totally given over. That 
there were many demoniacs in the primitive Church, and lew madmen, and 
other such singular diseases; whereas in the e times we hear pf, and see 
many madmen, and few demoniacs, proceeds not from the change of nature, 
, but 6f names. But how it comes to pu-s that whtreas hcretofme the 
apostles, and afm them Jof*u time the pa->tois of the Church, did cure those 
singular diseasca, which now' theyaie notisccn to do ; as likewise, why it is 
not ni the power of every true beiievei now to do all that the faithful did 
then, that is to say, as we lead (Mark xvi. 17,18), “in Chrises name to cast 
out devils, to speak with new tongues, to take up serpents, to drink deadly 
poLun without harm-taking, and to cure the sick by the laying on of their 
hands,f and all this without other wools, but “ irf the name of Jesus,” 
is another question. And it is piobaLie ihat *tliose extraordinary gifts were 
given to the Church, for »t> longer a time than men trusted wholly to Christ, 
Wtd. looked for their fejjcity only in His kingdom to come j and conae- 
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quently that, when they sought authority and riche >, and trusted to tlicr 
owfi subtle! r for a Kingdom of this world, these supernatural gifts of God 
were again taken from them 

Another relic of Gcntih m is, the “ woi|hip of images,” neithei instituted 
by Moses m the 01d,ncu by ( luistni the Ivcw iestainent , nn vetbioughlm 
fioin the Gentiles but left amon^» them aftc 1 they h id uven then names to 
Chnst He foie oui Savioui piciehed, it was the h emi il religion of the Gen¬ 
tiles to woiilnj) foi goe* those appaienccs that reninn m tin hi am fiom the 
impie sion of external bodies upon the organs ot then sen es which aie com¬ 
monly cdlcd “ideas, ,M ‘idol*,” “phantasms,' “conceits,” as bong repr sm 
tauons of those external bodies w hieh e m e the in, uid have nothing m I hem of 
icality, no lpoie than there is in the thm & i 111 it eem to st md bef jit us m r, 
dieam • And tins is the icason why St 1 ml siys (1 Cor vm 4) “ wc 
know that an idol is nothin,. , ” not that he thought that an image of met d, 
stone, 01 w < bill was nothing , but that the thin j which they honoui cd 01 
ieir< d in the lmige, and held loi a god, was a meie figment, without 1 Ket, 
h ibitation, motion, or existence, but m the motions of the bum And tl i 
woislnp of these withdivine honoui, is that vlmh is in the Stnptuic cdle L 
idolitry, and rebellion against Cod hor God being Kfng of the lews, and 
if is In u tenant bun., fiist Moses, and afterwaul the high pnest , if the people 
hid b en peim ILul to woiship and piaj to linage , wlueh ait lepiescma 
lions of the i own fmeies, they had h id no fui thei dependence on th Aue 
God, of wh un there can be no simih ude, nor on His pume p;imsters, Mosc s 
md the h Ji j uesU , but eveiy man had gmcincd lumsf If according to lus 
ownaipetiu, to the uttei eveision of the eumniotiwe ilth, end then own 
destruction foi w mt ol union And theieioie the fust law of God was, 
“ Ihe) slioul l not take foi gods Ahenos Ueoi, that is$ “ hhc gods of 
other n ition , but that only Uue God, who vouchsafed to commune with 
Moses, an 1 b> him to give them laws and directions, for then peace, md foi 
then silvinou horn then enemies ” And the second was, that “ theyslu aid 
not make to them elves any mime to wot hip, of then own nmntnn 
1 or it is the sune deposing of 4 l in to submit to another king, win.the 1 
he he set up by a nei hboui nation 01 by oursilve c 

1 he pi ice of Scripture pi cicneled to eounten mcr the sc Umg up of im iges, 
k woislnp thei* , 01 t > set them up at Hi m the plans wheit God is woi 
sluppe 1 , are In t In o examples , one of the chciuh ms over th<_ ark of God , 
the' otbtr of tne bn a cipent Sieomllj, soin lcxts»w hereby we me 
eomnunded to wtrshp <ertam ert. itmcs foi thei relation to God is t 
w nship Ills footstool \n I 11 tl) in fill u texts, It? which is authorisei 
i lehgnus lie nouim * of h lv thin but 1 foie T t\ mime tlu foict < 
tho e jjIui , to prove tint which is pietended, 1 must In t f splun wli it i 
le> l e un lei loeid by “wen luppn f apd wlnt 1 y mt v ’ and “ i ]pl 

I hive ilu edv shown in tlu lit <1 pte i of th s tlisi out >e, that t » 
hi in m^i to \ tlu buddy the powu of my peison uid th it sueh v ilu 
in a uud 1 y i ui i snip mtff him w Mi tjitlm* but lu u c tnue is nothl g 
to be to ii[ i tl with God m p v i, we honour Him net hut dishonour 
linn by i > \ hie i s thm lnhiute AndPthn li n ui is piopeilyof its 
own niiu ( seiut uid mtcinpl ui the he ait I.ut me urni ud thoughts of 
nun, which ai pm ouuvai by m then woids and returns aie tne signs, of 
out honou*in„ ml these ,o by the nime of “ we rship , ” in I atm, 
at l ht 1 he e I »t to pi ay to, to swear b), to obey, to be diligent and 
ofUcious in serving m sum, all words and actions that betoken fear to 
eftend, or eh 1 t^jlci , is“wcnshi, wliethu those wends -yd icttoiis 
be sincere or fumu l m<l b caiwe they appear as signs of honouiing, aie 
oidinajtlv also r died “ lionour ' 

TLewoi^npwe exhibit to tho«v? we esteem to be but men, as to kings 
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and men in authority, is “ civil worship;' 1 but the worship we exhibit to 
that which we think to be God, whatsoever the words, ceremonies, gestures, 
or other actions be, is “ divine worship.' 1 To fall prostrate before a king, 
in him that thinks him but a ma% is but civil worship ; and he the t putteth 
off his hat in the church for this cause, that he thinketh it the house of 
God, worshipped with divine worship. They that seek the distinction of 
divine and cisil worship, not in the intention of the worshipper, but in the 
words SovXda and Xarpda, deceive themselves. l 4 ir whereas thete be two 
sorts of servants : that sort, vyhir-h is of those that are absolutely in the 
power of their masters, as slaves taken in wai, and their issue, whose bodies 
are not in their own power (their lives depending on the will of their 
masters, in such manner as to forfeit them upon tin least disobedience), and 
that arc bought and sold as beasts, were called SovXoi, that is, properly 
slaves, and their service SovXda : the other, which is of those that serve (for 
hire, or in hope of benefit from their masters) voluntarily, aSte called Brjres; 
that is, domestic servants, to whose service the masters have no further 
right than is contained in the covenants made betwixt them. These two 
kinds of servants have thus much common to them both, that their labour 
is appointed them Dy another; and the word Xdrpis , is the general name of 
both, signifying him that worked for another, whether as a slave ora 
voluntary servant. So that Xarpda signitieth generally all service : but 
SovXda the service of bondmen only, and the condition of slavery: and 
both are used«n Scripture (to signify oiu service of God) promiscuously • 
SovXda, because we are God’s slaves; Xarpda, because «e serve Ilim. And 
in all kinds of service is contained, not only obedience, but also worship ; 
that is, such actions, gestures, and winds, as signify “ honour.” 

An “imdge.’^n the most strict signification of the word, is the resem¬ 
blance of something visible ; in which sense ihe fantastical forms, appari¬ 
tions, or seemings of visible bodies to the sight, ate only “ images,” such as 
are the show of a man, 01 other thing in the watei, by reflection or refrac¬ 
tion ; or of the sun or stars by direct vision in ihe air ; which are nothing 
real in the things seen, nor in the place %heie they seem tube: nor are 
their magnitudes and figures the same with that of the object; but change¬ 
able, by the variation of the organs of sight, or by glasscs % and are piesenl 
oftentimes m our imagination and in our dreams, when the object is 
absent; or changed into other colours and shapes, as things that depend 
only upon the fifney. And these are the “ images ” which are originally 
and most properly called “ ideas 11 and “ idols, 1 " and derived from the lan¬ 
guage of the Grecians, with whom the word dSo> signiiicth " to see.” 
They also arc called “ phantasms,” which is 1 in the same language “ appari¬ 
tions.” And from these images it is that one of the faculties of man’s 
nature is called the “ imagination. 4 And from hence it is manifest that 
there neither is, nor can be, any image made of a tiling invisible. 

It is also evident that theie can be no images of a tiling infinite :*■ for all 
the images and phantasms that* are made by *tlic impression of things 
visible, are figured ; but figure is a quantity every way deteimined. And 
therefore there can lie no image of God ; not of tire soul of man ; nor of 
spirits; but only bodies visible; that is, bodies that have light in them¬ 
selves, or are by such enlightened. 

And whereas a man can fancy shapes he never saw ; making up a figure 
out Of the parts of divers creatures; as the poets make their centaurs, 
chimeras, and other monsters nevei si en: so can he also give matter to those 
shapes, aiW make them in wood, clay, or metal. * And these are also called 
images, not for the resemblance of any corporeal thing, but for the resem-> 
blance of some fantastical inhabitants of the brain of the mater. But in 
thg^e idols as they are orifmally in the brain, and as they are painted,, 
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caived, moulded, 01 moulten in. mattei, thcie is a similitude of the one to 
tlft other, fcar which the material body made by art may be said to be the 
image of the fantastic it idol made by Natuie 

But in a larger use of the w ord ini vge, m> contained also any representation 
of one thing by another So an tatthly -sovereign may be tailed the una^c 
of (iod and an liifenor magistiatt, the image of an taithly sovereign 
An 1 many tunes m the idolittvof the (lentilcs there was lftile icgaia to 
the similitude of then fhitcnal llol t > the idol m then fancy, and yet it wi> 
called the image of it I n a stout unlu wn ha-, been set up for Nepti ne, 
and divers ot^ei shape, fai difteient bom the shapes they conceived if 
tin it gods And at this day we sec m my images of the Vngm Mary, and 
othti Saints, unlike oni another, an l without con espondence to any out 
man’s ftney , ind yet seive well enoughfoi the purpose they were erected 
fui , which wis no moie but by the names only to lepre ent the pciaoiis 
mi ntioncd m the historv to winch every man lpplu Ih a mental nn^c of 
Ins own making, 01 none at all And thus in image in the fargest sense is 
ulbu the lesunblance ot the teptesentation of some thing visible , 01 boll* 
togc the r, as it happeneth for the most pait t « 

13 ut the name of idol is extend d yet fuitho in Scripture, to signify il o 
the sun, 01 a stu, Oi any othci cicatuie, visdile 01 inv sible, whin they an 
w 01 slopped foi gods # 

Having shown what is “ worship,’’ and whit an “ image , * I will now 
put them togethei, and examine what that “ ulolauy ’ is, whfch is forbidden 
m the second commandment, and othei j laet if the Senptuie 

lo worship an image, is voluntarily to do those external acts wlmh aic 
signs of lionoming either the mattei of the image, which 4s wood, stone, 
met il, or some oilier visible ueatuic , 01 111 phantasm of the biain, lor tin 
lesunbhnce, or upiesuitation whereof, the mattei wasfoimed imlhguicil 
ot both togetlm, as one animate body, composed of the nutter and the 
phantasm, as of a body md srul 

lo be uneovcied, befoie a man of powei and authority, 01 befoie the 
tin me of a prince, or in such othu places as he oidainetli to that puipo e 
111 his absence, 1-. to woislup that man 01 punce with civil woidup , as 
being a sign, in t of honouiing the 8to d«oi place, but the peison, md is 
nit ldolatiy jfmifhc that doth it, should suppis the soul ol the prime 
to be m the stni 1, or should picscnt a petition to the sto d^it weie In 111c 
wor lnp, and ul< latry 

1 «> pray to a lung lor such thing-, a he is able to do fir u,, though au 
nioshitt mu-.{hes befoie him, is but civil worship, because we atki ow 
h d s c n j other p >wu in him but human but voluntarily to pi ay unto bun 
f >r lair \\< ather, or foi anything whielubod only cm do fm u,, is d^uu 
woiship and ul< ntiy On the otli >* siae if a king compel a 11 in to ir \ \ 
the tenor of death, or othu gnat cotponl punishment, it is not 1 lol itn 
f >r the worship which the sovereign^omn^nch th to be done unto himself 
by the terrot of his laws, fs not a sign that he that obeyetli him does in 
w udly honournun as a go 1, but tti at he is desi|pus to s ivt him elf fi om d atn 
m fiona a nnsci ibk lilc mil that winch 1 net a si n of m uml honout, 
1 imwuship and thci f unoidolatiy Neulici can it 1% -. ud, that he tli«u 
docs it, cm lab 1 tli m 1 ly th any stumbling block before his brother , be 
can tli w i^ise 01 h 1111c l sc evir he be that worshipped! in thatmannei, 
inothu man cannot fi mi thenct irgue that he npprovethit, but that ht 
deth it for feu , f i»d that jt is not his act, but the act of Ins sove^lgn 

,7 o worship tr j m sorxg: peculiar place, 01 turning a man’s face towards 
an image, 01 dt »rmmate ) lace, is not to worship or honour the place or 
image, but ho aeknowleuge it holy, that is to say, to acknowledge the 
image or the place to be j>et apait from com Aon t^e For that is the 
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meaning of the word “ holywhich implies no new quality in the place 
or image, but only a new relation by appropriation to God; and therefore 
is not idolatry; no more than it was idolatry to worship God before the 
brazen serpent j or for the Jews, tghen they were out of their own country, 
to turn their laces, when they prayed, towards the temple of Jerusalem ; or 
for Moses to put off his shoes when he was before the flaming bush, the 
gtound appeitaining to Mount Sinai, which place God had chosen to appear 
m, and to give His laws to the people.of Israel, dtad was therefore holy 
ground, not by inherent sanctity, but by separation to God’s use; or for 
Christians to worship in the churches, which are once solemnly dedicated 
to God for that puiposc, by the authority of the king, or otficr true repre- 
sentant of the Church. But to worship God, as irunimating or inhabiting 
such image or place ; that is to say, in infinite substance in a fin it A place, 
i-* idolatry: for such finite gods are but idols of the brain, nothing real ; 
and are commonly called in the Scriptuie by the names of “vanily,” and 
“lies,” and ‘'nothing.” Abo to worship God, not as inanimating or 
present in the place or image : but to the end to be put in mind of Him, or 
of some works of His,^n case the place or image be dedicated or set up 
by private authority, and not by the authority of them that are our sove- 
leign pastors, is idolatry. For the commandment is, “thou shalt not make 
to jhyself any graven image. ” God commanded Moses to set up the brazen 
sci pent; he did not make it to himself; it was not therefore against the 
ioiiimandmenki But the making of the golden calf by Aaron and the 
people, as being done without authority from God, was idolatry ; not only 
because they held it for God, but also because they made it for a religions 
use, without warrant either from God their sovereign, or from Moses, that 
was His beuterftmt. 

The Gentiles worshipped for gods, Jupiter and others; that living, were 
men perhaps that had done gieat and glorious acts : and for the children 
of God, divers men and women, supposing them gotten between an im¬ 
mortal deity and a mortal man. This was idolatry, because they madf 
them so to themselves, having no authority fiom God, neither in His 
eternal law of reason, nor m His positive and revealed will. But though 
our Saviour was a man, whom we plso believe to be God immortal and the 
Son of God, yet this is no idolatry: because we build not \hat belief upon 
our own fancy, or judgment, but upon the woi 1 of God revealed in the 
Scriptures. And for the adoration of the Eucharist, if the words of Chris!, 
“this is my body,” bignify “ that he himself, and the seeming bread in his 
hand, and not only so, but that all the seeming morsels of bread that have 
ever since been, and any time hereafter shall be consecrated by pi iests, be 
so many Christ’s bodies, and yet all of them but one body ; ” then is that 
no*idolatry, because it is authonztd by our Saviour : but if that text does 
not signify that (n>r there is no other that can be alleged for it), then, 
because it is a woiship of human institution, it is idolatry. For is nol 
enough to say, God can unnsubr.tanti&e the bread into Christ’s body: for 
«she Gentiles also held God to be omnipotent, find might upbn that ground 
no less excuse their idolatry^ bv pie tend mg as well as others a transub- 
stamiation of theut wood and alone into God Almighty. 

Whereas therche, that pretend divine inspiration to be the supernal mal 
entering 1 pf the Italy Ghost into a man, and not an acquisition of God's 
graces, by doctrine and study; 1 think they are in a very dangerous 
dilemma. For ir they worship not the man whom they believe to he so 
inspired^ they fall filto impiety; as not adoring God's? supernatural pre¬ 
sence, And again, if they worship him, they 1 commit idolatry; for tut* 
apostles would never permit themselves to be so worsluppetL Therefore 
the safest way to believa, that by the descending of the dove upon the 
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apostles ; %nd by Christ’s breathing on them, when lie gave them the llolv 
< ihost; ami by the giving of it by imposition of hands, are understood 
the signs which God has been pleased tt^use, or ordam to be used, of His 
promise to assist those persons in their study to preach 11 is kingdom, atid in 
their conversation, that it mighfcnot be scandalous, but edifying to others. 

Besides the idolatrous worship of images, there is also*a scandalous 
worship of them ; whi«h is also a sin, but not idolatry. For “ idolatry ” is 
to worship by signs of an internal and real honour ; but “ scandalous 
worship,’’ is but seeming worship, and may sometimes be joined with an in¬ 
ward and heafly detestation, both of the image and of the fantastical 
“demon ” or idol, to which it is dedicated ; and pioceed only from the fear 
of death, of other grievous punishment; and is nevertheless a sin in them 
that so worship, in case they be men whose actions are looked at by others 
as lights to guide them by ; because following their ways, they cannot but 
stumble, and fall in the way of religion; whereas the example of those we 
icgard not, works not on us at all, but leaves us to our own diligence and 
caution ; and consequently, are no causes of our falling.- 

If therefore a pastor lawfully called to teach and ifuect others, or any 
other of whose knowledge there is a gieat opinion, do external honour to 
an idol for fear, unless he make his fear anti unwillingness to it as evident 
as the worship, he scandalizeth his brother, by seeming toappiove idolatry. 
For his brother arguing from the action of his teacher, or*of him whose 
knowledge he esteemeth great, concludes it to be lawful in itself. And this 
scandal is sin, and a “ scandal given.” But if one being no pastor, nor of 
eminent reputation for knowledge in Christian doctrine, do the same, and 
another follow him, this is no scandal given ; for he had nc? cause to follow 
such example, but is a pretence of scandal, which he taketh of himself for 
an excuse before men. Foi an unlearned man that is in the power of an 
idolatious king or state, if commanded on pain of death to worship before 
an idol, he detesteth the idol in his heart, he doth well; though if lie had 
the fortitude to suffer death rather than worship it, he should do bettei. But 
if a pastor, who as Christ’s messenger has undertaken to teach Christ’s 
doctrine to all nations, should do the same, it were not only a sinful scandal 
in respect of other Christian men's consciences, but a perfidious forsaking of 
his charge. 

The sum of that which I have said hitherto concerningMie worship ot 
images is this, that he that worshippeth in an image, or any creature, either 
the matter thereof, or any fancy of his own, which he thinketh to dwell in 
itj or both together j or believeth that such things hear his prayers, or see 
his devotions, without cars.or eyes, committeth idolatry: and he that 
counterfeitetli such woiship for fear of punishment, if he be a man wHbse 
example hath power amongst liis br» diren, committeth a sin. But he that 
worshippeth the Creator of the woild before such an image, or in such a 
place asfie hath not made, or chose# of himself, but taken from the com¬ 
mandment of God’s word, as thr* k ws did in worshipping God before thee 
cherubims, and before the brazen serpent for a<time, and in, or towards the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which ugis also but for a time^ committeth not 
idolatry. 

Now for tin? worship of saints and images, and relics, and other thing* at 
this day practised in the Church of Rome, I say they are not allowed by the 
Word of God, nor brought into the Church of Rome from the doctrine there 
taught j but partly* left in it at the first conversion of the Gentifes; and 
afterwards countenanced and confirmed, and augmented by the bishops of 
JjJ-ome. 

As for the proofs alleged out of Scripture, namely, those examples of images 
appointed by God to be set up j they were not set up % the people or any 
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man to worship, but that they should worship Clod himself before them ; 
as before the cherubims over the ark, and the brazen serpent. For we read 
not that the piiest or any other ctyl worship the cherubims ; but contrarily 
we read (2 Kings xviii. 4) that Hezekiah brake in pieces the brazen serpent 
which Moses had set up, because the people burnt incense to it. Beside"!, 
those examples are not put foi our imitation, that we also should set up 
images, under pretence of worshipping God before them ; because the words 
of the second commandment, “ Thou slialt not make to thyself any graven 
image,” &c., distinguish between the images that God commanded to be set 
up, and those which we set up to ourselves. And therefore'from the cheru- 
lunis or brazen serpent, to the images of man’s devising; and from the 
worship commanded by God, to the will-woiship of men, the*arg»ment is 
not good. This also is to be considered, that as Ile»ekiah brake m pieces 
the brazen seipent, because the Jews did w'orship it, to the end they should 
do so no moi e ; so also Christian sovereigns ought to break down the images 
which their subjects have been accustomed to woiship, that thcrebenomoie 
occasion of such idolatry. For at this day, the ignmant people, where 
images are worshipped, do really believe there is a divine power in the 
images; and are told by their pastors that some of them have spoken; 
an<j has e bled ; and that miracles have been done by them; which they 
apprehend as done by the saint, which they think either is the image itself, 
or in it. Tin. Istaelites, when they worshipped the calf, did think they 
worshipped the God that biought them out of Egypt ; and yet it wws 
idulatiy, because they thought the calf either w'as that God, or had him in 
his belly. And though some man may think it impossible for people to be 
so stupid as to flunk the image to be God, 01 a saint; or to woisliip it m 
that notion ; yet it is manifest in Sciipture to the contrary ; where when the 
t r olden calf w'as made, the people said (Exod. xxxii. 4), “These are thy 
gods, O Israel;” and where the images of Laban (Gen. xxxi. 30} are called 
Jus gods. And we see daily by experience in all sorts of people, that such 
men as study nothing but their food and ease, are content to believe any 
absurdity, rather than to trouble themselves to examine it; holding then 
faith as it w’erc by entail unalienable, except by an express and new law. 

But they infer from some other places, that it is lawful* to paint angels, 
and also God himself: as fiom God’s walking in the garden ; fiom Jacob’s 
seeing God afthe top of the ladder ; and from other visions, and dreams. 
But visions and dieams, whether natural or supernatural, are but phantasms: 
and he that painteth an image of any of them, maketh not an image of God, 
but of Ins own phantasm, which is making of an idol. I say nor, that to 
draw a picture after a fancy is a sin ; but when it is drawn, to hold it for a 
lejfresentatkjn of God, is against tfie second commandment; and can be of 
no use but to worship. And the same may be said of the images of angels, 
and of men dead ; unless as monuments ot friends, or of men vppitby ic- 
membrnnee. For such use of fin imllfce is not worship of the image ; but 
civil honouring of the peispn, not that is, but that was. But when it is 
•lone to the image which we make of a saint, for no other reason but that 
we think he health our prayers, and is pleased with the honour wc do him, 
when dead, and without sense, we attribute to him more than human power ; 
and therefore it is idolatry. 0 

Seeing therefore there is no authoiity, neither in the law of Moses nor 
in the Gospel, for the religions worship of images, or other representations 
of God? which men set up to themselves; or for the worship of the image 
of any creature in heaven or earth, or under the earth: and whereas Christian 
kings, who are living represemants of God, are not to be rorshipped by 
their subjects, by any aetdhat signifieth a gi eater esteem of nis power than 
\he nature of mortfC man is capable of; it cannot be imagined that the 
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religious vflorship now in use was btought into the Church by misunder¬ 
standing of the Scripture. It resteth therefore, that il was left in it, by not 
destroying the images themselves, in life conversion of the Gentiles that 
worshipped them. 

The cause whereof, was the immoderate esteem and price* set upon the 
workmanship of the% which made the ownci®, though fionveiled from 
worshipping them as they had done religiously for demons, to retain them si'll 
in their houses, upon pietence of doing it in the honour ot Christ, of tin* Virgin 
Mary, and of «the apostles, and other the pastors of the pi motive Chinch ; 
as being easy, by giving them new names, to make that an image of the 
VirginJVlafy, and of her Son our Savioiu, which before peiliaps was calle l 
the image of Venus and Cupid ; and so of a Jupitn to make a Hamaba-, 
and of Mercury a Paul, and the like. And as v'orldly ambition eieepiug by 
degrees into the pastors, drew them to an endeavour of pleasing the new- 
made Christians ; and also to a liking ot this kind of honour, which they 
also might hope for after their decease, as well as those that had already 
gamed it; so the worshipping of the images ol Clinft and His apostles 
grew more anil more idolatrous; save that somewhat after the time of 
Constantine, divers emperors and bishops, and geneial council*., observed 
and opposed the unlawfulness thereof ; but too late or too weakly. 

The canonizing of saints is another relic of Gentilism#: it is neither a 
misunderstanding of Scripture, nor a new invention ot the Roman Cliuich, 
but a custom as ancient as the commonwealth of Rome itself. The first 
that ever was canom/cd at Rome was Romulus, and that upon the narration 
of Julius Proculus, that swore before the senate he .spake \fith him aftci his 
death, and was assuied by him he dwelt in heaven, and was there called 
Quirinus, and would be piopitious to the state of their new city: and 
thereupon the senate gave “ public testimony” of his sanctity. Julius 
C.vsai, and other emperoi > after him, had the like “testimony;” that is, 
were canonized for saints; for by such testimony is “canonization” now 
defined ; and is the same with the airodtwtns of the heathen. 

It is also from the Roman heathen that the Popes have 1 received the 
name and povwr of Pontifex Maximus? This was the name of him 111 at 
in the ancient commonwealth of Rome had the supreme authoiily under the 
senate and people, of regulating all ceremonies and declines concerning 
their religion; and when Augustus Cmsar changed the state into a monarchy, 
lie look to lnmsejlf no more but this office, that of tribune of the people, that 
is to s.ay, the supreme power both in state and religion ; and the succeeding 
emperors enjoyed the same. But when the emperor Constantine lived, who 
was the first that professed and authorized Christian religion, it wasecon- 
sonant to his profession, to cause teligion to be regulated, under his 
authority, by the Bishop of Rome ; though it do not appear they had so 
soon the name of Pontifex,; but ratkbr, that the succeeding bishops took it 
of themselves, to countenance the power they exercised over the bishops 
the Roman provinces. For it is not any privilege of St. Peter, but the 
privilege of the city of Rome, jvhich the emperors wer^ always willing to 
uphold, that gave them such authority over other bishop! ; as may be evi¬ 
dently seen by that, that the Bishop of Constantinople, when the emperor 
made that city the seat of the empire, pretended to be equal to the Bishop 
of Rome ; though at last, not without contention, the Pope carried it, aqd 
became the PontifeSt Maximus; but in right only of the emperor^ and not 
without the bounds of the Empire j nor anywhere, after the emperor had 
lost his power in Rome; though- it were the Pope himself that took his 
power from nim. From whence we may by the way observe, that there is 
no place for the superiority of the Pope over other flMiaps, except in the 
territories yrhArcof Up is himself the civil sovereign, and where the 
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emperor having sovereign power civil, hath expressly chosen the Pope for 
the chief pistor under himself, of his Christian subjects. * 

The carrying about of images ift' “ procession, is another relic ot the 
religion of the Greeks and. Romans. Tor they also carried their ido's fiom 
place to place,, in a kind of chariot, which was peculiarly dedicated to that 
use, which the Latins called thousa, and vehitttluni I ^orurn ; and the image 
w.-u placed in a frame or shrine, which they called fen u/um ; and that which 
they called /tw/a, is the same that now is named “ procession.” Accotd- 
ing whereunto, amongst the divine honours which were given to Julius 
Ctcsar by the senate, tnis was one, that in the pomp, or procession, at the 
Circcean games, he should have theu\am et Jerciilum, asacted chuiiot and a 
shrine ; which was as much as to be earned up and down as a god : ju>t 
as at this day the Popes aie carried by Switzer> under a canopy. 

To these processions also belonged the bearing of burning torches and 
candles, before the images of the gods, both amongst the Greeks and 
Romans. For afterwards tire emperors of Rome received the same honour ; 
as we read of Caligifla, that at his reception to the empire, he was carried 
from Miscnum to Rome, in the midst of a throng of people, the ways beset 
with altars, ami beasts for saciilice, and burning “ torches : ” and of Cara¬ 
cal^, tipt was received into Alexandria with incense, and with casting of 
flowers, and SqSovxtais, that is, with torches; for badoOxoi were they that 
amongst the Greeks carried toichcs lighted in the processions of their gods. 
And in process of time, the devout but ignorant people did many times 
honour their bishops with the light pomp of wax candles, and the images of 
our Saviour and the saints, constantly, in the church itself. And thus came 
in the use of wax candles; and was also established by some of the ancient 
councils. 

The heathens had also their atjua. lush ah s, that is to say, “ holy water.” 
The Church of Rome imitates them also in their “holy days.” They had 
then bacihanafia; and we have our “wakes,” answering to them; they 
their saturnalia , and we our “ carnivals,” and Shrove Tuesday’s liberty of 
servants: they their procession of Prinpus ; we our fetching in, erection, 
and dancing about May-poles ; anil dancing is one kind o( worship : they 
had their procession called Ambarvnlia ; and we our procession about 
the fields in dig Rogation Week. Nor do I think that these are all the 
ceremonies that have been left in the Church, from the first conversion of 
the Gentiles ; but they are all that I can for the present call to mind; and 
if a man would well observe that which is delivered in trie histories, con¬ 
cerning the leligious rites of the Greeks and Romans, I doubt not but he 
migjit find many more of these old^empty bottles of Gentilism, which the 
doctors of the Roman Church, either by negligence or ambition, have filled 
tip again with the new wine of Christianity, that will not fail in time to 
break them. n 


CHAPTER XLVJ. 

Of Darkmss from Vain Philosophy and Fabulous TraJitions . 

By “Philosophy” is understood “the knowledge acquired by reasoning, 
from the manner of the generation of anything, to the properties; or from 
the properties, to some possible way of generation of the same j to the end 
to be able to produce, as far as matter and human force perm*, such effects 
as human life requi^h.” * So the geometrician, from the construction of 
figures, fiudeth oat many* properties thereof f and from the properties! new 
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ways of their construction, by reasoning; to the end to be able to men Hue 
land and water ; and for infinite other u*es. So the astronomer, fiom the 
rising, setting, and moving of the sun and irtars, m divers parts of the 
heavens, findeth out the causes of day and night, and of the different 
seasons of the year ; whereby lie kcepeth an account of timt?; and the like 
of other sciences. • 

By which definition it is evident that we arc not to account as any patt 
thereof that original knowledge called experience, in which consi iieth 
piudence; bdfcause it is not attained by leasoning, but found as well in 
brute beasts as in man ; and is but a memory of successions of events in 
times past*wherein the omission of eveiy little chciimstance alleiing the 
effect, frustratedli the expectation of the most prudent: whereas nothing is 
produced by reasoning aright, but genciaJ, eternal, and immutable truth. 

Nor are we therefore to give that name to any false conclusions: for 
he that reasoncth alight in words he undeistandeth, can nevet conclude nn 
eiror: 

Nor to that which any man knows by supernatural*revclation ; because 
it is not acquired by leasoning: 

Nor that which is gotten by reasoning from the authority of bo<*hs; 
because it is not by reasoning from the cause to the etfect, nor from the 
effect to the cause; and is not knowledge but faith. • 

The faculty of reasoning being consequent to the use of speech, it was 
not possible but that there should have been some general truths found 
out by reasoning, as ancient almost as language itself. The savages of 
America aie not Without some good moral sentences; Id so they have a 
little arithmetic, to add, and divide in numbers not too gteat: but they are 
not, therefoie, philosophers. For as there were plants of com and wine in 
small quantity dispersed in the fields and woods, before men knew their 
virtue, or made use of them for their nourishment, or planted them apart 
in fields and Vineyards; in which time they fed on acorns and drank 
water ; so also theie have been divers true, genet al, and profitable specu¬ 
lations from the beginning; as being the natural plants of human reason. 
But they were at first but few in number; men lived upon gross experience, 
there was no method? that is to say, no sowing, nor planting of knowledge 
by itself, apart from the weeds, and common plants of erroOand conjecture. 
And the cause of it being the want of leisure fiom procuring the necessities 
of life, and defending themselves against their neighbours, it was impos¬ 
sible, till the erecting of great commonwealths, it should be otherwise. 
“Leisure” is the mother of “philosophy,” and “Commonwealth” the 
mother of “ peace*’ and “ leisure.” Viherc first were great and flourishing 
cities, there was first the study of “ philosophy.” The Gytnnosophists of 
India, the Magi of Persia, and the Priests of Chaldea and Egypt, are 
cuuntca the most ancient philosophy's; and those countries were the most 
ancient of kingdoms. “ Philosophy ” was not risen to the Grecians, and 
other people of the west, whose “commonwealths,” no greater perhaps 
than Lucca or Geneva, had never “ peace,” but when iheir fears of one 
another were equal; nor the “leisure** to observe anything but one 
another. At length, when war had united many of these Grecian lesser 
cities into fewer and greater, then began “ seven men,*’ of several parts of 
Greece, to get the reputation of being “wise; ” some of them for “moral ” 
and “ politic ” sentences, and others for the learning of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, which was “ astronomy ” and “ geometry.’* But we hear not 
yet of any “.schools ” of “ philosophy.* ’ 

After thewhenians, by the overthrow of th^Persian armies, had gotten 
the dominion of thq sea; and thereby of all the islafUs and maritime cities 
of the Archipelago, as well of Asia as Europe; and were grown wealthy j 
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they that had no employment, neither at home nor abroad, haJ little else 
to employ themselves in, but either (asSt. Luke says, Acts xvii ?i) “in 
telling and hearing news,” or iif dLcouising of '‘philosophy” lublicly 
to the youth of the city. Every master too]< some place for that purpose. 
Plato, in certain public walks called Academia, from one Academus: 
Aristotle in the walk of the temple of Pan, called Lyceum: others in the 
Stoa, <u covered walk, wherein the merchants’ goods were hi ought to land: 
others in other places; where they spent the time of their leisuu* in teaching 
<r in disputing of their opinions: and some in any place wlteie they could 
get the youth of the city together to hear them talk. And this was it which 
Camtades a'so did at Rome, when he was ambassador: which Ausud Cat<> 
to advise the senate to dispatch him quick!)', for feai of coriupting the 
manners of the young men, that delighted to hear him speak, as they 
thought, tine things. 

hrom this it was that the place whcie any of them taught and disputed 
was called siho/a , which in their tongue sigmfitth “leisure;” and then 
disputations, iiia/n&c, that is to say, “ passing of the time. ’ Also the 
philosophers themselves had the name of their sects, some ot them from 
these their school-: for they that followed Plato’s doclime weie called 
Academics; the followers of Aristotle Penpatetics, fiom the walk he taught 
in; and those khul Zeno taught Stoic-, fiom the Stoa; as if we should 
denominate men from Mooifields, fiom Paul’s Chinch, and fiom the 
Exchange, because they meet there often to prate and loiter. 

Neveitheless, men weie so much taken with this custom that m time it 
spiead itself overall Euiope and the b“st pait of Africa ; so as theie were 
schools publicly erected and maintained, lot lectures and disputations, almost 
in every commonwealth. 

There were also schools, anciently, both befoie and after the time of mu 
Saviout, amongst the Jew«,; but they w ere schools of their law. For though 
ihcy were called “ synagogues,” that is to say, congiegaliens of the people ; 
yet, inasmuch as the law was every Sabbath-day read, expounded, and dis¬ 
puted in them, they diffeted not m nature, but in name only, fiom public 
schools ; and were not only in Jeiflsalem, but in every cuy of the Gentiles 
where the Jews inhabited. There was such a school at I >amascus, where- 
into Paul entere** to peisecute. There were others at Antioch, Iconium, and 
Thessalomca, whereinto he entered to dispute : and such was the synagogue 
of the Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandiians, Cilicians, and those of Asia ; 
that is to sny, the school of Libertines, and of Jews that were strangers 
in Jerusalem ; and of this school they were that disputed (Acts vi. q) with 
St, -Stephen. # 

Hut what has been the utility of those -chools? What science is there at 
this day acquired by their reading and disputing.?? That we have of 
geometry, wdiich is the mother of sill nAaral science, we are not indebted for 
il^to the schools. Plato, that was the best philosopher of the Greeks, forbad 
entrance into his school to J'.l that weie not already m some measure 
geometricians. There were many that studied that science to the great 
advantage of mankind: but there is no mention of their schools ; nor was 
there any sect of geometricians; nor did they then pass under the name of 
philosophers. The natural philosophy of those schools was rather a dream 
than science, and set forth in senseless and insignificant language; which 
cannot bemoided by those that will teach philosophy without having first 
attained great knowledge in geometry. For Nlturc worketh by motion ; 
the ways and degrees whereofeanuot be known, without the knowledge of 
the proportions and property of lines and figures. Their moral philosophy 
is but a description ofirfSheir own passions. For the rule of manners, without 
Civil government, is the law of Nature; and in it the law civil, that detei> 
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rmnetYi what is “honest.” and “ dishonest,” what is “ just” and ‘'unjust,” 
and generally what is “good ” and “ evil.” "Whereas they make the rules 
of “ good ” and “ bad ” by their own “ liking” and “ disliking: ” by which 
means, in so great diversity of taste, there is nothing generally agreed on ; 
but every one doth, as far as he blares, whatsoever r.eemeth good in his own 
eyes, to the subversion of commonwealth. Their “ logic,” "which should 
lie the method of rearming, is nothing else but captions of words, and 
inventions how to puzzle such as should go about to pose them. To oou- 
clude, there is jpothing so absurd that the old philosophers, as Cicero saith 
(who was one of them), have not some of them maintained. And I believe 


that scarce,anything can be more absurdly said in natural philosophy than 
that wlficli now is called “ Aristotle’s Metaphysics;” nor more repugnant 
to government than much of that he hath said in his 14 Politics nor more 
ignorantly than a great pai t of his “ Ethics.” 


The school of the Jews was oiiginally a school of the Law of Moses, who 
commanded (I)eut. xxxi. io) that at the end of every seventh year, at the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, it should be read to all tlje people, that they 
might hear and learn it. Therefoie the reading of the Law, which was in use 
inter the Captivity, every Sabbath-day, ought to have had no other end but 
the acquainting of the people with the Commandments which they we«i to 
obey, and to expound unto them the writings of the prophets. But it is 
manifest, by the many reprehensions of them by our Saviour, that they 
corrupted the text of the Law with their false commentaries and vain tradi¬ 
tions ; and so little understood the prophets, that they did neither acknow¬ 
ledge Christ, nor the works lie did, of which the prophets.prophesied. So 
that by their lectures and disputations in their synagogues, they turned the 
doctrine of their Law into a fantastical kind of philosophy, concerning the 
incomprehensible nature of God and of spirits ; which they compounded 
of the vain philosophy and theology of the Grecians, mingled with their 
own lancies, drawn from the obscurer places of the Scripture, and which 
might most easily be wiested to their purpose; and from the fabulous tradi¬ 
tions of their ancestors. 


That which i.j now called an University, is a joining together, and an 
incorporation under one government of many public schools in one and the 
same town or city. In which, the principal schools were ordained for the 
three professions, that is to say, of the Roman religion, of the Roman law, 
and of the art of medicine. And for the study of philosophy, it hath no 
otherwise place than as a handmaid to the Roman religion : and since the 
authority of Aristotle is only current there, that study is not properly philo¬ 
sophy (the nature whereof dependeth iu>t on authors), but “ Aristotejjty.” 
And for geometry, till of very late time it had no place at all; as being 
subservient to nothing but rigid truth. And if any man, by the ingenuity 
of his c mn nature, had attained to may degree of perfection therein, he was 
commonly thought a magician, and nis art diabolical. 

Now to descend to tin- particular tenets of gain philosophy, derived to tHfe 
Universities, and thence into the Church, partly from Aristotle, partly from 
blindness of understanding ; I*shall first consider their principles. There 
is a certain^ philosophia prima , on which all other philosophy ought to 
depend ; and consisteth, principally, in right limiting of the significations of 
such appellations or names as are of all others the most universal; which 
limitations serve avoid ambiguity and equivocation in reasoigng ; and 
are commonly called definitions; such as are the definitions oF body, 
time, place, matter, form, essence, subject, substance, accident, power, act, 
finite, mfinitt, quantity, quality, motion, action, passion, and divers others, 
necessary to the explaining of a man’s conceptfbns ^gneerning the nature 
and generation of bodies. The explication, that is, the settling of the 
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meaning, of which, and the like terms, is commonly in the schools called 
“metaphysics as being a part of the philosophy of Aristotle, which hath 
that for title. But it is m another sense; for there it signifielh ns much 
as “hooks written or placed after his natural philosophy:” but the 
schools take them for “books of siipematfn.il philosophy;” for the wold 
“metaphysics” will bear both these senses. Ami indeed that which is 
there written is for the most part so far from the possibility of being 
understood, and so repugnant to natural reason, that whosoever thinketh 
there is anything to be understood by it, must n -<|ds think it» supernatural. 

From these metaphysics, which arc mingle 1 with the Scripture to make 
school divinity, we are told there be in tin* woild Certain esscncss separated 
from bodies, which they call “abstract essences,” and “ substantial forms.” 
For the interpreting of which jargon, there is need of somewhat more than 
oidinary attention in this place. Also I ask pardon of those that are not 
used to this kind of discourse, foi applying myselt to those that are. The 
woild (I mean not the eaith only, that denominates the lovers of it 
“ worldly men,” byt the “universe,” that is, the whole ma«s of all things 
that are), is coVporeal, that is to say, body ; and hath the dimensions of 
magnitude, namely, length, breadth, and depth : also eveiy part of body 
is hUewise body, and hath the like dimensions ; and consequently every 
part of the universe is body, and that which is not body is no pait of the 
universe : antF because the universe is all, that which is no part of it is 
“nothingand consequently “nowhere.” Nor does it follow from hence 
that spirits are “ nothingfor they have dimensions, and are therefore 
really “ bodies though that name in common speech be given to such 
bodies only as are visible, or palpable; that is, that have some degree of 
opacity. But for spirits, they call them incorporeal; which is a name of 
more honour, and may therefore with more piety be attributed to God him¬ 
self; in whom we consider not what attribute expresseth best Ilisnatuic, 
winch isincomprehensible; but what best expressed our desire to honour] lim. 

To know now upon what grounds they say there be “ essences abstract,” 
or “ substantial forms,” we are to consider what those words do properly 
signify. The u3e of words is to register to ourselves, and make manifest to 
others, the thoughts and conceptions of our minds. Of winch words, some 
aie the names of the things conceived; as the names of all sorts of bodies, 
that work up<5n the senses and leave an impression in the imagination. 
Others are the names of the imaginations themselves ; that is to say, of 
those ideas or mental images we have of all things wc see, or remember. 
And others again are names of names; or of different sorts of speech : as 
“ universal,” “ plural,” “ singular,” are the names of names; and “ defmi- 
tlotf,” “affirmation,” “negation,” f true,” “false,” “syllogism,” “inter¬ 
rogation,” “promise,” “covenant,” are the names of curtain forms of 
speech. Others serve to bhow the consequence or repugnance of ope name 
to another; as when one saith, ** a man is a body,” lie intendeth that the 
rame of “body” is necessarily consequent to the name of “man;” as 
being but several names of tSe same thing, “ man ;” which consequence is 
signified by coupling them together with life word “ is." And as we use 
the verb “is," sorihe Latins use their verb “est,” and the Greeks their 
*E<m through all its declinations. Whether all other nations t>f the world 
have in thetr several languages a word that answereth to it, or not, I cannot 
tell ; but I am sure they have not need of it. For t]ie placing of two 
names iff order may serve to signify their consequence, if it were the 
custom (for custom is it that gives words their force), as Well as the words 
“ is," or “ be," or “ are,” awl the like. g 

And if it were so, that there were a language without any verb answerable 
to “ est,” or " is,” oi^ber y<*t the men that used it would be not a jot the 
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Iess*capnble*of inferring, concluding, and of all kind of reasoning, than 
were the Greeks and Latins. But what then would become of these terms 
of “entity,” “essential,” “essentiality,” that are deiived from it, and of 
many more that depend on Ihese, applied as most commonly they are ? 
They are therefore no names of things; but signs, by which wc make known 
that wc conceive the consequence of one name or attribute to smother: as 
when we say, “a man if a living body,” we mean not that the “man” is 
one thing, the “living body” another, and the “ is ” or “being” a third; but 
that the “man” and the “living body” is the s.ime thing; because the 
consequence, “ it lie be a man, lie is a living body,” is a true consequence, 
signified by,that wmd “is.” Therefore, “to be a body,” “to walk,” 
“ to be ‘speaking,” “ to live,” “ to see,” and the like infinitives ; also 
“corporeity,” “walking,” “speaking,” “life,” “sight,” and the like, that 
signify just the same, are the names of “ nothing as I have elsewhere 
more amply exptessed. 

But to what purpose, may some men say, is such subtlety in a work of 
this nature, where I pietend to nothing but what is necessary to the doctrine 
of government and obedience? It is to this pui pose that ften may no longer 
suffer themselves to be abused by them that by this doctrine of “sepa¬ 
rated essences,” built on the \ain philosophy of Aristotle, would fright th<|m 
from obeying the laws of their country, with empty names ; as men fright 
1 aids from the com with an empty doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick. For 
it is upon this ground that when a man is dead and buried, they say his soul, 
that is his life, can walk sepaiated from his body, and is seen by night amongst 
the graves. Upon the same giound they say that the figure, and colour, 
and taste of a piece of biead has a being there where tliey^ay there is no 
bread. And upon the Same ground they lay that faith, and wisdom, and other 
virtues, are sometimes “poured” into a man, sometimes “blown” into 
him lrum heaven, a c if the "irluous and their virtues could be asunder; and 
a great many other things that *erve to lessen the dependence of subjects 
on the sovereign power of their country. For who will endeavour to obey 
the laws, if he expect obedience to be poured 01 blown into him ? Or who 
will not obey a priest that can make Gc^l, rather than his sovereign, nay, 
than God himsclr? Or who. that is in fear of ghosts, will not bear great 
respect to those that can make the holy water that drives them from him ? 
And this shall suffice for an example ofthe errois which are brought into the 
Chutch from the “ entities ” and “essences ” of Aristotle, which it may be 
he knew to be false philosophy, but writ it as a thing consonant to and 
coiroborative of their religion, and fearing the fate of Socrates. 

Being once fallen into this error of “ separated essences,” they are thereby 
necessarily involved in many other abairjdities that follow it. For seeing 
they will have these fonns (o be real, 1 hey aie obliged to assign them “ some 
place. ”0 But because they hold them incorporeal, without all dimension of 
quantity, and all men know that pltfce is dimension, and not to be filled 
but by that which is corporeal, they are driven to uphold their credit with % 
distinction, that they are not indeed anywhere,#* circumscriptive,” but “deli, 
mtivfc,” which terms being more word 4, and in this occasion insignificant, 
pass only in Latin, that the vanity of them may be concealea. For the circum¬ 
scription of % thing L nothing else but the determination or defining of its 
place ; and so both the terms of the distinction are the same, And in par¬ 
ticular, of the essence of a man, which, they say, is his soul, they affirm it 
to be all of it in his little finger, and all of it in every other part, l*>w small 
soever, of his body, and yet no more soul in the whole body than in any one 
of those pari*. Can any mail think that God is served with such absur¬ 
dities ? Ana yet all this is necessary to believ% to those that will believe 
the existence of an incorporeal soul separated from pi body. 
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And when they come to give account how an incorporeal Substance can 
be capable of pain, and be tormented in the fire of hell or purgatory, they 
have nothing at all to answer, «but that it cannot he known how fire can 
bum souls. 

Again, whereas motion is change of phtce, and incorporeal substances are 
not capalde'of place, they are troubled to mike it seem possible how a soul 
can go hence, without the body, to heaven, hell, of purgatory ; and how the 
ghosrs of men, and I may add uf theii clothes which they appear in, cm 
walk by night in churches, churchyards, and other places @f sepulture. To 
which I know not what they can answei, unless they will say they walk , 
“ definitive,” not “circumscriptive,” or “spiritually,” not ‘Itemporally,” 
for such egregious distinctions are equally applicable to any difficulty what¬ 
soever. 

For the meaning of “eternity,’ 1 they will not have it to be an endless 
succession of time, for then they should not be able to lender a reason how 
God’s will, and pre-ordaining of things to come, should not be before His 
prescience of thc&une, as the efficient cause before the effect, or agent before 
the action ; nor oi many other their bold opinions concerning the incompre¬ 
hensible nature of God. But they will teach us that eternity i> the standing 
stjll of the present time, a iiunc-slam, as the schools call it ; which neither 
they nor any else understand, no moie than they would a hic-stans for an 
infinite greatness of place. 

And whereas men divide a body in their thought, by numbering parts of 
it and, in numbering those parts, number also the parts of the place it 
filled ; it cannot be, but m making many parts, we make also many places 
of those parts : wheieby there cannot be conceived in the mind of any mao, 
more or fewer parts than thcie are places for: yet they will have us be¬ 
lieve that by the almighty power of God, one body may be at one and the 
same time in many places ; and many bodies at one and the same time in one 
place; as if it were an acknowledgment of the Divine Bower to say, that 
which is, is not: or that which has been, has not been. And these are but 
a small pait of the incongruities they are forced to, from their disputing 
philosophically, instead of a rimming and adoring of the divine and incom¬ 
prehensible nature ; whose attributes cannot signify what lie is, but ought 
to signify our desire to honour Him with the best appellations we can think 
on. But they*that venture to reason of llis nature from these attributes of 
honour, losing their understanding m the veiy first attempt, fall from one in¬ 
convenience into another, without end, and without number ; in the same 
manner, as when a man ignorant of the ceremonies of court, coming into 
the presence of a greater person than be is used to speak to, and stumbling 
at ms entrance, to save hirmelf frofn falling, lets slip his cloak ; to recover 
his cloak, lets fall his hat; and with one disorder after another, discovers 
his astonishment and rusticity. ^ . ( * 

That for “ physic-i,” that is, the knowledge of the subordinate and 
secondary causes of natural invents ; they render none at all, but empty 
words. If you desire to knW why some kind of bodies sink naturally 
downwards towaij? the earth, and others go naturally from it, the schools 
will tell you out of Aristotle, that the bodies that sink downwards are 
“ heavy,” and that this heaviness is it that causes them to descend. But if 
you ask what they mean by “heaviness,” they will define it to be an 
endeavour to go to the centre of the earth. So that the cause why things 
sink dowtward, is an endeavour to be below ; *vhieh is as much as to say, 
that bodies descend, or ascend, because they do. Or they w ill tell you the 
centre of the earth is the place of rest, and conservation for neavy things; 
and therefore they eprfea*)ur to be there: as if stones and metals had 
ft desire, or could discern the place they wo^ld be at, as mftti does; or loved 
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rest* as man (Kies not; or that apiece of glass were less safe in the window 
than falling into the street. 

If we would know why the same body Ifcems greater, without adding to 
it, one time than another, they say, when it seems less, it is “ condensed ; ” 
when greater, “rarified.” What*is that “condensed," and “rarified?” 
Condensed is when there is in the vei y same matter, less quantity than before, 
and rarified, when more. As if there could be matter that had not some 
determined quantity; when quantity is nothing else but the determina¬ 
tion of matter; iliat is to say, of body, by which we say, one body is 
greater or lesser than another, by thus or thus much. Or as if a body 
were made without any quantity at all, and that afterwards more or less 
were put into it, according as it is intended the body should be more or 
less dense. 

For the cause of the soul of man, they say, crcalttr infundeudo , and 
creando infwnUtur: that is, “it is created by pouring it in," and “poured 
in by creation.” 

For the cause of sense, an ubiquity of “species;”# that is, of the 
“shows'’ or “apparitions” of objects ; which when they be apparitions to 
the eye, is “sightwhen to the ear, “hearing ; ” to the palate, “taste ;” 
to the nostril, “smelling;” and to the rest of the body, “ feeling.” * 

For cause of the will, to do any particular action, which is galled vohtia , 
they assign the faculty, that is to say, the capacity in general, that men 
have to will sometimes one thing, sometimes another, which is called 
volunias ,* making the “power” the cause of the “act.” As if one should 
assign fot cause of the good or evil acts of men, their ability«lo do them. 

And in many occasions they put for cause of natural events their own 
ignorance; but disguised m other words : as when they say, fortune is the 
cause of things contingent; that is, of things wheroof they know no cause ; 
and as when they attribute many effec’s to “occult qualities;” that is, 
qualities not known to them ; and therefore also, as they think, to no man 
else. And to “sympathy,” “antipathy,” “ antiperiitasis,” “specifical 

D ualities,” and other like terms, which signify neither the agent that pro* 
uceth them, nor the operation by which iRey are produced. 

If such “metaphysics” and “physics” as this, be not “vain philo¬ 
sophy,” there was never any ; nor needed St. Paul to give u$ warning to 
avoid it. 

And for their moral and civil philosophy, it hath the same, or greater 
absurdities. If a man do an action of injustice, that is to say, an action 
contrary to the law, God they say is the pi line cause of the law, and also 
the prime cause of that, and all other actions; but no cause at all of tl»e 
injustice; which is the inconformity of the action to the law. This is vain 

f ihilosophy. A man might as well say, that one man maketh both a straight 
ine and a^rooked, and another mak^h thfpr incongruity. And such is 
the philosophy of all men that *«;solvv of their conclusions, before they % 
know their premises; pretending to compreheqpl that which is incompre¬ 
hensible ; and of attributes of honour to make attributes of nature; as this 
distinction was made to maintain the doctrine of free-will, %iac is, of a will 
of man not suljject to the will of God. 

Aristotle, and other heathen philosophers, define good and evil by the 
appetite of men; and well enough, as long as we consider them governed 
every one by his own 4 aw ; for in the condition of men that have nf other 
law but their own appetites, Iherercan be no general rule of good and evil 
actions. But in a commonwealth this measure is false : not the appetite of 
private men, bft the law, which is the will and appetite of the state, is the 
measure. And yet is this doctrine still practised, and^lpn judge the eood- 
n$ss or wickedness of their own, and of other men’s actions, and qt the 
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actions of the commonwealth itself, by their own passions f and no man 
callcth good or evil, but that which is so m his own eyes, without any 
rcgaid at all to the public laws; except only monks and fruus, that are 
hound by vow to that simple obedience to then superior, to which every 
subject ought to think himself bound &y the law ot Nature to the civil 
sovereign. And this pnvntt* measnic of good, is a doctrine, not only vain, 
but also pernicious to the public slate. 

It is also vain and false philosophy, to say the work of marriage is 
lepugnant to chastity, or continence, and by > onsequence to make them 
moinl vices ; as they do, that pretend chastity, and continence, for the 
ground of denying marriage to the cleigy. Foi they confess*.it js no more* 
out a constitution oi the Church, that icquiieth m those holy orders that 
continually attend the altar and administration of the Eucharist, a continual 
abstinence fiom women, under the name of continual chastity, continence, 
and mirity. Thcicfore they call the Jawlul use of wives, want of chastity 
and continence ; and so make nuriugc a sin, or at least a thing so impure 
and unclean, as fo rtnder a man unfit for the altar. II the law were made 
because the use of wivts is incontinence, and contrary to chastity, then all 
main age is vice ; ii because it is a thing too impute and unclean, for a 
nan conseuated to God ; much more should other natural, necessaiy, and 
daily work* which all men do, render men unwoithy to be priests, because 
they arc* nioit unclean. 

But the seciel foundation of this piohibition of marriage of priests is not 
likely to have been laid so slightly, as upon such cirors in nioial philo¬ 
sophy , not yet upon the piefeieme of single life, to the estate of matri¬ 
mony ; which proceeded fiom the wisdom of St, Paul, who perceived how 
inconvenient a thing it was for those that in those Limes of persecution were 
preachei > o 1 the Gospel, and forced to fly from one counuy to another to 
lie clogged with the cxic of wife and children ; but upon the design of the 
Popes, am' pnests of after times, to make themselves the clergy, that is to 
say, sole heirs of the kingdom of God in this world ; to which it was 
necessaiy to take fiom them the use of mariiage; because our Saviour 
saith, that at the coming of His kingdom the children of Cjod “ shall neither 
many, nor be given m mariiage, but sjiall be as the angels in heaven;” 
tint is to say, spiritual. Seeing then they had taken on them the name of 
.spuitual, to tlave allowed themselves, when theie was no need, the pro¬ 
priety of wives, had been an incongiuity, 

Fiom Aristotle's civil philosophy, they have learned to call all manner 
of commonwealths but the popular (such as was at that time the state of 
Athens), tyranny. All kings they called tyrants; and the aristocracy of 
tUc thirty governors set up thlre by the Lacedemonians that subdued 
them, the thirty tyrant-.. As also to call the condition of the people under 
the democracy, ‘ * liberty. ” “A tyrant ” originally signified no mo-e simply* 
hut a “ monarch. ” But when altciwards in most part of Greece that kind 
r of government was abolished, the name began to signify, not only the 
thing it (lid before, but wiki it the hatred which the popular states bare 
toward** it. Asfdso the name of king became odious after the deposing of 
the kings in Rotne, as being a thing natural to all men, to conceive some 
great fault to be signified in any attribute that is given in despite, and to 
a great enemy. And when the same men shall be displeased with those 
that have the administration of the demoeiacy, or aristocracy, they are not 
to seeWor disgraceful names to express Ityeii ipiger in'; but call readily the 
one “ anarchy,” and the other “ oligarchy,'* or the “ tyranny of a few.” 
Ami that which ofifendeth the people is no other thing, buUthat they ate 
governed, not as erary one of them would himself, but as the public repre- 
fctuitant, be it on? man, or on assembly of men* thinks fit j that i\ by an 
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arbitrary govc Ament: for which they give evil names to llieir superiors ; never 
.knowing, till perhaps a little after a civil war, that without such arbitrary 
government such war must be perpetual; aflfl. that it i-> men and arms, not 
words and promises, that make the force and power of the laws. 

And therefore this is another errhr ol Aristotle’s politics, thntjn a well- 
ordered commonwealth, ngtmen should govern, but the laws, what man, 
that has his natural senses, though he can neither write nor read, does not 
find himself governed by them he tear;, and believes can kill or hurt him 
when he obeyeth mot ? Or that believes the law can hurt him; that b, 
words and paper, without the hands and swords of men ? And this is of 
Mic immbijp of*pernicious criois: for they induce men, as. oft as they Jfke 
not their governors, to adhere to tlio^e that call them tyrants, and to think 
it lawful to raise war against them : and yet they are many times cherished 
from the pulpit, by the clergy. 

There is another error in their civil philosophy, which they never learned 
of Aiistotle, nor Cicero, nor any other of the heathen, to extend the powo 
of the law, which is the rule of actions only, to the very thoughts and con¬ 
sciences of men, by examination, and “ inquisition ” of what they hold, 
notwithstanding the conformity of their speech and actions, Jiy which, men 
aie either punished for answering the truth of their thoughts, or constrained* 
to answer an untiuth for fear of punbhment. It is true, that the civil 
magistrate, intending to employ a minister in the charge of tdS.ching, may 
inquire of lum, if he be content lo preach such and such doctrines ; and in 
case of refusal, may deny him the employment. But to foice him to accuse 
himself of opinions, when his actions are not by law forbidden, is against 
the law of Nature ; and especially in them who teach that a man shall he 
damned to eternal and extreme torments, if he die in a false opinion con¬ 
cerning an aiticle of the Christian fui|h. For who is there, that knowing 
there is so great danger in au '*rror, whom th,e natural care of himself com- 
pelleth not to hazard his soul upon his own judgment, rather than that of 
any other man that is unconcerned in his damnation i 

For a private man, without the authority of the commonwealth, that 
is to say, without permission from the repnjfrcntant thereof, to interpret the 
law by his own spirit, is another error in the politics ; but not drawn from 
Aristotle nor from any other of the heathen philosophers. For none of 
them deny, but that in the power of making laws is comprehended also 
the power of explaining them when there is need. And are not the Scrip* 
tales, in all places whcie they aie law, made law by the authority of the 
commonwealth, and consequently a part of the civil law? 

Of the same kind it is also, when auy but the sovereign restraineth in anv 
man that power which the commonwealtli%ath not restrained; as they d< 7 , 
that impropriate the preaching of the t rospel to one certain order of men, 
where lh%laws have left it free. If the slate give me leave to preach, or 
teach ; that is, if it forbid me not, no man call forbid me. If I find myself 
amongst the idolaters of America, shall I that am a Christian, though not 
in orders, think it a sin to preach Jesus Chri.stf till T have recciycd/Orders 
from Rome ? Or when 1 have preached, shall not I answer their doubts, 
and expound the Scriptures to litem; that is, shall I not teach ? > But for 
this may someday, as also for administering to them the sucrantents, the 
necessity shall be esteemed for a sufficient mission; which is trqfi 1 but this 
is true also, that for whatsoever a dispensation is due for the necessity, for 
the same there needs no dispensation, when there is no law iHat forfids it. 
Therefore to deny these functions to those to whom the civil sovereign Aath 
not denied then, is a taking away of a lawful liberty, wbiejf is contrary to 
the doctrine of civil government. • 

More examples of vain philosophy, brought into ren^M by the doctors 
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of school divinity, might ,be produced ; but other men may if they*please 
observe them of themselves. I shall only add this, that the writings of 
school divines, ate nothing el#e for the most part but insignificant trams of 
strange and barbarous words, or words otherwise used, than in the common 
use of the Latin tongue ; such as would* pose Cicero, and Varro, and all the 
grammarians of ancient Rome. Which if any man would see proved, let 
him, as I have said once before, see whether 1ft can translate any school 
divine into any of the modern tongues, as French, English, or any other 
copious language: for that which cannot in most of th/se be made intel¬ 
ligible, is not intelligible in the Latin. Which insignificancy of language, 
though I cannot note it for false philosophy; yet it hath a ijjiahty, not only 
to hide the truth, but also to make men think they have it, and desist from 
lurther search. 

Lastly, for the errors brought in from false or uncertain history, what is 
all the legend of fictitious miracles, in the lives of the saints ; and all the 
histories of apparitions and ghosts, alleged by the doctors of the Roman 
Church, to make good their doctrines.of hell and purgatory, the power of 
exoicism, and other doctrines which have no warrant, neither in reason, nor 
Scripture ; as also all those traditions which they call the unwiitten woid of 
rfjod : but old wives’ fables 1 Whereof, though they find dispersed somewhat 
in the writings of the ancient fathers ; yet those fathers were men that 
might too easily believe false reports; and the producing of their opinions 
for testimony of the truth of what they believed, hath no other foice with 
them that, accoiding to the counsel of St. John (l Epist. iv. i), examine 
spirits, than in all things that concern the [lower of the Roman Church 
(the abuse whereof either they suspected not, or had benefu by it), to dis¬ 
credit their testimony, in respect of too rash belief of reports; which the 
most sincere men, without great knowledge of natural causes, such as the 
lathers were, are commonly the most subject to. For naturally, the be»t 
men are the least suspicious of fraudulent purposes. Gregoiy the Pope and 
Si. Bernard have somewhat of apparilions of ghosts, that said they were in 
purgatory; and so has our Bede : but nowhere, I believe, but by report 
from others. But if they, or a|y other, relate any such .stories of their own 
knowledge, they shall not thereby confirm the more such vain reports; but 
discover their own infirmity, or fraud, 

With the fntroduction of false, we may join also the suppression of true 
philosophy, by such men, as neither by lawful authority nor sufficient 
study, are competent judges of the truth. Our own navigations make 
manifest, and all men learned in human sciences bow acknowledge, there 
are antipodes: and every day it appeareth more and more that years and 
fftiys are determined by motiofts of the earth. Nevertheless, men that 
have in their writings but supposed such doctrine, as an occasion to lay 
open the reasons for and against it, Jiave been punished for it by authority 
ecclesiastical. But what reason is tffere for it*? Is it because such opinions 
i are contrary to true religion ? That cannot be, if they be true. Let there¬ 
fore the truth be first examined by competent judges, or confuted by them 
that pretend tcuknow the contrary. Is It because they be contrary to the 
religion established ? Let them be silenced by the laws of /hose to whom 
the teachers of them are subject; that is, by the laws civil. For disobedience 
may lawfully be planished in them that against the Jaws teach even true 
philosophy. Is it because they tend to disorder in ge vernment, as counte¬ 
nancing rebellion or sedition? Then let then* be silenced, and the teachers 
punished by virtue of his power to whom the care of the public quiet is 
committed; which is the authority civil. For whatsoever pdwer ecclesiastics 
take up in themselw# (ift any place where they are subject to the state), in 
their own right, through they call it God’s right, is but usurpation. 
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CHAPTER XLVfl. 

Of the Benefit that pioieedith from nuh Datkue s, and to yAotu it 

% incrueth. 

Cicero maketh honourable mention of one of the Cassii, a severe judge 
amongst the Eomtins, for a custom he had, in criminal causes when the 
testimony of the witnesses was not sufficient, to ask the aecuseis, tin ho no; 
ttmt is to say, \fliat profit, honour, or other contentment the accused obtained 
01 expected by the fact. For amongst presumptions, theie is none that so 
evidently declareth the author as doth the benefit of the action. By the 
same rule I intend in this place to examine who they may be that have 
possessed the people so long m this part of Christendom with these doctrines, 
contrary to the peaceable societies of mankind. 

And first, to ibis eiror, “ that the piesent Chuich, now nfilitant on earth, 
is the kingdom of Cod ’’ (that is, the kingdom of glory, or the land of 
piomise ; not the kingdom of grace, which is hut a promise of the landh, 
are annexed these wmldly benefits ; first, that the pastors and teachers ut 
tlie Church ate entitled thereby, a-> Cod’', public ministers, tj? a right of 
governing the Church ; and consequently, because the Church and common¬ 
wealth are the same persons, to be rectors and governors of the common¬ 
wealth. By this title it is that the Pope prevailed with the subjects of all 
Christian piinees to believe that to disobey him was to disobey Christ him¬ 
self; and in all differences between him and other princes (charmed with 
the word “ power spiritual ’’), to abandon their lawful sovereigns; which is 
in effect an ltnivcr-al monarchy over all Christendom, hor though they 
weie first invested in the light if being supreme teachers of Christian doc¬ 
trine, by and under Christian emperors, within the limits of the Roman 
empire, as is acknowledged by themselves, by the title of Pontifex 
Maximus, who was an officer subject to the civil state; yei, after the 
empire was divided and dissolved, it wav not hard to obtiude upon the 
people aheady subjected to them, another title, namely, the right of 
St. Peter, not only to save entire their pretended power, but aif>o to extend 
the same over the same Christian piovinces, though no more united in the 
empire of Rome. This benefit of an univeisal monarchy (considering the 
desire of men to bear lule), is a sufficient presumption that the Popes that 
pretended to it, and for a long time enjoyed it, were the authors of the doc¬ 
trine by which it was obtained, namely, thft the Church now on earth is tl»; 
kingdom of Christ. For that gi anted, it must be understood that Chi 1st 
hath some lieutenant amongst us, by whom we are to be told what are IIis 

commandiffents. • w • 

After that certain Churches had renounced this universal power ot the 

Pope, one would expect in reason that the cfcdl sovereigns in all those 
1 1 _j _,.r .0 VvAfVsi-a had unad- 


Kngiand it was*so in ettect; saving tnai mey, uy wuum ^ . 

tered the government of religion by maintaining their employment to be m 
God’s right, seemedVo usurp, if not a supremacy, yet an independency on 
the civil 1 >ower, and mey but seemed to usurp it, inasmuch as they a#now- 
ledged a right in the king to deprive them of the exerase of their functions 

But^n those places where the presbytery took jfeat office, though many 
other doctrines of the Church of Rome were forbiddenTWie taught, yet this 
doctrine, that the kingdom of Christ is already come, and that it began at 
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the resurrection of our Saviour, was still retained. But cui bono t What 
profit did they expect from it? The same which the Popes expected: to 
have a sovereign power over^he people. For what is it for men to excom¬ 
municate their lawful king, but to keep him from all places of God’s public 
service uj his own kingdom, and with force to resist him when he with force 
endeavoureth to correct them ? Or what is it^without authority from the 
civil sovereign, to excommunicate any person, but to take from him his 
lawful liberty, that is, to usurp an unlawful power over their brethren ? 
The authois therefore of this darkness in religion are the Koman and the 
preshyteiian clergy. ( 

To this head I refer also all those doctrines that serve ththn to keep the 
possession of this spiritual sovereignty after it is gotten. As first, that the 
“ Pope in his public capacity cannot eir.” For who is there, that believing 
this 10 be true, will not readily obey him in whatsoever he commands? 

Secondly, that all other bishops, in what commonwealth soever, have 
not their light, neither immediately from God, nor mediately from their 
civil sovereigns* but from the Pope, is a doctrine by which there edmes to 
be in every Christian commonwealth many potent men (for so are bishops), 
that have their dependence on the Pope, and owe obedience to him, though 
he l>e a foreign prince; by which means he is able, as he hath done many 
times, to raise a civil war against the state that submits not itself to be 
governed accordingly to his pleasure and interest. 

Thirdly, the exemption of these, and of all other priests, and of all 
monks and friars, from the power of the civil laws. For by this means 
there is a gieat part of every commonwealth that enjoy the benefit of the 
laws, and are protected by the power of the civil state, which nevertheless 
pay no part of the public expensej nor are liable to the penalties, as other 
subjects, due to their crimes, and consequently, stand not in fear of any 
man but the Pope; and adhere to him only, to uphold his universal 
monarchy. 

Fourthly, the giving to their priests, which is no more in the New 
Testament but presbyters, that is, elders, the name of saccrdates, that 
is, saciificers, which was the title of the civil sovereign, and his public 
ministers, amongst the Jews, whilst God was their king. Also, the 
making the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice, serveth to make the people believe 
the Pope Hath the same power over all Christians that Moses and Aaron 
had over the Jews ; that is to say, all power, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
as the high priest then had. 

Fifthly, the teaching that matrimony is a sacrament, giveth to the 
clergy the judging of the lawfulness of marriages ; and thereby, of what 
Children are legitimate; and consequently, of the right of succession to 
hereditary kingdoms. 

Sixthly, the denial of marriage priests, §erveth to assure tB5s power of 
the Pope over kings. For if a king be a priest he cannot marry, and 
transmit his kingdom to hts posterity; if he be not a priest, then the Pope 
pretendeth this authority ecclesiastical oyer him, and over his people* 

Seventhly, Jrom auricular confessing they obtain for the ^assurance of 
their power* Setter intelligence of the designs of princes awl great persons 
in the civil state, than these can have of the designs of the estate eccle¬ 
siastical. * 


Eighthly, by the canonisation of saints, and declaring who are martyrs, 
they assure their power, in that they induce simple men into an obstinacy 
against the laws and commands of their civil sovereigns even to death, If by 
the Pope's excommunication they be declared heretics dr enemies to the 
Church; that to»Ji*th4y interpret it to the Pope. 

Ninthly, thfy lssure the some by the power they ascribe to every priest. 


Ninthly 


the seme by the power they ascri^ to every priest. 
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of making Chrisll; and by the power of ordaining penance; and of remit- 
ling and retaining of sins. 

Tenthly, by the doctrine of purgatory, of justification by external works, 
and of indulgences, the clergy is enriched. 

Eleventhly, by their demonology^ and the use of exorcism, s^nd other 
things appertaining thereto,^iey keep, or think they keep, the people more 
in awe of their power. 

Lastly, the metaphysics, ethics, and politics of Aristotle, the frivolous 
distinctions, barbartws terms, and obscure language of the schoolmen, taught 
ig the universities, which have been all erected and regulated by the Tope’s 
authority, sarve*them to keep these errors from being detected, and to 
make men mistake the ignis }atuus of vain philosophy for the light of the 
Gospel. 

To these, if they sufficed not, might bo added other of their dark doc* 
tlines, the profit whereof redoundeth manifestly to the setting up of an 
unlawful power over the lawful sovereigns of Christian people j or for the 
sustaining of the same, when it is-set up; or to the worldly ^riches, honour, 
and authority of those that sustain it. And therefore by the aforesaid rule 
of cui bond we may justly pronounce for the authors of all this spiritual 
darkness, the Tope and Roman cleigy, and all those besides that endeavour f 
to settle in the minds of men this erroneous doctrine that the Church 
now on earth is that kingdom of God mentioned in the Clef and New 
Testament. 

But the emperors, and other Christian sovereigns, under whose govern¬ 
ment these errors, and the like encroachments of ecclesiastics upon their 
offi<e, at first crept in, to the disturbance of their possessions and of the 
lianquiUityof their subjects, though they suffered the same for want of fore¬ 
sight of the sequel, and of insight into the designs of their teachers, may 
nevertheless be esteemed aeeecrories to their own and the public damage. 
For without their authority there could at first’no seditious doctrine have 
been publicly preached. I say they might have hindered the same in the 
beginning t but when the people were once possessed by those spiritual 
men there was no lmman remedy to be applied, that any man could invent. 
And for the remedies that God should piovide, who never faileth in His 
good time to destroy all the machinations of men against the truth, we are 
to attend His good pleasure, that suffereth many times the prosj&rity of His 
enemies, together with their ambition, to grow to such a height as the 
violence thereof openeth the eyes, which the wariness of their predecessors 
had before sealed up, and makes men by too much grasping let go all, as 
Peter's het was broken by the struggling of too great a multitude of fishes; 
whereas the impatience of those that stme to resist such encroachment 
before their subjects’ eyes were opened, bo but increase the power they 
resisted, fr do not therefore blame the Anperpr Frederick for holding the 
stirrup to our countryman Pope Adrian f for such was the disposition of his 
subjects then, as if he had not done it, ht was not likely to have succeeded 
in the empire. But I blame those that in the* banning, when their power 
was entire, t-y suffering such doctrines to be forged in the uninmities of their 
own dominions^have Holden the stiitup to all the succeedingvPopes, whilst 
they mounted into the thrones of all Christian sovereigns, to ride and tire 
both them and thei\people at their pleasure. 

But as the inventions of men are woven, so also are they ravelled out; 
the way is the same, but the order is inverted. The web begins at tlft first 
elements of power, which are wisdom, humility, sincerity, and other virtues 
of the Apostles,•whom the people, converted, obeyed out of reverence, not 
by obligation, Their consciences were free, and <hfeil|Words and actions 
subject to noneJjut the civil power. Afterwards therresbyters, as the 
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flocks of Chi 1st mcrei-.ec], assembling to consider what they should teach, 
and theielw obliging themselves to tcich nothing against the decites of 
their assemblies, made it to 131 * thought the people wcie thereby obliged to 
follow then doctnne, and when they Refused, refused to keep them com¬ 
pany (th^t was then called excommunication), not as bung infidels, but as 
being disobedient and this was the first knotjipon their liberty And the 
number of presbyters increasing, the piesbjters of the chief city 01 prOsince 
got thermehes an authouty over the paiochval piesbjttrs, and appiopiated 
to themselves the names of bishops and this was a secof cl knot on C hnstian 
libeity I astly, the Bishop of Rome, in regard of the impeiiil citv, tot*k 
upon him an authority (partly by the, wills ot the unpuors ahewsdves, and 
by the title of Pojitiftx Maximus, and at last when the empeiois wtie 
grown weak by the pi ivilcgt s of St Peter) ovei all other bishops of the 
empire which was the third and last knot, and the whole ‘synthesis and 
“ construction ” of the pontifical power 
And therefoie the “ analysis,” or “ lesolution,” is by the same way , but 
beginneth withf the knot that was last tied , as we maj see in the dissolu¬ 
tion of the prAterpohtical Chuich government m England I n d, the 
piwer of the Popes was dissolved totally by Queen Hi/abcth and the 
’bishops, who before exercised thur functions in light of the Pope, did 
afterwards ^exercise the same in right of the Queen and hu successors, 
though by retaining the phrase of jw dn mo, they weit thou dit to demand 
it by immediate light from God and so was untied the thud knot After 
this, the piesbvttrians, lately in 1 ngland obtained tiic jutting down of 
episcopacy * and so was the second knot dissolved And almost at the 
same time the power was taken also from the picsbjtuim-. and so we aic 
ieduced to the independency of the pnmtuve Chustuns to follow Paul, or 
Cephas, or Apollo, every man as he liketh best which, if it be without 
contention, and without measuring the eloett rie of C hi ml by our iff etion 
to the person of IJi*. mmistci (the fault which the aju tic leprthcntkd m 
the Corinthians), is ptxlups the best 1 nst because theie oughi to lie no 
power over the consciences of men, but of the Wor t itself, working faith 
in every one, not always according to the puroo c of fh< m tint pi mt and 
water, but of God himself, that giveth themcr ase And secondly, because 
it i-» unreasonable m them, who teach there is such dinger in eveiy little 
ertoi, to require of a man endued with reason of his own, tr fellow the 
leason of any other man, or of the most \oice of any othei men, which is 
little better than k ventuie his salvation at cross tnd j ile Noi ought 
those teachers to be displeased with this loss of thru ancient authority, 
{'or there *s none should know fetter than they, that powti is pieservtd by 
ttie same virtues by which it is acquired ; that is to say, by wisdom, 
humility, clearness of doctnne, and sincerity of conversation ; and not by 
suppression of the natural science^* and of the morality of natufal reason , 
nor by obscure language , nor by airogatmg to themselves more knowledge 
than they make appear , ror by pious frauds; nor by such other faults, as 
m the pastors of God’s Church are not/ only faults, but also scandals, apt 
to make meqf stumble one tune or cfner upon the suppression of their 
authority. < # • 

But after this doctrine “ that the Church now mil/ant is the kingdom 
ot God spoken of in the Old and New Testamentjffwas received in the 
worU^ the ambition, and canvassing for the ofllfes that belong there¬ 
unto, and especially for that great office of *e»ng Chrtu’s lieutenant, and 
the pomp of themtthat obtained therein the principaUpuhtic charges, 
ame by degreesso qyident, that they lost the inward rcverence due to 1 
l^astoial funewan • insomuch as the wisest men of them that had any 
thp civil state, needed nothing but the author!tj|^f tbetr prims©? 
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to deity them any further obedience. 'For, from the time that the Bishop 
of Home had gotten to be acknowledged for bishop universal, by pretence 
of succession to St. Peter, their whole hierarchy, or kingdom of darkness, 
may be compared not unfitly to the “kmgcfbm of fairies;” that is, to the 
old wives’ fables in Knglaiid concerning “ghosts” and “spirits,” and 
the feats they play in the night. And if a man consider the original of 
this great ecclesiastical dqgimion, he will easily peiceive that the Papacy 
is no other than the “ghost” of the deceased “Roman empire,” sitting 
crowned upon the gtave thereof. For so did the Papacy start up on a 
sudden out of the turns of that heathen power. 

• The “ language” also which they use, both in the churches and in their 
public act 1 # bt/Tng Latin, which is not commonly used by any nation now 
in the woild, what is it but the “ghost ” of the old “ Roman language.” 

The “faiiies,” in what nation soever they converse, have but one 
universal king, which some poets of ours call king Oberon ; but the Scrip- 
turc calls Beel/ebub, prince of “demons.” The “ecclesiastics” likewise, 
in whose dominions soever they be found, acknowledge but one univeisal 
king, the Pope. ■ « 

The “ ecclesiastics” are “spiritual” men and “ghostly" fathers. The 
fames are “spirits” and “ghosts.” “Fairies” and “ghosts” inhabit 
darkness, solitude-., and graves. The “ecclesiastics” walk in obscurity of 
doctrine, in monasteries, churches, and churchyards. # 

The “ ecclesiastics” have their cathedral churches, which, in what town 
soever they be erected, by virtue of holy water and certain charms called 
exorcisms, have the power to make those towns cities, that is to say, seats 
of empire. The “/nines” also have their enchanted castle* and certain 
gigantic ghosts, that dommeei over the regions round about them. 

The “ iaincs” are uot be seized on. and brought to answer for the hurt 
they do So also the “ecclesiastics” vanish away from the tribunals of 
civil justice. 

The “ ecclesiastics” take from young men the use of reason, by certain 
charms compounded of metaphysics, and miracles, and traditions, and 
abused Scripture, whereby they are good for nothing else but to execute 
what they command them. The “fairils” likewise are said to take 
young children out of their cradles, and to change them into natuial 
fools, which common people do therefore call “elves,” and*are apt to 
mischief. 

In what shop, or operatory, the fairies make their enchantment, the old 
wives have not determined. But the operatories of the “ clergy ” are well 
enough known to be the universities, that received their discipline from 
authority pontifical. g » 

When the “ fairies” are displeased with anybody, they are said to send 
their elves to pinch them. The “eccl^>iastics,” when they are displeased 
with any mil state, make also their cl^s, that is, superstitious, enchanted 
subjects, to pinch their princes, by preaching sedition j o„r one prince en¬ 
chanted with promises, tu pinch another. 0 
The “fairies ” many not; butdhere be amongst them incubi, that have 
copulation tilth flesh and blood. \he * ‘priests * also marr§ not. 

The “ecclesiastics ” take the cream of the land, by donations of igno¬ 
rant men, that staad in awe of them, and by tithes. So also it is in the 
fable of “ fairies,” that they enter into the dairies, and feast upon the cream, 
which they skim fronrlhc milk. , 

What kind of money is curfent in the kingdom ofV‘ fairies is not re* 
corded ip the gory. But the “ ecclesiastics^ 1 in th«r receipts accept of 
the same money that we do; though when they ayt tq^make any payment 
it is in canonisations, indulgences, and masses* ^ 
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To this, and such like resemblances between the Papacy and the 
kingdom of “fairies,” may be added this, that as the “fabrics” have no 
existence but in the fancies of ignorant people, rising from the traditions 
of old wives, or old poets : s#the spiritual power of the Pope, without the 
bounds of his own civil dominion, consisteth only in the fear that seduced 
people sland in, of their excommunications ; upon hearing of false 
miracles, r falsc traditions, and false interpretations of the Scripture, 

It was not, theiefore, a very difficult matter for Henry VIH, by his 
exoicism 5 nor for Queen Elizabeth by hers, to cast them out. But who 
knows that this spirit of Rome, now gone out, and walking by missions 
through the dry places of China, Japan, and the Indies, that yield hin^ 
little fruit, may not return, or rather an assembly of spirits *wor#e than he, 
enter, and inhabit this clean swept house, and make the end thereof worse 
than the beginning ? For it is not the Roman clergy only, that pretends 
the kingdom of God to be of this world, and thereby to have a power 
therein, distinct from that of the civil state. And this is all I had a design 
to say concerning the doctnne of the “Politics,” Which when I have 
1 \ tewed, I shs^l willingly expose it to the censure cf my country 
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From the Contrariety of some of the natural faculties of the mind, one to 
another, as also of one passion to another, and from their reference to con- 
veisation, there has been an argument taken, to infer an impossibility that 
any one man should be sufficiently disposed to all suits of civil duty. The 
severity of judgment? they say, makes men censorious, and unapt to pardon 
the errors and infirmities of other men : and on the other side, celerity of 
fancy, makes the thoughts less steady than is necessary to ftiscem exactly 
between right and wrong. Again, in all deliberations, and m all pleadings, 
the faculty oi solid reasoning is necessary ; for without it, the resolutions 6t, 
men are rash, and their sentences unjust: and yet if there be not poweifttl 
eloquence, which procureth attention and consent, the effect oforeasou will 
be little. But these are contrary faculties, the former being grounded upon 
principles of tiuth, the other upon opinions already received, true or false ; 
and upon the passions and interests of men, which are different and 
mutable. * 

And amongst the passions, “ courage ” (by which I mean the contempt of 
wounds, and violent death) ipclineth men to private revenges, and some¬ 
times to endeavour the unsettling of the public peace ; and “ timorousness, M 
many times disposeth to the desOition of the public defence. Both those, 
they say, cannot stand together in the same pet son. 

And to consider the contrariety of men's opinions and mauners in general, 
it is, they say, impossible to entertain a constant civil amity with all those 
with whom the bifciness of the world constrains us to converse; which 
business consisteth almost in nothing else but a perpetual contention for 
honour, riches, and authority. * 

To which I answer, that these are indeed great difficulties, but not im¬ 
possibilities ; for by education and discipline, they may be, and are some¬ 
times reconciled. Judgment and fancy may have place in the same man; 
but by turns, as the end which he aimeth at requirelh. As the Israelites in 
Egypt were sometimes fastened to their laj^ur of making bricks, and othe# 
times were ganging abroad to gather straw; so also may. the judgment 
sometimes die fixed upon one certain comdemtiou, and the fancy at anolhei 
time wandering about the woVd. So al#o reastm and eloquence, though no 1 
perhaps in the natural sciences, yet in the moral, may stand veiy well 
together. For wheresoever there is place for pdorniug and ptefei ring of 
error, there is much more place fon^dorning and preferring of truth, if they 
have it to adl>m. Nor is there anyVepugnancy between iet%ng the laws, 
and not fearnfft a public enemy; nor between abstaining from injury, and 
pardoning it in others. There is therefore no such inconsistence of human 
natuie, with civil laities, as some think. I have known clearness of 
judgment, and Iargcnc!H of fancy ; strength of reason, and graceful dotation *, 
a courage for the war, and a*fear for the laws, and aJi eminently m one 
man i and thqf was my most noble and honouredrtriend, Mr, Sidncv 
Godolphin j who hating no man, nor hated of an w^unfortunately slain 
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in the beginning: of the late civifwar, in the public quarrel, by an undis¬ 
cerned and an undisqermng hand. 4 f * 

To the Laws of Nature, declared in chapter xr., I would have IhL 
added, “that every man is bound by Natuie as much as in him lietli, to 
piotect in war the authouty fly which he is himself piotected m turn* of 
peace.” Foi he that pretendeth a right of Natuie to presetve hts own 
body, catyiot pietend a right of Natuu* to destioy him, by whose strength 
he is preserved : it is a manifest contiadiclioqpof himself. And though 
this law may be drawn, by consequence, fiom some of those that are tneie 
alieady mentioned ; yet the limes require to have it inculcated, ancl le- 
membered. * 

And because I find by diveis English books Jalcly printed, that the civi^ 
wars have not yet sufficiently taught men in what point of time ft is, that a 
subject becomes obliged to the conqueior ; nor whnt is conquest; nor how 
it comes about, that it obliges men to obey his laws : therefore im further 
satisfaction of men therein, I say, the point of lime, wherein a man be¬ 
comes sublet to a conqueror, is that point, wherem having liberty to 
submit to mm, he conseateth, either by expiess woids, or by other suffi¬ 
cient sign, to his subject. When it is that a man hath the liberty to 
submit, I have showed before in the end of chapter xxi. ; namely, that for 
h*m that hath no obligation to his foimer sovereign but tint of an culinary 
subject, it is then, when the means of his life are within the guards and gar- 
iisons of th| enemy ; for it is then that he hath no loneer pioteclion from 
him, but is protected by the adverse party for Ins contribution. Seeing 
therefore such contribution is everywhere, as a thing mcvitibk, notwith¬ 
standing it be an assistance to the enemy, esteemed lawful; a total submis¬ 
sion, whichas but an assistance to the enemy, cannot be esteemed unlawful. 
Besides, if a man consider that they who submit, assist the enemy but with 
part of their estates, whereas they that refuse, assist him with the whole, 
there is no leason to call their submission, or composition, an assistance ; 
but rather a detriment to the enemy. But if a man, besides the obligation 
of a subject, hath taken upon him a new obligation of <1 soldier, then he 
hath not the liberty to submit to a new power, as long as the old one keeps 
the field, and giveth him means of subsistence, either 111 his aimies, or 
garrisons : for in this case, he*cannot complain of waiTt of protection and 
means to live as a soldtei. But when that al»o fads, a soldier also may 
seek his protection wheresoever he has most hope to have it; and may 
lawfully submit hhnseli to lus new master. And so much for the time 
when he may do it lawfully, if he will. If theicforc he do if, lie is un¬ 
doubtedly bound to be a true subject: for a contract lawfully made, cannot 
lawfully be broken. 

t By this also a man may undef-land, when it is, that men may be said to 
be conquered; and in what the nature of conquest, and the light of a con¬ 
queror cansisteth : for thtssubmisypn in itself implicth them afL Conquest, 
is not the victory itself; but the acquisition, by victory, of a light over the 
persons Of men. He therefore that is slam, is oveicomc, but not conquered : 
he that is taken and Pif into prison or chains, is not conquered, though 
overcome; fot he is still an enemy, amLpiay save himself if he can : but lie 
that upon ptjjfhuse of obedience hatlrhii life and liberty allowed him, is 
then conquered, and a subject; and not befoie. The Konftms used to '•ay 
that their general had “pacified” such a “ piovince/’ that is to say, tn 
English, “conquered" it; and that the countrv^was “pacined” by 
victory, when the people of it had promised emperamfacet?, that is, “ to do 
wliat tne Roman people commanded them ;** this was. to be conquered* 
But this promise m|y he either express or tacit: express,-by piomise: 
tacit, by other SigtfiL for example, a man thattuph not been called to 
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make such an express promise, because he is one whose power perhaps is 
not considerable; yet if he live under their protection openly, he is tinder* 
stood to submit himself to the government: but if he live there secretly, he 
is liable to anything that may be done to a sp$ and enemy of the state. I 
say not he does any injustice; for acts of open hostility bear not thfit 
name ; but that he may be justly aput to death. Likewise, if a man, 
when his country is conquered, be out of it, he is not conquered, nor 
subject: but if at his returnee submit to the goveinment, he is bound to 
obey it. So that “ conquest,” to define it, is the .acquiring of the light of 
sovereignty by victory. Which right is acquired in the people's submission, 
by which they contract with the victor, promising obedience, for life and 
liberty. 

In chapter xxix. I have set down for one of the causes of the dissolutions 
of commonwealths, their imperfect generation, consisting in the want of 
an absolute and arbitrary legislative power; for want whereof the civil 
sovereign is fain to handle the sword of justice unconstantly, and as if it 
were too hot for him to hold. One reason whereof, which I have not there 
mentioned, is this, that they will all of them justify the war, by which 
then power was at fiist gotten, and whereon, as they think, their right 
dejiendeth, and not on the possession. As if, for example, the light of th$ 
kings of England did depend on the goodness of the cause of William the * 
Conqueror, and upon their lineal and direrlest descent from him; by 
which means there would perhaps be no tie of the subjects’ obedience to 
their sovereign at this day m all the world : wherein, whilst they needlessly 
think to justify themselves, they justify all the successful rebellions that 
ambition shall at any time raise against them and t)ieir successors. There¬ 
fore l put down for one of the most effectual seeds of the death of any 
state, that the conquerors require not only a submission of men’s actions 
to them for the future, but also an approbation of all their actions past; 
when there is scarce a commonwealth in the world, whose beginnings can 
in conscience be justified. 

And because the name of tyranny significth nothing more nor less than 
the name of sovereignty, be it in one or many men, saving that they that 
use the former word are undeistood to be aug^r with them they call tyrants; 

I think the toleration of a professed hatied of tyranny, is a toleration of 
hatred to commonwealth in general, and^ another evil seed, not diffeiing 
much from the former. For to the justification of the cause of a"fconqueror 
the reproach of the cause of the conquered, is for the most patt necessary: 
but neither of them necessary for the obligation of the conquered. And 
thus much I have thought fit to say upon the leview of the first and second 
pai t of this discourse. 

In chapter xxxv. T have sufficiently declaJbd out of the Scripture, that in 
the commonwealth of the Jews, God himself was made the sovereign, by 
pact with dispeople ; who wete thereforifcalled Ilis “peculiar people,” tu 
distinguish them from the rest of the woffd, ov£r whom God reigned not by 
their consent, but by His own power: and that in this kingdom Moses was 
God’s lieutenant on earth ; and that it was he tlAt told them what laws 
God appointed them to lie ruled by!k But I have omitted to down who 
were the offices appointed to do exlcution ; especially in capital punish¬ 
ments ; not then*thinking it a matter of so necessary consideration, as I 
find it since. We kitow that generally in all commonwealths, the execution 
of corporal punishmem^was either put upon the guaids, or other soldiers 
of the sovereign power ;T>r givgp to those, in whom want of means, Ton* 
tempt of honour, and hardness of heart, concurred, to npke them sue for 
such an-office. But amongst the Israelites it Was a positive law' of God 
•their sovereign, that he tfiat was convicted of a cafitaf^prime, should be 
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stoned to death by the people*, and that the witnesses should cast the first 
stone, and ufttn the witnesses, then Ihe rest of the people # Tlus was^i iaw 
that designed who were to be the executioners j but not that any one should 
tluovv a stone at him bcfoie conviction and sentence, where the congrega¬ 
tion was judge. The witnesses were neveitheless to be heaid before they 
proceeded to execution, unless the faefewere committed m the p csence of 
the congregation itself, or m sight of the lawful judges for then there 
needed no other witnesses but the judges themselves. “ Nevertheless, this 
manner of proceeding being not thoroughly understood, liath given occasion 
to a dangerous opinion, that any man may kill anothei, m some cases, l>y a 
right of real; as if the executions done upon offenders the kingdom of 
God in old time, piocreded not fiom the soverei n command, but hom tli* 
authority' of private real: which, if we consider the texts lh.it scum to favoui 
it, is quite conlrmy. 

First, where tlu Levitcs fell upon the people, Ill'll lnd made and wor¬ 
shipped the golden calf, and slew three thousand of tlu.in ; it was by the 
commandment of Moses, fiom the mouth oi God ; as is manifest, Lxod, 
xxxn. 37. And when the son of a woman of Israel had blasphemed God, 
they that heat<t it, did not kill him, but brought him before Moses, who 
put him under custody, till God should give sentence against him; as 
, ijipear^, Levit. xxiv. u, 12, Again (Numb. xxv. 6, 7), when l’liineha* 
kdled Zimri and Cosbi, it was not bv light of puvate /eal: their dime was 
comnutted^n the sight of the assembly; there needed no witness, the 
law was known, and he the heir-apparent to the sovereignty; and, 
winch is the puncipal point, the lawfulness of his act depended wholly 
upon a subsequent latihcation by Moses, whereof he had no cuise 
to doubt. • And this presumption of a future ratilication, is some¬ 
times necessaiy to tue safety of a commonwealth; as m a sudden 
rebellion, any man tlwt can suppress it by his own power in the eountiy 
where it begins, without expi ess law or commissio» ? may lawfully do it. 
and provide to ha\u it latified or pardoned, whilst it is in doing, or after it 
is done. Also (Numb. xxxv. 30), it ia expressly said, “ Whosoever shall 
kill the mm deter, shall kill him upon the Wold of witnessesbut witnesses 
utpposea foimal judicature, and consequently condemn that pretence of 
,;n aefotarum. The Jaw of looses concerning him that cnticethto idolatry, 
that 1.9 to say. in the kingdom of God, to a renouncing of his allegiance 
(IVut. xnjp 8,9), foibids to conceal him, and commands the accuser to cause 
him to be pat to death, and to cast the first stone at lum ; but nqt to kill 
him before he be condemned. And (Deut, xvh. 4, 5, 6, 7) the process 
against idolatry is exactly set dow r n; for God there speaketh to the people, 
as judge, md commanded! them, when a man is accused of idolatiy, to 
l inquire diligently 01 the fact, a*d finding it true, then to stone lnm ; but 
still the hand of the witness fbrowefh the fiist stOnc. This Is not pth.ite 
real, but public condemn at ion. In like maonei, when a father hath a re¬ 
in llirms son, the law is (Pe«t. .1% 18-21), $iat he shall bu^ him, before 
the judges of the towu, and all the people of the town shall stone him. 
Lastlv, by pretence of tliase lawn it was that St. Stephen was stoned, and 
not by pretence of pm ate real; for before he was canted away to execution 
he had pleaJbd his cause Ixdore the Wpi pi Seat. There is nothing in all 
this, nor uj!, any other part of the Table, tq couutenano: exepauons by 
pj 1 vote steAr; which being oftentimes but a conjunction, of ignorance and, 
ju smn, ih against both the justice and peace of a commonwealth. 

1st chapter xxxvi, I have said that it is not 4rcla*nd * n whM manner 
Gorespake supen^turailly to Moses: nor Unit He spake .not 10 him some¬ 
times by dreamemy-l visions, aud by a sapeniAlfpl twee, asffo other 
prophet for the Jwgter how He spake unto hito wom.Ilie merOy-seat, is 
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expressly set down (Numb. vii. 89) in these words: “ Front that time lor* 
waad, when Moses enteied into the tabernacle of the congregation to speak 
With God, h#heard a voice which spake unto him from over the mercy- 
seat, which is ovw the atk ot the testimony^ fioin between the cherubim s 
lie spake unto him.” But it is not <ieclarc& in what consisteth the pre¬ 
eminence of the manner of God’* speaking to Moses, above that of llis 
speaking to other piophets, as to Samuel and to Abraham, to*whom lie 
also spake by a voice (tli^is, by vision), unless the difference consist m'lhe 
deal ness of the vision. Tor “face to face,” and ‘’mouth to mouth,’’ 
cannot be literally understood of the minuteness and lncompiehcnsibility of 
the Divine naluu*. 

And as to the whole doctiine, I see not yet, but the principles of it aie 
ttue and ^rojjer, and the ratiocination solid. Foi 1 ground the civil right 
ol sovcieigns, and both the duty and liberty ot subjects, upon the known 
natural inclinations of mankind, and upon the articles of the law of Nature: 
of which no man, that protends but leason enough to govern his private 
family, ought to be ignorant. And foi the power ecclesiastical of the same 
sovereigns, I ground it on such texts as aie both evident m themselves and 
consonant to the scope of the'whole Scriptute. 4 nd tJtcicioic am pei- 
suaded, that lie that shall read it with a purpose only to be informed, 
shall be informed by it. But foi those that by wilting, or public dLcouf-.cn 
or by their eminent actions, have already engaged tlicmselve-s to the main¬ 
taining of contraiy opinions, they will not be so easily satined. For in 
such cases, it is natural for men, at one and the same tune, both to pioceed 
in reading, and to lose their attention, in the starch of objections to that they 
had read before. Of which in a time wherein the interests of men are 
changed (seeing much of that doctrine which servelh to the establishing of 
a new government, must needs be conti ary to that which conduced to the 
dissolution of the old), there cannot choose but be veiy many. 

In that part which tieateth of a Christian commonwealth there are some 
new doctrines which, it may be, iu a stale where the contrary were already 
fully deteinuned, were a fault for a subject'without leave to divulge, as 
being an usurpation of (he place of a teacher. But in this time, that men 
call not only for peace, but also for truth, to offer such doctrines as I think 
hue, and that inaufestly tend to peace aikWoyalty, to the consideration of 
those that are yet in deliberation,*11 no more but to offei new wine to be put 
into new casks, that both maybe preserved together. And I oppose, that 
then, when novelty can bleed no tumble nor disorder in a state, men are not 
generally so much inclined to the revcience of antiquity, as to prefer ancient 
erroi ■> before new and well-proved truth. 

There i* nolhiug 1 distrust more than my elocution, which nevertheless 
1 am confident, excepting the nnschancesof the press, is not obscure. Tint 
1 have neglected ihe ornament of quoting ancient poets, orators, and 
philosophers, contrary to the custom qjfl.'ie time, whether I have done well 
or ill m it#procecdeth from judgment, grounded on many reasons. For 
fitst, all tiuth of doctrine dependetii either upon “leason” or upon 
.Scripture, both which give credit to m ly, but»m\er receive it from any 
wntci. Secondly, the matters in Question are not of “ fact,” but of “ right,'* 
wheiein tln^c is no place for “ wknesses,” There is sea A* any of those 
old wnteis, t^at conti adietefh not sometimes both himself and others j 
which makes their testimonies insufficient. Fourthly, such opinions as are 
taken only upon cVclit of antiquity, are not intrinsically the judgment of 
those that cite them/N|t words that pass, like gaping, from mouth to mouth. 
Fifthly, it is many times with a fraudulent design that men stick their 
corrupt doctrine with the cloves of other men's wit. Sptthly, I find not that 
the ancients Uifty cite tipok it for m ornament, to^ro^tbe like, with those 
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that wrote before them. Seventhly, it is On wgunwiit of indigestion, when 
Greek And Latin sentences unchewed come op again, as they,u*e to do* un¬ 
changed. Lastly, though I reverence those taen of ancient time, that cuhei 
written truth perspicuously, or act os in a better way to.find it out om- 
Aelves« yet ttfthe antiquity itself l think nothing due. For if we will re¬ 
verence the age, the present is the oldest. If the antiquity of the writer, I 
am not sum, that generally they to whom such honour is given, were mote 
ancient when they wrote than I am that am writing. Butif it be well con¬ 
sidered, the praise of ancient authors proceeds not from the reverence of the 
dead, but from the competition and mutual envy of the living. 

To conclude, there is nothing ip this whole discourse, *nor in that I writ 
before of the same subject to Latin, as far as I can perceive, cpntiary either* 
to the Word of God, or to good manners ; or to the disturbance of the 
public 'tranquillity. Therefore I think it may be profitably printed, and 
i more profitably taught in the universities, in case they also think so, to 
whom ^judgment of the same belonged!. For seeing the universities are 
the fountains of civil and moral doctrine, from whence the preachers and 
the gcntiy, drawing such water as they find, use to sprinkle the same (both 
fktfol the pulpit tend in their conversation) upon the people, there ought 
»Certainly to be great core taken to have it pure, both from the venom of 
heSfopft politicians, and from the incantation o( deceiving spirits. And by 
thpt means the most men, knowing their duties^ will be the less subject to 
serve the ambition of a few discontented persons in their purposes against the 
State, oM be the less grieved with the contributions necessary for their peace 
Phd defence j and the governors themselves have the less cause to mamtein 
at 'the common charge any greater army than is necessary to make good the 
public liberty against the invasions and encroachments of foreign enemies. 

4 An,A thus I have brought to an end my Discourse of Civil and Eccle¬ 
siastical Government, Occasioned by the disorders of the piesent time, 
without partiality, without application, and without other design than 
tb slot befofe men** eyes the mutual relation between piotection and 
©ba-Hence i' pf which tie condition of human nature and the laws divine, 
both nulfoObaad positive, require aft inviolable observation. And though 
to the revolmfoa Of states there can be no very pood constellation 
for truths of kbit nature to be Com under (as having arf angry aspect from 
the wsSOlvers of an old government, and seeing but the backs of them that 
erect a new}, yet l cannot think it will be condemned at this time eiiher by 



novefm wfflos attach v»leessus, a* in the doctrine of this artificial body it useth 
offeidi-, f fftoh tmfo opfoseth juo man's profit nor pleasure is to all 
toed welcome. 1 
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